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Gift Books, 


THE STORY OF MARY TI THE MOTHER. 


Compiled by Porter. Ten full-page illustra- 
tions. $3.00. 


No more beautiful or appropriate Christmas souvenir than this could 


well be selected. In aspirit of pure devotion it tells the story of the | 
Mother of our Lord as gathered from Bible record, art, and song, each | 
phase illustrated by an exquisite photogravure of some world-famous | 


THE STORY OF THE STATES. 


painting 
OLD CONCORD: Her Highways and Byways. 
By Marcaret Sripney. Fully illustrated. $2.00. 


History, tradition, and personal reminiscences all combine to make — 


up the charm of this delightful volume. ‘“* It will be found full of inter- 
est by all who love to recall the incidents of the American Revolution, 


or who cherish the memories of Emerson and Thoreau, of the Alcotts | 


and Hawthorne.’’—[Woman’s Journal. 


LONGFELLOW REMEMBRANCE BOOK. 


By Rev, Samvet Lonaretitow, E. Brooks, and | 


Louise Imogen Guiyey. In box, $1.25. 


A fitting memorial of ‘the genial poet’s life and work which every 
reader-friend will feel richer in possessing. ‘‘ It testifies to the realiza- 


tion in the man himself of some of his purest and fairest ideals, and is | 


full of tenderness.’’—[Boston Globe. 


THE KINGDOM OF HOME. 


Edited by GILMAN. 
$3.00. 


Several hundred of the choicest poems about home, with nearly as 
many illustrations. Alike desirable for a Christmas or a wedding pres- 
ent. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY, and 
Other Religious Poems. 
By Rosert Brownine. With an Introductory Essay, 
and Explanatory Notes to each Poem by Heloise E. 
Hersey. Preface by W.J. Rolfe. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents ; 
white, $1.25. 
THE LOST EARL. 


With Other Poems and Tales in Verse. By J. T. 
Trowsriper. Now first published in book form. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 


Large Svo, gold cloth, 


A collection of characteristic poems by one of the best of American | 


story-tellers. 
WARWICK BROOKES’S PENCIL PICTURES 
OF CHILD-LIFE. 


With Biographical Reminiscences. By T. Leruer- | 


prow. In box, $1.25. 


Twenty-eight pictures of child-life unrivaled by old or modern mas- 
ters in ideal innocence and artistic charms of artlessness. The brief, 
touching story of the artist's life shows the high appreciation in which 
he was held by English artists and English people generally. 


HELPS BY THE WAY. 
Compiled by S. W. W. and M. S. H. Introduction by 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. Eighth edition. Cloth, 
plain, $1.00; holiday binding, $1.25. 
The most popular book of its kind. Its selections are singularly apt 
and beautiful. 


WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED’ THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT. 


Thirteen favorite Christmas songs, including Whittier’s 
** Christman Carmen.’’ Choicely illustrated, 8vo, gold 
cloth, $2.00. 


BALLADS ABOUT AUTHORS. 


By Harriet Prescorr Sprorrorp. Illustrated by E. 
H. Garrett. 8vo, parti-colored cloth, $2.50, 
Characteristic incidents in the lives of distinguished writers told in 
elaborate verse and sympathetic picture. 


WORDSWORTH’S ODE, ‘‘Intimations of /m- 
mortality.’’ 
From Recollections of Early Childhood. Lllustrated 
with portraits of author, with original designs by St. 
John Harper, Lungren, and Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
8vo, gold cloth, $2.00. 


‘Important Books for Adults 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 
By Ex.srivgs S. Brooxs. A strong, exhilarating, and 
picturesque presentation of the development and the 
doings of the American seaman, on merchant vessel and 


man-of-war. Uniform with the same author’s popular 
‘*Story of the American Indian.’’ (Ulustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


Popular presentations of American history by popular 
American authors. Should be in every home and school 
library. Elbridge S. Brooks’s New York, Alexander 


Black’s Ohio, now ready; Maurice Thompson’s 
Louisiana, in press. Each vol. fully illustrated, 
$1.50. 

THUCYDIDES. 


Translated into English by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of 
Balliol College, Professor of Greek in the University of 


| Oxford. Edited with Introduction to American Edition | 


by Andrew P. Peabody, LL.D. - half 
calf, $6.00. 

Both translation and introduction are singularly happy. The book 
is a treasure trove to the scholar and the man of letters. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Done into English prose by S. H, Buroner, M.A., Fel- 
low of University College, Oxford, and A. M. Lang, M.A.., 
late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 12mo, $1.50. 


A terse, vigorous version, in prose, of this famous poem, by two of the 
best Greek scholars in England. “The reader will find nothing to 
embarrass or mislead, and much to delight him.’’—[The Nation. 


VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 
By Samvet A.M. 8vo, $2.50. Sixteen 
full-page illustrations. 
Vivid, picturesque, but thoroughly accurate descriptions of these 


8vo, cloth, $2.2" - 


attractive style. 


THE DEATHLESS BOOK. 
By Davin O. Mears, D.D. $1.50 


Shows the intimate relation of the Bible to all the world’s great move- | 
ments. It will prove a vast help to all interested in the study of the | 


Book of books. 


SOME THINGS ABROAD. 
By ALexaAnpER McKenzie, D.D. $1.50. 


Travel in Northern and Southern Europe and the Holy Land, de- | 


scribed by a brilliant writer, who seems to see just the things people 
want to know about. 


THE ART OF LIVING. 


From the writings of Smutes, $1.00 


PF eed practical thoughts in brief, showing how to make the most of 


TREASURE THOUGHTS. 


From CANON FARRAR. $1.00 


These selections focus the deep thought, the Christian hopes and fears 
of a great and noble thinker. 


THE HEREAFTER. 


By Rev. JAmes Freeman CLARKE, Rev. 


JOSEPH 


Delightful New Juvenies 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. « 


MY UNCLE FLORIMOND. 
By Srmpwey Lusxa. $1.00. 

“The people introduced are all strongly individualized. Mr. Solo- 
mon D. Marx and Mr. Finkelstein are thoroughly lifelike with all their 
oddities.—{N. Y. Tribune. 

LITTLE JOE. 
By James Oris. $1.00. 


** Altogether one of the best of the new books of the year. Little Joe 
is one of those boys for whom the writer has already shown so much 
love—plucky, honest, and lonely.’’—(Golden Rule. 


IN WAR TIMES AT LA ROSE BLANCHE. 
By M. E. M, Davis. $1.25. 

“The feeling is so true, the humor so bright, the pathos so appeal.- 
ng, that the book is almost perfection.’’—[Boston Advertiser. 
ROYAL GIRLS AND ROYAL COURTS. 

By Mrs. M. E. W. SHerwoop. $1.25 


“The most graphic picturing of the home life of princesses that has 
ever been given.’’—{Literary News. 


HOWLING WOLF AND HIS TRICK PONY. 


By Lizziz W. Cuampney. $1.25. 


“A charming book ; the graphic sketches of Indian life are as vivid 
and truthful as photographs.’’—[Woman’s Journal. 


wonderful phenoMena, giv'~¢ Valuale information in a popular and | 


Cooke, Rev. Georce A. Gorpon, and twenty other 


THE IGNORAMUSES. 


clergymen. Cloth, (0c.; paper, 25c. 
Concise answers as to the proofs and arguments in |support of immor- 
tality. 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN. The Tsar and the 
Nihilist. 
By Rev. J. M. Buckuey, LL.D. $2.50. 


Describes a journey of nearly ten thousand miles through Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, and Russia. The study of Nihilism at home. 


THE RUSSIAN NOVELISTS. 
By E. M. px Voave. Translated by EpMANps., 


$1.50. 
All interested in the great social movements of the day should read 
this critical analysis of Russian literature. 


FAITH AND ACTION. 
From F. D. Mavrice. 
Brooks. $1.00. 


The true, earnest thoughts of a man whom Mr. Brooks calls “ one of 
the greatest souls in the whole history of English religion.” 


Introduction by 


THE SECRETS AT ROSELADIES. 


| By Mary $1.00, 


“ Graphic, piquant, unique, pungent; the charm of freshness and 
unusualness.’’—{Literary World. 


MONTEZUMA’'S GOLD MINES. 
By Frep. A. Oser. $1.00, 


“ Recent discoveries in Mexico make the volume seem almost pro- 
phetic.’’—{Concord Monitor. 


AN OCEAN TRAMP. 
By Pamir D. Haywoop. $1.25. 


| “The narrative has the flavor of the yarn of an old tar."’—[{Boston 
| Journal. 


A STRANGE COMPANY. 


By Cuarues F. Hotper. $1.25, 
popularized. 
“A delightful little volume, packed full of quaint, out-of-the-way 
 knowledge.’’—[Chicago Times. 


BROWNIES AND BOGLES. 


By Louise Imogen Guryry. $1.00. 


“The same fire, freshness, and delicate fancy that pervade Miss 
Guiney’s poetry, combined with a rare knowledge of folk-lore.’’—{ Bos- 
| ton Traveller. 


MY WONDER STORY. 


By Anne K. Benepe. 


Natural History 


Thirty illustrations. $1.50, 


“ Teaches anatomy and physiology to children in the guise of a story. 
Every family should pass the book round among its growing children, 
and the older folks should read it also.’’—[Woman’s Journal. 


A QUEER LITTLE PRINCESS. 
By Frances Eaton (“Sargent Flint ’’). $1.50, 


** Beyond all others ‘Ae book of the year for girls. It haa all the 
charm of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,”’ while totally unlike it in charac- 
ter. Destined to become a * Child Classic.’ ’’—[Boston Post. 


A Travel Story. By Mrs. Mary B. CROWNINSHIELD, 
wife of Commander Crowninshield. Svo, $2.50. 
All who have read her former book, “* All Among the Lighthouses,"’ 


| will be glad to renew their acquaintance with the same jolly party of 


intrepid travelers. 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. 


By Jessiz Benton Fremont. $1.50. 
Rich in reminiscences of Washington and Western life, and various 


European courts. 


ADVENTURES OF THE EARLY DISCOVERERS. 
By Frances A. Humpnrey. $1.00. 


A highly entertaining and instructive combination of history, biog- 
raphy, travel, and adventure. 


BABYLAND FOR 1888. 
Bound volume, 75 cts. 


** Babyland this year is more handsome and entertaining thaa ever 
before, if that can be possible.’’—{Leader and Herald. 


AT THE BOOKSTORES, OR SENT, POSTPAID, BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


Full Catalogue of 2,000 Choice Books Free, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 
ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS « GIFT x BOOKS. 


Beautifully Illustrated Monotint and Color Books. 
pr ABOVE THE BRIGHT BLUE SKY. 


By Atsert Mipiane. Printed in colors 
and gold. Beautifully illuminated. 32mo, 
round corners, gilt edges, 12c. 


THE SWEET STORY OF OLD. 

By Mrs. Luxe. Printed in colors and gold. 
Beatifully illuminated. 32mo, round corners, 
gilt edges, 12 cents. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 

Arranged in verse by Mrs. E. J. Carr. 
Printed in colors and gold. Beautifully illumi- 
nated. 32mo, round corners, gilt edges, 12 cents. 


LITTLE FRIENDS. 


‘A series of poems beautifully printed in monotints. Attractive covers, round 
corners, gilt edges, 25 cents. 


LITTLE TREASURES, 
Poems for Children. Original designs in monotints. Attractively bound, round 
corners, gilt edges, 25 cents. 


WHEN TO TRUST JESUS, 
AND OTHER HYMNS. Beautiful landscape designs in ’colors and tints. 
Oblong, ribbon style, original design on cover, 50 cents. 
P A companion volume to the very popular book, “ Communion ; or, A Little Talk with 
esus.”” 


NEW YORK T.NELSON SONS 


and others. 
THE KING. | with beautiful floral de- 

Poems by CECILIA on every page. 
HAVERGAL and others. cloth extra. 
A charming volume, 31.00 
colors—new designs. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, UNDER 

Poems by W. A. Gar- 
ABIDING RATT, M. A. 

y CHARLOTTE Mvk- ractively und in 


SONGS OF THE RANSOMED. 

A Choice Seleetion of Poems by Celebrated Authors. Superbly illustrated. 
New and original designs in colors and monochrome. Executed in the very finest 
style. Handsomely bound in cloth extra, beveled, gilt edges, 4to, $2.00. ithout 
doubt one of the finest color books ever produced. - 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE AND PRESENTATION BOOKS. 


India, Pictorial and Descriptive. By the author of “The Mediterra- 
nean.” Illustrated with 112 fine engravings. Imperial 8vo. Handsomely 
bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, $4.00. 

PEN AND PENCIL VOLUME FOR 18868. 

Irish Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. Profusely illustrated. Imperial 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $3.50. 

R. M. BALLANTYNE’S NEW BOOE. 

Blue Lights; or, Hor Work 1n THE Soupan. A Tale of Soldier Life. 
12mo, cloth extra. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Old English Ballads. A Collection of Favorite Ballads of the Olden Time. 
With numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

Story of the Niger (The). A Record of Travel and Adventure from the 
Days of Mungo Park to the Present Time. By Rospert RicHarpson, author 
of “ Ralph’s Rene in Russia,” ete., etc. With 31 illustrations. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.25. 

Favorite Tales for the Nursery. A collection of the Old Favorites. 
With numerous illustrations. Attractively bound in fancy boards, 50 cents. 
David Livingstone. The Story of His Life and Travels. With many illus- 

trations. 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents. 

Driven into Exile. A Story of the Huguenots. By A. L. O. E., author of 
“Pictures from St. Peter,” “Shepherd of Bethlehem,” etc., ete. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.00. 

Notable Workers in Humble Life. Containing Biographies of John 
Pounds, John Duncan. Robert Dick, Thomas Edwards, Tchn Ashworth, 
Thomas Cooper, Robert Flockhart, and George Smith of Coolville. By the 
Rev. E. N. Hoare, M.A. 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents ("" *.<“4, 

Little Arthur at the Zoo, and What He Saw There.—Birds. By 
Mary Srymour, author of “Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told,” ete. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 80 ceuts. 

Loving Work in the Highways and By- 
Ways. By Lady Horr, author of “Our 
Coffee Room,” Changed Scenes,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.00. 

Threshold of Life (The). By the author of 
“Records of Noble Lives,” ete. 18mo, cloth y, 
extra, 60 cents. YH 

Whatsoever. An Every-Day Story. By M. A. YS 
Pau, author of “Tim’s Troubles,” etc., ete. 
12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Publishers and Importers, 
33 East 17th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


/ The Study of Poetry, 


MACMILLAN 


NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW POEM BY WORDSWORTH. 


THE RECLUSE. 


A POEM. 


By Worpswortn. Immediately. 


LIBRARY EDITION,OF “ ROBERT ELSMERE.” 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Hum- 

Pury WARD, author of Miss Bretherton,”’ ** Milly 

and Olly,” &c. Library edition. 2 vols. Globe 
8vo, $3. 


A work of true genius.—[{New York Tribune. 

It is indeed a great book.—[American Magazine. 

One of the most remarkable novels ever written.— 
[Boston Beacon. 

A masterpiece. Certainly it is better worthy of 
study than arything in the literature of recent years. 
The production of ** Robert Elsmere "’ is distinction for 
our generation.—[St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

One of the strongest works of nction that has ap- 
peared in England since George Eliot .—([Critic. 


THE JOURNAL INTIME OF HENRI 
FREDERIC AMIEL. Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
author of “Robert Elemere.’’ New and revised 
edition. J/mmediately. 


THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


FREDERICK, CROWN PRINCE 
AND EMPEROR. A Biographical Sketch 
Dedicated to his Memory. By Renneii Ropp, 
with an Introduction by her Majesty the Empress 
Frederick. With{photograph portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. Second Se- 
ries. By Matruew ARNOLD, with Prefatory Note 
by Lord Coleridge. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


CONTENTS : 


Thomas Gray, 
Wordsworth, 
Shelley, 


CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS OF 
ELIA. Printed on hand-made paper at the 
Cheswick Press. Edited by Augustine Birrell. 
With six etchings by Herbert Railton, 2 vols., 
Pott 8vo, $3.50; with gilt top, $3.75. Also an 
edition on Large Paper, limited to 100 copies. 
2 vols., Pott 8vo, $7. 

Charles Lamb would count himself a fortunate man 
could he see the new edition of ** The Essays of Elia’”’ 
which Macmillan & Co. send us... . These match- 
less essays are issued in two small volumes, beautifully 
printed on the kind of paper that ought to receive such 
humor and such thought, interspersed with miniature 
etchings by Herbert Railton. The editor, Mr. Bir- 
rell, contributes a characteristically bright introduc- 
tion.—(Christian Union. 


ESSAYS THEOLOGICAL AND LIT- 
ERARY. By Hurros, M.A., 
author of “Essays on Some of the Modern 
Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith.’ 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, each $1.50. 


ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MOD- 
ERN GUIDES OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 
IN MATTERS OF FAITH. By R. H. 
Hutton, M.A. Globe 8vo. $1.50. 


CONCERNING MEN, AND OTHER 


PAPERS. By the {author of “‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.”’ l2mo. $1.25. 
I do not think I shall be alone in the opinion that 


this, the latest volume of Mrs. Craik’s essays, is also 
the best.—[J. A. Noble in ** Academy.”’ 


ROMAN MOSAICS; Studies in Rome 
and its Neighborhood. By the Rev. Hue Mac- 
MILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.A., author of ** Bible 
Teachings in Nature,” “‘The Sabbath of the 
Fields,” &c., &c. Globe 8vo. $1.50. 

In these various chapters, the author sometimes 
wanders far away from his subject, but only to enrich 
it with a learning and a wealth of wise reflection and 
sound sentiment, as wellas with a liierary grace and 


skill, that will charm and delight the reader.— 
[ Week. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF OUR 
TIME. Being Sermons and Addresses deliv- 
ered in London, Cambridge, Bristol, and else- 
where. By the Rev. James M. Wuson, M.A., 
Head Master of Clifton Village and Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Londen. l2mo. $1.75. 


BY J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
THE COUNTESS EVE. 


By J. H. SuHorruovuse, author of * John Ingle- 
sant,” Sir Percival,” &. 12mo, $1. 


THE ASPERN PAPERS ; and other 
Stories. By Henry James, author of * The Amer- 
ican,’’ Daisy Miller,’ **The Princess Casamas- 
sima,’’ etc., etc. l2mo, $1.50. 


These stories show that Mr. James has a power and 


effectiveness of literary style unsurpassed in modern 
fiction.—[Boston Journal. 

“The Aspern Papers’’ is like a miniature by a mas- 
ter hand—perfect in finish and yet full of suggestive 
touches. . » + Both the other stories from beginning 
to end enhance the reader’s attention.—[Scottish 
Leader. 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING 
WAYS. By W. Ovurram Tristram. With nu- 


merous illustrations by Hugh Thomson and Her- 
bert Railton. /mmediately, 


SKETCHES FROM A _ TOUR 
THROUGH HOLLAND AND GER- 
MANY. BY J. P. Mauarry and J. E. 
With illustrations by J. E. Rogers. /mmediately. 


THE AMERICAN COMMON. 
WEALTH. By JAMES Bryce, D.C.L., M.P., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University 
of Oxford, author of the Holy Roman Empire.”’ 
Shortly. 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. MOLES WORTH. 


A CHRISTMAS POSY. By Mrs, Moxzs- 


worRTH, author Of “Carrots,” The Cuckoo 
Clock,” ** Tell Me a Story,” etc.,etc. With illus 
trations by Walter Crane. Immediately. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 

THE PHAZDRUS, LYSIS, AND PRO. 
TAGORAS OF PLATO. A new and literal 
translation, mainly from the text of Bekker. By 
J. Wright, M.A. 18mo, $1.25. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE HIS. 
TORY OF ISRAEL. With a reprint of the 
article ** Israel’’ from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. By JuLivs WRLLHAUsEN. Translated from 
the German, under the author’s supervision, by J. 
Sutherland Black, M.A., and Allan Menzies, B.D., 
with Preface by Prof. E. Robertson Smith. s8vo, 
$4. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. 


New York, 


112 4th Avenue. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE full reports of three important gatherings of 
religious men just held—the Episcopal Church 
Congress at Buffalo, the Evangelical Alliance at 
Syracuse, and the Christian Workers at Detroit— 
will be read with special interest. The discussions 
of such assemblages are becoming more and more 
vital and practical, and afford the very best evidence 
of the real activity and life of the churches. Mr. Gil- 
more’s description of a * Mountain White Preacher”’ 
has drawn out a number of vigorous protests, the 
most important of which we select for publication, 
together with Mr. Gilmore’s rejoinder. President 
Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University, is 
always heard with attention, especially on educa- 
tional topics ; what he has to say this week on the 
elements of a sound education deserves the most 
thoughtful reading. Mrs. Dorr’s delightful sketch 
of travel in England is brought to a conclusion in a 
second chapter. Professor Pratt's study of church 
music in this country discloses its value as it pro- 
gresses. ‘l’o The Home Mrs. Goodwin contributes 
a very interesting and practical suggestion for a 
winter’s course of reading. ‘The “ History of the 
Investment of Dimes by a Class of Boys,” written 
by their teacher, will be found specially interesting. 
Mr. Stevenson furnishes a résumé of the musical 
events of the past week; and in the department of 
Books and Authors will be found a review of the 
recent volume of essays by the late Matthew 
Arnold. 


* * 
* 


It is evident that those of us who believe in Civil 
Service Reform have a hot battle, if not a long 
campaign, before us. We do not, indeed, believe 
that Mr. Ingalls, of Kansas, although he is, un- 
fortunately, President of the United States Sen- 
ate, represents the prevailing sentiment in the 
Republican party when he says that “If there will 
be ‘more than forty thousand Democrats in office on 
the 4th of March next, about which I know 
nothing, they should all be removed before the 
going down of the sun on that day, and more than 
forty thousand Republicans appointed in their stead.”’ 
This is machine politics run mad. But it at least 
indicates into what factional fights, into what Marius 
and Sylla war, such leaders as the Kansas Senator 
would bring us, and what gigantic bribes he would 
have the Federal Government offer, to corrupt and 
embitter our political contests. On the other hand, 
an article in an Indianapolis journal, said, though we 
know not with what authority, to reflect the senti- 
ments of the President-elect, cautions the office- 
seekers against expecting a clean sweep. Per con- 
tra, the New York “ Herald ” commends the pur- 
pose imputed to the President, of appointing in the 
South only protectionists to office, and so building 
up a protection party there, and intimates the hope 
that he will pursue this same policy in the North. 
All this indicates the danger of a setback to 
Civil Service Reform, and the necessity of a re- 
currence in public education to first principles : 
namely, that public officers are servants of the pub- 
lie; that purely administrative officers, whose politi- 
eal opinions have no influence upon their conduct 
of public business, should be appointed, retained, 
and dismissed regardless of their political opin- 
ions, as are the employees on a railroad or the 


officers in the army. 


* * 
* 


It is unfortunate that the results of the recent. 
the waning power of the Mormon Church. The 


election have left the constitution of the next House 
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of Pa ae indoubt. The majority, whether 
Democratic or Republican, will be insignificant—not 
more than one or two. The political papers are 
full of threats which would be decidedly ominous if 
we could believe that they really represent the sen- 
timents and purposes of the majority of the two 
parties respectively. On the one hand it is charged 
that the Democratic Governors in one or two States 
have gone behind the returns, thrown out the votes 
of precincts on charges of fraud, and given certiti- 
cates to candidates not elected on the face of the 
returns, and that thus the Democratic party is 
attempting to steal the House. On the other hand, 
it is asserted that the Republicans will, on these 
grounds, ignore the certificates of the Governors, 
override the roll made up by the Clerk, organize a 
Republican House, and depend on the President and 
the Senate to recognise it. ‘There is, of course, dan- 
ger, at such a time, that the rank and file in either 
party will be led to support unscrupulous leaders in 
revolutionary measures, being incited thereto by 
accusations of revolutionary measures brought 
against the other side. We appeal thus early to 
the great conservative sentiment of the country 
against all the attempts to Mexicanize our institu- 
tions. It is far better that the incoming House of 
Representatives should be unjustly organized than 
that the forms of law should be disregarded in its 
organization. The duty of the Clerk of the House 
isclear. It is to make up the roll by putting on it 
the names of those duly certified to him by the 
State authorities. If they have acted corruptly or 
illegally, he is not the tribunal to correct their wrong- 
doing. The House must be peacefully organized 
on the basis of the roll thus made. And if it re- 
fuses to correct any wrong perpetrated by the seat- 
ing of a member not duly elected, the appeal lies, 
not to the Senate and to the President, but to the 
people of the United States. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Ivins’s vigorous indictment of the corrupt 
methods of our elections has received singular con- 
firmation from an unexpected source in a startling 
article in the “ Mail and Express ” (Republican), 
of New York City. The gist of this article is 
that $150,000 was paid by the National Committee 
for use in the city of New York, on the Saturday 
before the election, to be used in “ negotiations ” 
for Republican votes from Democratic voters. And 
the “ Mail and Express” complains that thirty-nine 
thousand less votes were delivered than were 
promised. What is singular about this article, and 
about an analogous one in the New York * Trib- 
une,”’ is that it contains no hint of reprobation of 
this attempt to buy votes, but reserves all its indig- 
nation for the traitor who took the money and did 
not deliver the goods. We have read somewhere 
that in Russia it is not considered indecorous for a 
judge to receive a gratuity from parties prosecut- 
ing a suit before him. He is condemned only in 
case he accepts a gratuity and then renders a de. 
cision for the other party. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that the political conscience of the American 
people is becoming so dull that they receive with 
apathy, not the charge, which might be disbelieved, 
but the naive confession that $150,000 have been 
paid over by honorable gentlemen, on the eve of an 
election, for the purchase of votes, accompanied 
with apparently no consciousness of anything wrong 
in the transaction, except the dishonesty of the 
party leader who is supposed to have taken the 
money and not furnished the voters. 

* * 


Another indication comes from the Far West of 


No. 22. 


law of Idaho requires every voter to take an oath 
that he is not a member of any association which 
encourages bigamy. Some Mormons took the oath, 
but were refused registration notwithstanding. 
Thereupon a writ of mandamus was issued, to 
compel the officers to register the would-be voters. 
The Court refused the writ, holding that since the 
Church had not repudiated bigamy, and had for- 
merly taught it, members of that Church were ex- 
cluded by the law from the polls. Then it was 
rumored that the Mormons were going to withdraw 
temporarily from the Church, put in their votes, 
and then rejoin the Church again. The “Salt 
Lake Herald,” the Mormon organ, counseled Mor- 
Notwith- 
standing this counsel, a number of Mormons did 


mons against pursuing any such course. 


withdraw, but on taking the oath were arrested for 
perjury. A test trial was made early in this month. 
The aceused declared that. he had withdrawn from 
the Church of his own accord, beeause he wanted 
to help elect a delegate to Congress, and he was 
discharged. We are too far from the scene to esti- 
mate very wisely the significance of these events, 
but it looks to us as though Mormons, when brought 
face to face with the issue whether they would 
abandon their citizenship or abandon their Mormon 
Church, gave citizenship the preference. 


There appears to be a growing apprehension in 
France of the near approach of a sharp political 
crisis which may take the form of a revolution. It 
has been the habit of the European press to predict 
the downfall of the Republic so constantly for the 
past few years that most men who believe in re- 
publican institutions have ceased to trouble them- 
selves about these Cassandra-like effusions. In the 
present situation there are, however, certain ele- 
ments which may at any moment become dangerous. 
Boulanger, who has been killed off several times, is 
apparently more alive than ever, and it looks very 
much as if all sections of the opposition in the 
Assembly would unite with him for the immediate 
purpose of effecting a radical change of Govern- 
ment. In this crisis there is, unfortunately, no 
confidence in the Ministry. The revision of the 
Constitution which they have proposed as a remedy 
forsecuring more efficient government is not seriously 
taken by the people, but is regarded, as we antici- 
pated, as a mere makeshift. Meanwhile all man- 
ner of revelations of corruption have been coming 
to light during the last few weeks, discrediting a 
large number of Republican deputies ; and, as if to 
add to the general chaos of the situation, the 
Ministry have made the probably fatal tactical 
blunder of proposing a measure which will impose 
a tax of one per cent. on all incomes from invested 
capital, and the half of one per cent. on all profes- 
sional meomes of $400 and upwards. If there is 
anything which a Frenchman hates, it is an income 
tax—a tax which involves a disclosure of his private 
affairs. No measure which the Government could 
suggest would probably arouse more bitter antago- 
nism among men of all parties than this unfortunate 
proposal. 
Paris, which has been the center of Radicalism for 
a century, will make a great demonstration in which 
the Radical members of the Assembly will join, and 
there will probably be a great outburst of feeling 
against Boulanger. On the same night the Boulan- 
ger faction will meet at a dinner where it is believed 
the Government will be criticised without merey 
and sentiments expressed so treasonable in their 
character that the Ministry will be obliged either to 
notice them or to succumb. It is very possible that 
these storm-signals indicate nothing more serious 


On Sunday the Municipal Council of. 
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than a passing flurry ; on the other hand, they may 
indicate a political cyglone. 


* * 
* 


While the English Tories are fighting Home 
Rule and applying coercion in Ireland, they are 
giving evidence that the fierce discussions of late 
years have not been without influence. One of the 
measures for the relief of Ireland adopted a few 
years ago was known as the Ashbourne Act. 
Under the provisions of this Act the sum of $26,- 
00,000 waa appropriated to be loaned under cer- 
tain conditions to tenants in Ireland for the purpose 
of enabling them to purchase land. Under this 
Act more than 14,000 agreements for the purchase 
of land have been made, and nearly 9,000 have 
already gone into effect. The Conservative Min- 
istry have resolved to extend the benefits of this 
Act by doubling the appropriation, and have ac- 
cordingly introduced a bill consisting of a single 
clause, and enacting that instead of the £5,000,000 
mentioned in the Ashbourne Act, £10,000,000 shall 
be applied to the object therein specified. This 
action of the Government has put the Liberals in 
an embarrassing position. ‘The Government meas- 
ure is in direct line with measures introduced by 
suecessive Liberal Ministries, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
opposition takes the form of a proposal to substi- 
tute for the extension of the Ashbourne Act the 
extension of the Land Law of 1887 so as to em- 
power the courts to reduce or cancel arrears of rent 
that are found to be excessive. It seems to be 
felt among many of the Liberals that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opposition is.a matter of political tactics 
rather than of conviction, since the effect of the 
Ashbourne Act is to create a large peasant proprie- 
tary class by making the present tenants the owners 
of the land. This is precisely one of the things 
which Mr. Gladstone and all Irish reformers have 
desired to see. From this distance it looks as if 
Mr. Gladstone had made a mistake, although it is 
rather entertaining to read the criticisms on him by 
some American newspapers whose partisanship in 
home politics stops at nothing, bat who are greatly 
shocked at any display of partisan spirit abroad. 
Mr. Parnell is also opposed to the bill, and is put in 
very much the same position as Mr. Gladstone. 


* * 


The German Reichstag reassembled on Thurs- 
day of last week, the Emperor opening the sessions 
in person. His address, which has been waited for 
with a good deal of interest, was distinctly pacific 
in tone. He declared that his recent journeys 
through the Empire had convinced him of the prev- 
alent desire of the people for imperial unity. He 
noted the improvements in trade and the high 
prices which farming produce is bringing throughout 
the Empire. With reference to social and political 
legislation he has affirmed his adherence to the pol- 
icy of his grandfather. He does not indulge the 
hope of banishing misery by legislation, but he 
declares it to be a duty to alleviate suffering as far 
as possible by organic institutions. The principle 
of love of one’s neighbor is the duty of the State as 
a public community. Commenting on the state of 
affairs in Africz, the Emperor says that, following 
the initiative of England, he has concluded an ar- 
rangement with the friendly powers for the aboli- 
tion of slave-trading inthatcountry. The relations 
of Germany with all the foreign powers are peace- 
ful, and the Emperor’s endeavor has been to insure 
the continuance of peace throughout Europe. This 
is the end of the alliance with Austria and Italy. 
“To bring without necessity the miseries of even a 
victorious war upon Germany would be incompati- 
ble with my Christian faith and my duties toward 
the German people.” It was in the interest of 
peace that the recent journeys of the Emperor to 
foreign capitals were made, and the observation of 
those journeys justifies the Emperor in the hope 
that peace will be preserved. Europe will anxious- 


= 


ly await the confirmation of these sentiments by 
the future policy of the German Empire. 


The more we learn of the working of the new 
German poor laws the more apparent becomes the 
absolute harmlessness of these “ socialistic” play- 
things which Prince Bismarck rattles so loudly in 
the ears of the working classes in the attempt to 
persuade them that he and the barons whom he 
represents are their best friends. The first annual 
report of the Imperial Insurance Office indicates just 
how much the working people are helped by the 
Accident Insurance laws. The amount paid in in- 
demnities through sixty-two Trade Associations, rep- 
resenting 3,500,000 workmen, was $425,000, or less 
than twelve cents apiece for the employees. The 
cost of administering the insurance bureau was much 
greater than the amount paid in indemnities, being 
$650,000. Nominally, this burden rested upon the 
employers, but inasmuch as it is paid by Trade Asso- 


ciations which “draw up their own statutes and - 


manage their own finances,” these compactly organ- 
ized combinations of employers are able either ta, 
deduct the expenses from the wages of their work- 
ingmen or else to obtain additional power over 
them in the way of requiring longer hours and 
compelling them to submit to petty exactions. If 
the workingman is dissatisfied with the decision 
of the Governing Board of the Trade Association, 
he has the right of appeal to an arbitration court, 
composed of two representatives of the employers, 
two of the workmen, with a president who is a 
public official. But from this court a further appeal 
lies to the Imperial Insurance Office, most of whose 
members are appointed by the Government, and so 
far removed from the workingmen that the injured 
workman has little chance of either sympathy or 
influence. On the whole, this arrangement is much 
more cumbersome and unsatisfactory than that which 
exists in the industries directly under the State 
control. There, about $50,000 is paid in indemni- 
ties against but $2,000 paid for administration. A 
simple system of State ownership has many impor- 
tant advantages over a complicated system of State 
control. 


* * 


The opening of the Slater Memorial Building in 
the town of Norwich, Conn., is the practical begin- 
ning of a serious effort to carry out a serious pur- 
pose which may be defined as the inculcation of 
sound knowledge of great art, the knowledge 
based upon intimate acquaintance with the 
standards of sculpture, and, with obvious limita- 
tions, of painting. Mr. W. A. Slater, a wealthy 
citizen of Norwich, has presented to the town 
a gift of great general usefulness in a memorial 
building intended for various public purposes. A 
part of this building is devoted to the Slater Mu- 
seum, and at the formal opening last week the 
peculiar value of this boon to the public was set 
forth by one than whom no one is better qualified 
to speak upon this subject—Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, of Harvard University. Museum founding 
is no new thing in America, but there are some 
melancholy examples which teach that our experi- 
ence is yet unripe. We need not cite examples of 
museums which have become mere storehouses of 
miscellaneous curiosities, museums whose curators 
have felt bound to accept the gifts of those who have 
regarded a museum as a peep-show, or have sought 
selfish reputations. But itis well to call attention 
to the Slater Museum, not only as an example of 
public spirit, but also as a most gratifying illustra- 
tion of the educational possibilities of a compara- 
tively small amount of money when expended by 
one possessed of thorough knowledge and good 
taste. Mr. Edward Robinson, of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, has had charge of the selection 
and arrangement of the collection. There are now 


between 150 and 200 casts of the best examples of 


classical sculpture, and competent testimony assures 


_us that to the collection asrepresentative of Greek and 


Greco-Roman art no exception can be taken. The 
sculpture of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
is represented b r 200 judiciously chosen exam. 
ples, and the cof€ction presents the valuable featuy. 
of a consi ble number of semi-architectura| 
casts like thogé of the pulpit of San Croce and thy 
large font of Siena. The collection of photographs 
presents not only paintings but also contains examples 
of fine architectural effort, equal in their perfect 
reproduction to the Braun photographs of the ceil- 
ing of the Sistine Chapel, the great Veronese of the 
Venice Academy, and Rembrandt’s “ Night Watch.” 
There is also a collection of coins; but, without 
lingering upon these admirably selected collections. 
we may simply point out the educational possibilities 
of such a museum and the fact that such collections 
are now within the reach of even our smaller cities. 
That the Slater Museum will be a constant means 
of culture and enlightenment cannot be doubted, and 
the need of such an agency, especially in our smaller 
communities, will be readily acknowledged. Phi 
listinism and worse is rife in our large cities as in 
our towns, but the trend of life in the small towns 
especially makes toward narrowness. There is no 
reason why the Slater Museum should not be the 
first of many similar collections of great art, con- 
stant influences toward the higher culture in those 
communities which care to cherish aspirations above 
their material needs. 


* * 


It is reported that Dr. Parkhurst, the pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, in New 
York City, has urged his people to adopt the free 
pew system, making the support of the church 
wholly dependent upon voluntary contributions, to 
be collected by the envelope plan, and that, by way 
of adding emphasis to this appeal, he has generously 
declared that if his people will adopt it, he, for his 
part, will, after all the other expenses of the church 
are paid, take what remains for his salary, pro- 
vided it is not too much! The Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church was, a few years ago, one of 
the wealthy up-town churches of the city, but has 
already become a quasi down-town church. Under 
Dr. Parkhurst’s ministry it is especially a church of 
the young men, though by no means dependent 
upon a floating congregation. It is still a church of 
wealthy households, and pre-eminently one of Chris- 
tian culture. We see no reason to suppose that 
there is any one best method of raising the neces- 
sary funds for church maintenance ; the best method 
for each church depends on its circumstances. But 
there is no question that, in our great cities, there 
is a superfluity of pewed churches, maintained for 
the worship and instruction of the pew renters, and 
that there is a great lack of church accommodations 
for that large class of our city population who lack 
either the inclination or the ability to hire a pew or 
a sitting, but not the inclination to attend church 
and to pay their quota of its expense, provided this 
is not levied as a tax but is accepted as a contribu- 
tion. Dr. Parkhurst has set an example, or at least 
given an impulse and emphasis to an exa mple set by 
others, which we hope will be influential in provid- 
ing down-town districts in our great cities with free 
churches. It should be added that he has not been 
driven to this by a desire to fill up enipty pews, for 
the church is ordinarily crowded, and were it not 
for the notable hospitality of the pew-holders it 
would be difficult for strangers, at least on Sunday 
mornings, to get seats. 

* 


We are glad to find the New York “ Evangelist ” 
occupying the same ground which The Christian 
Union occupies in reference to the theater question. 
It devotes an editorial of some length in its last 
week’s issue to an account of the “ Old Homestead,” 
which it strongly recommends to its readers as pure 
and healthful. It is thus applying the principle 
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for which The Christian Union has contended—that 
Christian people should discriminate between the 
good and the evil in the theater, and that Chris- 
tian ministers should teach them so todo. The 
“Qld Homestead” is pure and healthful, but not 
more so than some other plays which furnish as 
innocent amusement, and some of them more intel- 
lectual culture. “ Hazel Kirke” as presented by the 
Madison Square Company, Joseph Jefferson's 
“ Rip Van Winkle,” and the revival of Shakspearean 
plays by Booth and Barrett and by Daly, are as 
worthy of commendation for their varied merit as 
the “Old Homestead” for its naturalness and 
simplicity. The truth is, the question so often 
asked, Do you approve of the theater? is irrational 
and itself demoralizing. There is no the theater. 
If we were to ask, Do you approve the book? you 
would answer, What book? or the picture, What 
picture? or the newspaper, What newspaper? or 
even the preacher, What preacher’ There are 
theaters and theaters; there are plays and plays. 
The conscience is educated by being taught to dis- 
criminate between the good and evil in church, in 
art, in literature, and in the drama. It is blunted 
and weakened when it is taught to give either in- 
discriminate praise or indiscriminate condemnation. 


* * 
* 


The New York City Church Extension and Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is entering upon a new phase of work which must 
be heartily commended. For many years it has 
initiated and built churches, saved properties which 
local boards could not longer carry, and has admi- 
rably conserved and advanced the interests of evan- 
gelism in the city. During the past year, under 
the wise leadership of its President, Mr. Bowles 
Colgate, and its able Secretary, Dr. M. D. C. Craw- 
ford, it has turned its attention to that first prob- 
lem of evangelism—the foreign populations in our 
great cities. A mission has been established at 
Battery Park in the charge of a superintendent and 
two missionaries. Over two hundred conversions 
are reported, and hundreds of immigrants have 
been assisted in numberless ways. A mission to the 
Chinese has been undertaken at Twenty-third Street 
and Seventh Avenue; another to the Italians has 
been opened at the Five Points. Last month, at 
No. 58 Third Street, a French mission was inaugu- 
rated. Not less important is the enterprise at 55 
Little Twelfth Street, at Central Assembly Hall. 
This work is conducted after the manner of the 
McAll missions in Paris, by the Rev. J. 5. Stone 
and wife, who, after much experience with the low- 
est classes in Bombay,.declare they have met no 
such heathen as these men and boys—mostly 
foreigners—who crowd this Assembly Hall. It is 
the purpose of the Society to open other missions 
of this kind, each to be under the care of some one 
of the stronger churches. In addition to these new 
enterprises, the project for establishing a Deacon- 
esses’ Home, in accordance with the plans adopted 
by the last General Conference, is well under way. 


The name of Mr. I. D. Williamson, of Philadel- 
phia, must be added to the long roll of American 
philanthropists. The magnificent sum of $5,000,000 
as a foundation for a mechanical school for boys 
will rank among the most princely gifts ever made 
by an individual for educational purposes. Its 
value and its significance are not to be measured, 
however, by its amount in dollars and eents. The 
object of the gift discloses the practical sagacity of 
the donor in applying his fortune to one of the 
great needs of the time. Wisely expended and 
administered, this princely gift ought, and doubtless 
will, perform an immense service to industrial and 
mechanical education in this country, and thus 
directly to the solution of that industrial problem 
which is by all odds the most important question of 
the day. 


GENERAL News.—The destruction of shipping 
by the storms of Monday and Sunday is reported to 
be greater than for many years.——John Bright, 
the English statesman, is lying at the point of death 
as we go to press.——General Newton has resigned 
the office of Commissioner of Public Works in this 
city, and Mayor Hewitt has appointed D. Lowber 
Smith in his place ; the move is regarded as an at- 
tempt to outflank Tammany. The United States 
steamship “ Boston” has arrived from Hayti with 
yellow fever on board; there have been four deaths; 
there is no danger of the disease spreading. 
Bedell, the forger, has been sentenced to twenty- 
five years’ hard labor in Sing Sing. The Judges 
of the Parnell Commission have fined Edward Har- 
rington £500 for contempt of court. Mayor Hew- 
itt has appointed Mrs. William B. Rice as one of 
the School Commissioners of this city. At the 
Knights of Labor Convention Mr. Powderly was 
not only re-elected General Master Workman, but 
was permitted to choose his own cabinet, the Con- 
vention merely electing four of the eight nominees 
whom he presented. His salary is continued at 
35,000 a year, but after his re-election he stated 


that he would accept but 33,000. 


THE JOURNAL FOR TO-DAY. 


Lhe do you want of your weekly newspaper ¢ 
We will tell you what we think you want. 
We shall be glad to have you tell us if we under- 
stand that want aright. 

You want, first of all, a paper which will interpret, 
candidly, faithfully, fearlessly, the history of our 
own times; which will tell you the history which 
the present generation is making, as the historian 
should tell you the history which past generations 
have made; which will write of the election of Har- 
rison in 1888 as dispassionately as of the election of 
Washington in 1789; which will deal with the 
Prohibition movement of to-day as candidly as with 
the Washingtonian movement of half a century ago; 
which will cheat with no false hopes or delusive 
promises ; which will minister to truth, not to prej- 
udice ; which will be equally discriminating to see 
the good and the evil in the Protestant and the 
Romish communion, the Irish and the Anglo-Saxen 
races, the Democratic and the Republican parties ; 
which will see life, not through colored glasses, po- 
litical or sectarian, but always through a translucent 
atmosphere; which will acknowledge allegiance 
to no party, only to patriotism; to no creed, only 
to truth; to no faction, only to humanity; to no 
church, only to Christ. 

But the journal that you want will not only 
describe what is, it will also lead the way to what 
ought to be. It will be an educator ; the ally of 
every influence for good, the enemy of every influ- 
ence for evil. 

The five great educative influences of our age are: 
Literature, the School, the State, the Church, and 
the Home. You want a journal whith will help 
you to make best use of each of these. 

The prolific press sends forth books and periodi- 
cals good, bad, and mixed. Some books are poison, 
some food, some simply sawdust. You want to 
know what the world of to-day is thinking about, 
and literature tells you. You wanta journal which 
will portray that literature to you and give you 
some illustrations of its best thoughts. You do not 
want a Protestant Index Expurgatorius, which 
tells you what you may and what you may not 
read ; but a friend who will describe current lit- 
erature and leave you to decide the question of 
reading for yourself. You want it edited in the 
interest, not of booksellers, but of book-buyers ; not 
to praise, nor to condemn, nor always to criticise, 
but to describe. You want it to include art, music, 
and the drama, as companions of literature, and to 
guide you to the best in all. And, as you have not 
money to buy all good books, nor time to read them 
all, you want it to give you in its columns, in 


literary articles, some of the best thoughts and 
noblest impulses of current literature. 

You want, for the children of the country, schools 
that shall not merely cram the minds with undigested 
information, bat shall educate the judgment, 
develop the conscience, invigorate both mind and 
body, and trai the whole nature, body, mind, and 
spirit, to right habits of life. You want a journal 
which will neither indict nor eulogize present 
systems of education, but, allying itself with the best 
educators, will help te lead toward a system of 
education broader in its scope, more vital in its spirit, 
more intelligent in its methods, more profoundly 
and definitely moral in its purposed ends. You 
want it to tell you what sort of education the 
country is now giving its children, and how it can 
give them a better education. 

The democratic State is not always the best 
governed, but its citizens are under the most 
vigorous education. We learn by our blunders 
as well as by our wisdom, by our failures as well 
as by our successes. Neither party has all the 
patriotism or all the political wisdom. You want 
a journal which treats the State as a school. and 
an election as a lesson, not as a campaign ; which 
will tell you candidly the tendencies of different 
parties and interpret truly the meaning of their 
victories and defeats; which will summon men of 
all parties to battle against corrupt and corrupting 
methods, and will wage in your name, and as your 
representative, a fearless war against monopolies, 
rings, demagoguery, intimidation, secret corruption 
and open bribery, and will count these things 
equally the enemy of the Republic whether they 
appear in North or South, in city or country, under 
Republican or Democratic management. 

The Church is more than an aggregate of the 
churches, as Christianity is more than an aggregate 
of the sects. There are journals, and excellent 
ones, attached to the various denominations. and 
pledged to the advocacy of their creeds. But 
America needs also a journal, or journals, attached 
to no denomination and the servant of none, to rep- 
resent the Church, not the churches, and to tell 
what Christianity is doing in the world, not what a 
special organized fragment of it is doing. A jour- 
nal which represents Christianity, not the sects ; 
the Church, not certain churches; Christ. not a 
creed. A journal which, believing in both liberty 
and union as one and inseparable, promotes union 
in the spirit of liberty. A journal which puts 
hope, faith, and charity above knowing in part and 
prophesying in part. A journal which has no fear 
for the faith, and neither dreads an attack nor 
courts a controversy. A journal which expects the 
Chureh to grow both in grace and in knowledge, 
and which neither fears change which is growth 
nor desires change which is not. A journal which 
accepts Paul's magna charta of religious liberty. of 
thought—* Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.’” A journal whose field is the world, whose 
instrument is truth, whose object is the develop- 
ment of human character, and whose inspiration is 
hope and love. 

Most fundamental of all educational institutions 
is the Home. You want a home journal. A 
journal which believes in the truth of that motto 
which we this week adopt : “Saving the Family Saves 
the Nation.” A journal which ministers to-every 
one in the Home—father, mother, children, serv- 
ants ; and to every department of the Home—parlor, 
library, bedroom, nursery, kitchen. A journal 
which teaches how to make Home happy and helps 
to make Home pure. A journal which entertains 
and instructs, gives both wisdom and good cheer. 
A journal whose coming brings with it a benedic- 
tion of peace, whose weekly salutation is like that 
of the Eastern guest on entering a home: Peace be 
with this household. 

It is not wise to spend much time in self-exam- 
ination. The best work is that which is done without 
self-consciousness. But it is well occasionally to 
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stop, reflect, re-examine one’s purpose, and inquire if 
he is adhering to it. We put down here, as we 
might in a private diary, what is the purpose of The 
Christian Union, never consciously departed from 
since it was founded by our predecessor, but grown 
clearer and more definite in mind, and we believe 
also broader and better in realM{&tion. We de- 
scribe, not what The Christian Union is or has been, 
but what we have tried to make it, what it is in our 
- ideal of it, and what we hope more and more it will 
become. 


- ARE WE MAKING CRIMINALS ? 


“‘New Princeton Review” and the “ 
rum ” for November contain each an article on 
the problem presented by our criminal classes. The 
latter, by Charles Dudley Warner, could not better 
supplement the former, by George R. Stetson, if the 
two writers had combined beforehand and agreed 
upon the division of the topic. Mr. Stetson pre- 
sents in a very effective way, and in a popular form, 
the results of an exhaustive analysis of criminal 
statistics in the last census, as it is presented by Mr. 
Wines in the recent numbers of the “ International 
Record of Charities and Correction,” and ‘these 
statistics seem to bear out the title of Mr. Stetson's 
article, “The Renaissance of Barbarism,”’ and to 
justify his, assertion that “we are ina period of 
moral decadence—a decadence which is not con- 
fined to Massachusetts and the United States, but 
which casts its shadow over the European Conti- 
nent.” This is a startling statement, but the fig- 
ures in support of it are equally startling, since 
they show an increase in the ratio of prisoners to 
population in the United States of from 1 in 3,448 
in 1850, to 1 in 855 in 1880. In Massachusetts 
the prison population has more than doubled in its 
relation to the general population between 1850 and 
1887. 

It is indeed true that improvements in civiliza- 
tion necessarily involve some increase in crime, 
especially against property. Where there is nothing 
to steal there are no thieves. But we cannot attrib- 
ute the relative increase of crime in the United 
States wholly to this cause, since in England civili- 
zation has also improved in thirty years, and yet 
under an improved penal system crime has dimin- 
ished from about 22,000 criminals in 1850, out of 
a population of 17,700,000, to 11,400 in 1880, out 
of a population of 24,500,000. Why has the ratio 
of criminals increased in the United States and de- 
creased in Great Britain ? 4 

We cannot console our humiliated national pnde 
by charging this increase upon immigration. In 
1850 the percentage of foreign-born prisoners was 
five times that of native prisoners; in 1880 it 
is a little less than double. This may, indeed, be 
due to the fact that imported c:iminal tendencies 
descend to the second and third generation, but the 
fact is equally ominous, whatever its cause. It 
is singular and significant that there has been a 
similar increase in criminal population on the Euro- 
pean Continent, and also significant that more than 
half our convicted criminals are under twenty-eight 
years of age. 

Mr. Stetson attributes this increase in our crim- 
inal classes to several causes: to the increase of 
city population and the consequent breaking up 
of home life; to the multiplicity of saloons, and 
consequent drunkenness; to the prolific character 
of the criminal classes, and the evil influences which 
surround their children ; to the absence of religious 
and industrial instruction from our system of edu- 
cation ; and to the deficiency of the logical faculty, 
and the failureto develop it—that is, to the substitu- 
tion of the cramming process in our schools for 
processes which develop the habit of reflection. 

Charles Dudley Warner, in the “Forum,” as- 
suming, as it were, the Renaissance of Barbarism as 
a basis, points out the remedy, by demanding the 
organization of a system for the “prevention of 


crime.” In the science of medicine “ there has been 
a great deal of progress in the last fifty years; in 
penology very little.” That is to say, we make 
systematic and scientific endeavors by sanitary 
measures to prevent disease, but none by moral san- 
itary measures to prevent the multiplication of crim- 
inals and the spread of crime. The remedy which 
he proposes is twofold: “ First, the rescue of chil- 
dren predisposed by their circumstances to crime. 
Second, the subjection of actual criminals to disci- 
pline calculated to change their habits, until they are, 
by competent authority, pronounced fit to go out.” 

In calling the attention of our readers to these 
two significant articles, we have little more to do 
than to add emphasis to their recommendations. 
For society to pursue methods which create and 
multiply criminals, and leave the Christian church, 
and individual philanthropy, to rescue a few elect 
ones from the constantly increasing mass, is not a 
very strong indication of an advanced and intelli- 
gent Christian sentiment. So long as the malarial 
swamp is undrained, there is nothing for the doctor 
to do but to administer quinine to patiénts poisoned 
by the malaria; but the first duty of the commu- 
nity is, not to erect a hospital, but to drain the 
swamp. ‘These two articles emphasize reforms 
which The Christian Union has more than once 
urged. We must broaden our public school sys- 
tems, even if we do so at the expense of the over- 
praised higher education. By an industrial system 
attached to our common schools we must make 
labor intelligent and honored. By systematic in- 
struction introduced into the earlier departments— 
for many children graduate at fourteen—we must 
teach the pupils in our public school, many of whom 
get no other instruction either from the home or the 
church, the fundamental principles of Christian 
ethics. We must develop the sense of right and 
wrong, and the will to do the right and eschew the 
wrong. Intelligence without moral culture only 
makes a shrewder criminal. 7 

Along with this change in education should be 
introduced a still more radical change in our system 
of justice. It should be transformed into a system 
of redemption. To arrest, as we do in New York 
City, a man for drunkenness, send him up to the 
Island for ten days, and rearrest him the day after 
his discharge for the same offense, and continue the 
process, so that he is arrested, tried, and ‘convicted 
twenty or thirty times a year, is an act of almost 
incredible folly. The man who is so weak or so 
wicked as to be a burden or a menace to society 
should be put into a reformatory and kept there 
until it is well established that he is to be a burden 
or a menace no longer. And if he is incorrigible, 
he should simply be kept there for life; not as a 
punishment for any past offense, but as a protec- 
tion to society from future offenses. In short, the 
curative idea must take the place of the retributive 
idea in criminal jurisprudence. 

This would revolutionize our so-called system of 
justice, but it would also make a punishment most 
dreaded by those who most need its deterrent influ- 
ence. For to commit a thief to jail until he has 
acquired both the capacity and the purpose of hon- 
est self-support would be, if he is a deliberate and 
determined thief, the worst punishment that could 
be inflicted on him. All of which is only repeating 
in a different form what Mr. Warner has said so 
admirably in the “ Forum:” “ We let the criminal 
class prey upon us, knowing all the time what they 
are doing. We have gradually learned to act differ- 
ently in other social dangers. If a man has small- 
pox, we send him to a pest-house, and keep him 
there till he is cured; if he is a dangerous lunatic, 
we put him in an asylum, and keep him there until 
he is pronounced sane by competent authority.” 
It is strange, when the evil is so great and the rem- 
edy so plain, that the public, represented in its legis- 
latures, is so slow to see the one and adopt the 
other. 


METHODIST MISSIONS—RETROSPECT 
AND OUTLOOK. 


B A ps: General Missionary Committee of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church completed its important 

annual work of review and appropriation last week. 
The usual enthusiasm was somewhat chastened by 
the condition of the Treasury and the consequent 
necessity of scaling down the generous advances 
which the surplus of a year ago had encouraged. 
While such curtailment has been deemed wise, the 
impression that the Society is forced to take a step 
backward will be disproved by a glance at the fig- 
ures. The total amount received from the Confer- 
ences is $935,121.38, an increase over the receipts 
from the same source a year ago, when nearly 
$100,000 more than the preceding year were turned 
into the Treasury. The actual collections show a 
gain in four years of about $300,000. The falling 
off in this year’s income is in the item of “Sundry 
Sources,” which was swelled to unusual proportions 
last year by the sale of certain properties in the 
West, yielding some $60,000. And yet, notwith- 
standing this special decrease, the total income for 
the current year reaches the sum of $1,000,581.24. 

It may be remembered that a year ago, when the 
Committee found in the hands of the Society a sur- 
plus of over $80,000, its enthusiasm believed the 
Church would respond to a call for $1,200,000, and 
the appropriations were based upon this expectation. 
The event has proved that the pace has been too 
rapid, and, wisely, the Committee, while still asking 
for the same sum, is reducing its expenditures so 
that the discrepancy may be met and the natural 
growth maintained by the steady increase in the 
annual revenues. 

Probably the recent meeting has illustrated more 
distinctly than ever the peculiar value of the unique 
method of the Methodists in the matter of mission- 
ary administration. This General Committee is 
the creature of the General Conference—its ex- 
officio members, the bishops and secretaries, being 
elected by that body, and the representatives of the 
several districts and of the Missionary Board 
receiving their authority from the same source. 
The discussion of the interests of the various mis- 
sion fields elicits information from a dozen wise 
men who have studied the work upon the ground. 
The facts concerning European, Asiatic, and South 
American missions are represented, not only by the 
secretaries but by bishops, several of whom have in 
the few years past visited officially those fields. 
The presence in the Committee of Missionary 
Bishops Taylor and Thoburn has emphasized the 
importance of the work in Asia and India. The 
new mission which centers in Singapore, where the 
nobler Chinese have greatly aided the establish- 
ment of educational work, is attracting much atten- 
tion. It has been formally set apart as the Malay- 
sia Mission. The returns from Korea are meager ; 
the hindrances there are great, yet steady advances 
are being made. The work in Catholic countries 
prospers. Mexico, South America, Italy, send favor- 
able reports. The headquarters of the latter mis- 
sion have been transferred to Florence from Rome. 
Bishop Mallalieu, who has just returned from the 
tour of the European Conferences, speaks with 
enthusiasm and courage of the progress of evan- 
gelical religion in Germany and Scandinavia, where 
the removal of State restrictions is constantly open- 
ing new opportunities. The African work in 
Liberia languishes, and the practical results of 
Bishop Taylor’s self-supporting missions in the 
Congo Valley are not such as can be tabulated. 
The brave Bishop himself is undaunted in his pur- 
pose and unchanged in his convictions, and soon 
departs for the Dark Continent to wrestle again 
with its powers of darkness in hand-to-hand con- 
flict. The development of the work in India along 
Sunday-school lines is very marked, and the devout 
men and women there are full of courage despite 
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the English Canon’s figures. It is yet too early to 
report upon the result of the General Conference 
action looking toward consolidation in Japan. In 
general, that measure has been approved, but its 
exact results are not yet ready for statement. 

The consideration of the Southern and frontier 
work in our country is always conducted with great 
care. From every quarter comes the cry for help, 
and in every mission there is evidence of an earnest, 
aggressive spirit. It is clear enough to any who 
will listen and heed that the days of self-denial are 
not past. Incidentally it may be said that the 
women’s work, in both home and foreign fields, 
shows great advance in power. At this writing 
the statement of the amount raised by the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society, whose annual meeting 
has just been held in Boston, is not at hand, but 
throughout the year each month has revealed the 
widening influence of that society in its work in the 
South and West and among the immigrants in New 
York City. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society reported, for the year ending in October, 
receipts to the amount of $200,000, and advance 
in all departments of its work. 

It would seem that our Methodist friends are 
doing for missions a noble work, and one which 
must not be impeded by any hesitancy on the part 
of the contributors to its enterprises at home and 
abroad to increase their gifts during the coming 
year. The refutation of the pessimistic assaults 
upon the genuineness of missionary success must 
be furnished by the undaunted courage, the change- 
less faith, of the churches as demonstrated by the 
optimism of the purse. 


LOVE AND WORK. 


OVE and work are often far apart in our 
thoughts, but it is only when they are united 
that the highest results are achieved. Duty and 
necessity will make men faithful, but never inspire 
them. Love, on the other hand, adds to absolute 
fidelity a glow and inspiration which are creative. 
Those who have studied Corot’s morning skies, deep 
and tender with an unfathomable light, have often 
wondered why this artist alone of all his contem- 
poraries has mastered the secret of the morning sky. 
But they have ceased to wonder when they read of 
the passion for the sky of dawn which possessed 
the great painter, and led him, morning after morn- 
ing, year after year, into the open fields, to sit there 
absorbed and enchanted while the night slowly 
changed to day about him. Corot loved the dawn, 
and the dawn inspired him as it has inspired no 
other artist. It is the absence of love which makes 
most work drudgery.. A good deal of that which 
is put by necessity into men’s hands to do cannot 
of itself evoke this feeling; there is nothing in it 
which touches the imagination or appeals to the emo- 
tions. When the work itself does not possess these 
qualities, it can still be done in the spirit which in- 
spires them. A man may love life and all that it 
brings him in the way of opportunity with such in- 
tensity and whole-heartedness that the meanest 
detail of it comes to have meaning and beauty 
in his eyes. All great workers, men who have 
achieved the very highest results and have stamped 
their performances with individuality and distine- 
tion, have been men of a mighty passion ; they have 
been enchanted by the thing they were doing ; and 
their devotion to it, their absorption in it, have 
betrayed the marks of a great affection. 

There is a great deal of work, however, given to 
men to do which is capable of calling out the deep- 
est sentiment of love, which has in it suggestions for 
the intellect, appeals to the imagination, outlooks 
for usefulness, sufficient to lay a spell on the 
greatest nature that ever handled tools. So, no 
one can doubt who looks at his canvases, did the 
work of painting appeal to Raphael ; so, unquestion- 
ably, did the work of writing throw its spell over 
the great soul who passed through three worlds in 


order that he might see man in all the condi- 
tions of his estate. The same mighty passion is 
found in the achievement of every great worker, 
and every great man must of necessity be a great 
worker. The aged statesman who spoke a few weeks 
ago at Birmingham unquestionably loves the work 
into which he has put such tremendous and tireless 
energy. No mere sense of duty, no whip of ne- 
cessity, could ever have drawn out such a magnifi- 
cent and unbroken activity as that which has made 
the history of Mr. Gladstone. We all need tocome 
into closer contact with our work. It is not enough 
to make a sense of duty wait upon it; it is not 
enough to brood over it in thought, penetrating it 
with ideas and giving it the order of a new and 
fresher method ; we must press it to our hearts if 
for ourselves and for others we would transform 
what might be its drudgery into the discipline that 
makes character, and transmute its hard material- 
ism into something spiritual and satisfying. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Twelfth Church Congress of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches opened its sessions in Buf- 

falo on Tuesday, the 20th inst., with the service of 
the Holy Communion in Trinity Church. A short 
address was made at that service by Bishop Coxe, 
at whose invitation the Congress had selected Buf- 
falo as the place of meeting, and who presided with 
his accustomed courtesy at it sessions. At the com- 
munion address Bishop Coxe took for his text, 
which he recommended as the motto for the Con- 
gress, the words of St. Paul, “ Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” In the meeting 
which followed the opening service, and which was 
also held in Trinity Church, Bishop Coxe delivered 
the inaugural address, and in it dwelt chiefly upon 
the ability of such an institution as the Church Con- 
gress to assist in the fulfillment of the true function 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, 
as he conceived it; viz., to afford a true center for 
Catholic uuity. The Lambeth Conference recently 
held was declared to have been effectual in formu- 
lating this position for the Anglican Communion, 
and the estimates of De Maistre on the one hand and 
of Governor Ellsworth and Dr. Howes, of Connect- 
icut, on the other, were used to enforce the same 
position. No one was surprised to hear from Bishop 
Coxe the contrast of the Church’s position with that of 
Ultramontanism as the authorization and key to all 
proposed discussion, and to have its enlargement 
and enforcement placed before the Church Congress 
as one of its greatest objects. There were depreca- 
tory references to the extremes of modern thought, 
which were declared to be giving way largely to more 
comprehensive views of truth. The welcome to the 
Church Congress in its chosen sphere of discussion 
was most hearty, even though colored largely by the 
Bishop’s views of the character of existing prob- 


lems. 

The first discussion was on Tuesday evening, in 
Concert Hall, the appointed place of meeting, and 
had for its subject the Value of Patristic Studies. 
This value was fully and enthusiastically granted by 
all the writers and speakers. The two contrasted 
theories of complete subservience to the authority of 
the Fathers on the one hand and of distrust 
and dread of their use to any extent on the other 
were noticeably absent. Professor Clark, of To- 
ronto, Canada, dwelt largely upon the value of ¢he 
Fathers as combating the claims of the Church of 
Rome, and upon their tendency to promote church 
unity. That they were not to be considered as in any 
way opposing the pre-eminence of Scripture he 
inferred from the fact of their constant exaltation 
of the use of Scripture both by word and ex- 
ample. 

Professor Kenloch Nelson followed in much the 
same strain, dwelling, however, with some em pha- 
sis upon the far greater value of the Fathers as 
witnesses than as authorities. As witnesses to the 
early establishment of the episcopate he, too, was 
convinced that they were to assist largely in the at- 
tempt to realize Christian unity, while as witnesses 
to the facts of the New Testament, before the book 
itself was in shape or circulation, he considered that 
they must ever be its strongest supporters. Dr. 
Nichols, the rector of St. James’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, set forth the assistance which the Fathers 
could furnish in the questions which are agitated to- 


day, naming as examples those of the divinity of 
our Lord, the unity of the Church, and eucharistic 
worship. His estimate of patristic opinion was evi- 
dently higher than that held by Professor Nelson, 
and his views of modern questions drew solution 
as well as assistance from their pages. The best 
speech of the evening, by Professor Garrison, of 
the Philadelphia Divinity School, dwelt with great 
clearness and force upon the characteristic of the 
Fathers in the centering of their thought upon the 
personal Christ. By that they overcame difficulties 
and answered questions not unlike our own. They 
were of value as showing the center of Christian 
thought amid much variety of opinion, and as evi- 
dences of what could be done under the most ad- 
verse circumstances by the elevation of Christ, who, 
if lifted up, must draw all men unto him. This 
point of the tolerance and breadth inculeated by the 
Fathers was dwelt n by Dr. John Fulton, the 
only volunteer upeallle et the evening, who quoted 
the large utterances of the Nicene Creed as illus- 
trating the same fact. 

The second debate, that on Colleges and Universi- 
ties in their relation to the Church, was held on 
Wednesday morning, and was opened by Dr. 
Bodine, President of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio. While admitting the success at present of 
more than one university founded by the State, he 
believed that the course of events in this country 
showed that there were strong reasons to believe in 
the superior freedom and breadth of volunta 
foundations, and in some way he thought that they 
should be connected with the Church. Government 
by the Church he did not advocate, as it has often 
led to the selection as trustees of men little inter- 
ested in education and in college life. The claim 
of the Church colleges upon support he believed to 
be very strong. By President Potter, of Hobart 
College, this claim was believed to be so great that 
it was worthy of a place among the recognized 
charities of the Church, to be regularly presented 
and advocated. The need of distinctive Church 
colleges was declared to be a necessity which the 
attempts to influence student life in other colleges 
did not supply. The Church, as it grows in wealth 
from its previous weak and impoverished condition, 
was to attend to the duty of education as well as 
worship, and large gifts and foundations were to be 
looked for in the future. The Rev. Arthur Brooks, 
of New York, took the ground that, although the 
Episcopal Church was prepared, as occasion might 
offer in a growing and changing country, to supply 
the best religious culture for young men in our col- 
leges and universities, any connection with the 
organized form of the Church through the author- 
ity of conventions and bishops in their government 
was likely to lead to narrow teaching and low lit- 
erary and scientific standards. He also deprecated 
any tendency to recommend a college by its denom- 
inational standards and not by its excellence of 
instruction. The Rev. Philo W. Sprague, of Charles- 
town, Mass., carried this view still further in a 
strong statement of the opposition, as he conceived 
it, between ecclesiasticism and true literary growth 
and culture, the one founding itself upon the pos- 
session of truth, the other eager for the search for 
truth. Dr. Wm. T. Hughes, of Morristown, N. J., 
formerly a professor in Hobart College, denied this 
position, putting forth the claims of revealed 
truth which he believed that the Church alone 
could teach. By comparative statements as to the 
results of teaching in Church colleges, and in other 
institutions, within his own experience, he endeav- 
ored to prove, experimentally, the advantages of 
the former. Professor Clark, of Toronto, and Dr. 
Gallaudet, of New York, made use of their own 
experiences in favor of Church colleges in volun- 
teer speeches, while Mr. Carstensen, of Erie, in a 
clear and forcible speech, dwelt upon their narrow- 
ing effect. The debate was a most thorough one. 
Every point of the question was touched in the 
most honest way, and a subject upon which much 
impracticable declamation has often been expended 
was brought most clearly before the minds of those 
present. 

The question of Race in this Country was most 
interestingly discussed upon Wednesday evening. 
Colonel J. R. Green, of Hartford, in a paper remark- 
able for its literary style, devoted attention almost 
exclusively to the colored race, whose position he 
defined as it arises from political action in the past, 
and whose race peculiarities he looked upon as 
permanently preventing their absorption with the 
white race in this country. The one ground of 
hope in unity of relationship to God thus remained 
as an incentive to a very clear duty to bring to 
them in every effective way the assistances of our 
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common religion. Dr. Crummell, of Washington, 
was introduced by Bishop Coxe as the representative 
of .Oxford culture and liberality, since in England 
he was able, in his early days, to find an education 
which his color then denied him in this land. Ina 
scholarly way he showed the likenesses and differ- 
ences between the mixture of races of antiquity and 
that which meets us in our land. He asked for 
amity, not as a social question but as a thing of 
right and necessity from a civil point of view, 
without which democracy must violate its funda- 
mental position and be proved a failure. Into a 
larger view of the question, as including Chinamen 
and Indians, the debate continued in the speech of 
Rev. Floyd Tompkins, of Hartford, who pleaded 
that the nation was violating its fundamental idea 
in denying the ballot on account of differences of 
race, or attempting in any direction a process 
of exclusion. So in the Church he asked, with 
great force and enthusiasm, no@nly work for all, 
but for the contribution by all of their race powers 
and peculiarities, which alone could make it a truly 
eatholic Church. The Rev. Charles R. Baker, in 
immediate contrast, showed the necessity, for prac- 
tical purposes, of some principles of selection and 
exclusion, and traced their prevalence in the past 
history of the country. By a layman from New 
York, Geo. L. Harrison, Esq., the inferiority of the 
colored race was claimed as an essential factor of 
the problem, and Prof. Kenloch Nelson, of Virginia, 
stated the difficulties which, in the view of our 
Southern brethren, were around them in conse- 
quence of the prospect of being controlled by the 
colored element in the Church. He asked for 
sympathy and assistance, but no advice, in this 
position’ and in the education of the colored man. 
In a short and stirring volunteer speech Dr. Van 
Bohkelen, who had seen much of the colored people 
in Maryland and Virginia, controverted the repre- 
sentations of the two preceding speakers both as to 
the ability and the present condition and prospect 
of the colored race. The audience, which was larger 
than any of those previously assembled, seemed to 
appreciate the fact that the discussion had given 
every possible view of one of the pressing questions 
of the time. 

The most practical subject of the Congress was 
that of Sunday-schools, discussed on Thursday 
morning. The debate was opened by a paper by 
the Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, of Brooklyn, who 
defended the Sunday-school as an institution akin to 
the catechetical schools of the early Christian 
centuries, and who stated the objections to Sunday- 
schools with a clearness which made the absence of 
the determined opponent to Sunday-schools less felt 
in the discussion. Mr. Brewster answered these 
objections, and advocated changes of form which 
might give the institution a clearer ecclesiastical 
status, and, as he hoped, lead to improvement in 
instruction. F. C. Moore, Esq., of New York, in 
an exceedingly well written and interesting paper, 
gave practical results of experience as a Sunday- 
school superintendent, and, from the same point of 
view, Lewis H. Redner, Esq., of Philadelphia, as the 
first speaker, dwelt with warmth upon the importance 
of care for the souls of children. 

The evening discussion upon The Limits of Dis- 
cussion in the Church developed less difference of 
opinion than was expected. The large position of 
the Church, which, while allowing free discussion, 
set forth fundamentals which were necessary to its 
existence,-was laid down by the writers, Bishop 
Thompson, of Mississippi, and Dr. Tiffany, of New 
York, the latter of whom gave a paper whicli in 
literary merit was perhaps the highest in the Con- 
gress, and to which Dr. Crummell’s on the race 
question could alone be compared; and much the 
same line of thought was taken by Dr. McConnell, 
of Philadelphia, and Dr. Fulton, of New York, 
among the speakers. How far in expression of 
opinion expediency, charity, and questions of time 
and place allowed one to go, was a point upon which 
the writers and speakers differed. Bishop Thomp- 
son emphasized expediency, Dr. Fulton seemed to 
think that charity ought to prevent full expression 
of opinion even in such a place as the Church Con- 
gress, while Dr. Tiffany dwelt most clearly and 
strongly upon the right and value and safety of 
large discussion of differences of opinion. Professor 
Clark, of Toronto, spoke of the blessedness of the 
fact that controversy had taken the place of anath 
ema. 

The subject of Friday morning involved practical 
missionary action as related to conceptions of the 
nature and duty of the Episcopal Church. It was, 
“What Principle Should Govern Church Exten- 
sion in Our Country in Fields Already Occupied by 


Others?” Dr. T. R. Harris, of New York. dwelt 
upon the evils of competition, but claimed that the 
acknowledgment of purity of churches was impos- 
sible, and that the Church must go everywhere, 
limited, however, by considerations of expediency, 
and of capacity to undertake new work. 
Boggs, of Newark, took ground not unlike that of 
Dr. Harris, developing the considerations of expe- 
diency more in detail. As the first speaker, Dr. 
MeVicar, pleaded that the question should be 
treated more as one of principle, and in an earnest 
and effective speech pictured the evils of presenting 
distracting views of Christianity by intruding the 
Church into fields already occupied. By such con- 
fusion arising from exelusive presentation of the 
Church's position he believed that narrow ideas 
were fostered and prejudices created’ against all 
religion. Bishop Thompson, of Mississippi, seemed 
to understand Dr. McVickar’s position as implying 
that from principle the Church was bound to go to 
all places in order to heal divisions, and so ex- 
pressed his own convictions, dwelling upon the 
peculiarly American spirit, which to his mind was 
the cause of such divisions and which needed the 
presence of the authority of the Church for its 
correction. 

The closing session was held on Friday afternoon, 
and, as is the custom of the Congress, its subject 
was of a spiritual character. Devotional Readin 
could not but be considered from different points of 
view by the two writers, the first of whom, the Rev. 
E. J. V. Huiginn, had recently come from the 
Church of Rome, and the latter of whom, the Rev. 
Frederick Palmer, of Andover, Mass., reflected the 
spirit of New England training. The mystical and 
the intellectual elements were well represented, and 
found agreement in stattments of the necessity for 
specific religious reading in a literary age. Medi- 
tation was the word of one, and thought on divine 
things that of the other. The Rev. Arthur Law- 
rence, by his speech, which dwelt upon the Bible and 
the Prayer-Book as supreme in a time of multiplica- 
tion of books of devotion, held the attention and won 
the hearts of those present to a marked degree, and 
gave a distinct tone of spiritual elevation to the dis- 
cussion. Canon Mockridge followed in the strain 
of instructive advice which had become quite famil- 
iar from the Canadian brethren who had spoken at 
the Congress. The extension of the term devo- 
tional reading so as to include many books of a sec- 
ular aspect and character but with an elevating tone 
was a remarkable feature of the debate, and the 
principle of such an extension was stated in a few 
words by Dr. Brooks, of Boston, in response to a 
call from Bishop Coxe. Bishop Thompson spoke 
of the need of devotion as a supplement to the 
spirit of work existing in the Church to-day. 

The discussion, by its spiritual.tone and its range 
of thought, fitly closed the Congress, and Bishop 
Coxe expressed his great satisfaction with the char- 
acter which it gave to the week’s meetings, and 
dwelling at length upon the importance of Scripture 
reading, its prominence in the Church. and its inti- 
mate relation to the study of the Fathers which the 
Congress had just discussed, bade farewell to its 
members with expressions of gratitude. 

In the thoroughness of discussion, its uniform 
level of value, and the pertinence of its questions, 
the Congress takes a high place in the succession of 
these interesting gatherings. Its proceedings, when 
published, will, on the subjects discussed, present 
valuable material of large range of opinion. The 
attendance, although the weather was very fine, 
was not as large as in other cities. It increased as 
the Congress progressed, but it was not felt that the 
community was seized and impressed as had often 
been the case in former sessions. The attention 
which was given to the discussions by the press in 
reports and telegraphs bore witness to the establish- 
ment of the Church Congress as a feature in the 
religious life of the country, and the healthiest 
possible results may be hoped for from all that was 
said on its platform at Buffalo. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
CONFERENCE AT SYRACUSE. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Po Conference at Syracuse from November 20 
to 22 was one of exceptional interest and im- 
portance as constituting the second public step in the 
development of the new movement of the Alliance. 
The first was the Washington Conference of last 
December, which was a mass-meeting intended to 


fix public attention on the perils threatening our 
Christian civilization and to emphasize the necessity 


of Christian co-operation in order to meet them 


The late Conference was composed of regularly 
elected delegates from towns and cities of New 
York State who came together to study the mean- 
ing and methods of the new movement, and, if 
deemed. wise, to make some provision for a State 
organization and a State Secretary. 

There were twenty-five towns and cities repre- 
sented by from one to a dozen delegates each. The 
Conference was opened in the hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, but was soon crowded 
out and went to the capacious house of worship of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. William E. Dodge, of New York, presided at 
the first and last sessions, and prominent citizens of 
Syracuse at the others. The afternoon and even- 
ing audiences were good, but in the morning there 
were few in attendance aside from the delegates. 

The conference was harmonious, hopeful, and 
enthusiastic. Sometimes at such meetings one 
thought becomes dominant and finds expression in 
almost every address. Such was the case at Syr- 
acuse. It was repeatedly urged that the church 
membership must engage in aggressive, personal, 
Christian work. If we are to follow the example 
and command of Him who came “to seek and to 
save,’ we must go and disciple,” not simply unlock 
the church door, light the gas, and say by our atti- 
tude, “‘ Come and be discipled.” The world’s disease 
is selfishness. God’s remedy, the only remedy for 
it, is love. 

The addresses generally were of a high order. 
The General Secretary of the Alliance for the 
United States, on Tuesday evening, presented “ The 
Needs of the Times,” and the relations which the 
Evangelical Alliance sustains to them. He showed 
that there are the movements of a new life among 
the masses, indicative of great possibilities, and that 
the supreme need of the times is to shape our un- 
folding civilization by the application thereto of 
Christian principles. He showed what the churches 
needed in order to exercise a molding influence 
upon the multitude, and that the new methods sug- 
gested by the Alliance are calculated to supply that 
need. 

The Rev. Dr. Nelson Millard, of Rochester, fol- 
lowed, speaking on “ Applied Christianity as Exem- 
plified in the New Work of the Alliance.” He 
said: “If there is any other Christianity than ap- 
plied, I don’t know what it is. Anything that is 
theoretical, or not applied, is in the air, a castle in 
Spain. Christianity is the art of right living toward 
God and toward our fellow-men. It has no right 
to be unless applied. We are never going to get 
the masses to the Gospel. The Gospel must go to 
the masses. The church has been a standing army 
long enough. Let us move.” 

Wednesday morning “ The Rural Districts of the 
State and Their Needs” were discussed in short 
addresses by the Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Brown, of 
Utica, the Rev. Dr. J. Jennings, of Elmira, and the 
Rev. A. K. Fuller, of Rondout. It was stated that 
the proportion of non-church-goers is as great in the 
country as in the city, and the number of those who 
can render efficient aid to the pastor is compara- 
tively small. One speaker stated that he could lay 
his hand on a dozen country pastors who had told 
him that they could not call on a single member to 
lead in prayer. In many instances foreigners have 
taken possession of farms and are neglected by the 
churches. One speaker referred toatown of 2,700 
inhabitants, 2,000 of whom he knew never went into 
or out of a church door. The seven hundred who 
attended more or less regularly weredivided among 
four churches. The necessity of house-to-house 
visitation was emphasized, and its value was illus- 
trated by many instances of two or three pastors or 
several devoted women forming a little alliance of 
their own and visiting every house in all the region. 
The results were what might have been expected. 
One pastor said that his membership was almost 
doubled by such a visitation without any extra meet- 
ings. 

“The Cities of the State and their Needs” was 
discussed by the Rev. Dr. Geo. U. Wenner, of New 
York, the Rev.JE. E. Chivers, of Buffalo, and the 
Rev. Dr. William A. Rice, of Syracuse. The 
former stated that in a twenty years’ pastorate in 
New York, on the east side of the city, he had seen 
twelve churches in that district decline and disap- 
pear, five more were ready to follow, and during 
that period only two had been organized, while 
population had increased. The great difficulties in 
the cities are presented by the separation of classes, 
the floating population living in flats and tenements, 
and the foreign elements. Among the needs of 
the cities were specified “men with an eye,” as 
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Carlyle says, energetic leadership, concerted action 
on the part of churches and lay assistants. 

In the afternoon Dr. C. H. Parkhurst spoke 
on “The Causes of Estrangement from the Church.” 
He said that he would rather utter one true word 
as to the cause than ten pages concerning the 
eauses. He had great faith in tap-root; and the 
radical cause of failure on the part of the Church 
to reach the masses was a lack of love. This was 
shown in a discourse of great force, every sentence 
of which had point and edge. Other addresses on 
Wednesday and Thursday were followed by a per- 
fectly harmonious discussion of the following reso- 
lutions, which were passed unanimously : 

As a result of this conference, and in view of the re- 
ligious condition and needs of the State and the neces- 
sity of Christian co-operation, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance for the United States be requested, after 
consultation with the various local alliances of the State, 
to appoint a committee for the State of N ew York, con- 
sisting of not more than thirty members, with power to 
fill vaeancies, to study the religious condition of the 
State, and to devise and carry out such plans for the 
practical co-operation of the people as shall seem 
desirable. 

Resolved, That if means can be obtained, they have 
power to select and appoint a secretary for the State, 
who under their direction shall orgamize branch alli- 
ances in the cities, towns and villages. 

Resolved, That the objects of such branch alliances 
shall be to develop and strengthen Christian fetlowship 
and co-operation, to study the social problems ef their 
respective localities, and to apply to their solution the 
principles of the Gospel, and especially to reach with 
Christian influence the non-church-going classes of the 
community and outlying districts, without interfering 
with the methods or polity of any church organization. 

A State Secretary, whose appointment is pro- 
vided for in the above resolutions, and who will 
doubtless be secured in due time, will strengthen 
the alliances already formed, and push the organi- 
zation throughout the State, releasing the Field Sec- 
retary of the Alliance to repeat in some other State 
the work done during the past six months in New 
York. Thus by multiplying State secretaries the 
organization will be rapidly extended through the 
whole land. 


THE MOUNTAIN WHITE” PREACHER. 
ANOTHER VIEW. 


ITH amazement, not, I confess, unmingled with 
indignation, I have just read the article by 

James R. Gilmore, “‘ A Mountain White Preacher,” 
in your issue of November 8—an article to which you 
draw. attention by a strong editorial commendation. 
The brutal coarseness of the sweeping denuncia- 
tion of all native “ poor white” preachers as either 
knaves or fools is so offensively unjust, and so con- 
trary to the always temper and spirit of The 
Christian Union, that I am impelled to the conclu- 
sion that your confidence in the writer secured both 
the publication and commendation of an unedited 


article. 


Because I suppose that among your many readers 


comparatively few have personal knowledge of the 
class so cruelly characterized, I take it upon myself 
to deny with all possible emphasis that the unnamed 
scoundrel of Mr. Gilmore’s sketch is a fair type of 
the mountain preacher of the South. Ignorant he 
no doubt is, but very rarely a fool. Sometimes he 
may (like his cultured brother in broadeloth) be a 
knave, but any one even slightly acquainted with the 
people of that region should know that, in spite of 
an ignorance which is sometimes grotesque but 
more often pathetic, they*are remarkable for grav- 
ity, sincerity, and courage—qualities everywhere 
and always intolerant of folly and hypocrisy. 
When it is added that these men of the mountains 
have inherited from their Scotch-Irish ancestors not 
only their courage and honesty, but also a large 
measure of their shrewdness, it should be evident 
that preachers who could be “classed under two 
general heads—knaves and foois,” would not long 
be endured by them. Such a sweeping generaliza- 
tion is as unphilosophical as untrue. It should be 
remembered that of these people came such men as 
Boone, Kenton, Crockett, Bowie, Sam Houston, 
Andrew Johnson, Calhoun, and Lincoln, besides a 
host of men of the same stamp locally famous in 
the South and West. 
The maxim, “ Like priest, like people,” may, with 
the same truthfulness, be stated, “ Like people, like 
riest.”” 
7 It would be easy to sketch, from personal knowl- 
edge, a “ mountain white” preacher far more truly 
typical of the class than Mr. Gilmore’s shabby 


1 We have received several other letters of similar purport. 
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scamp—but I forbear. Suffice it to say that he 
would be ignorant indeed, uncouth in speech and 
manner, fiercely sectarian, like his spiritual ances- 
tor John Knox, but honest, unselfish, and untiring; 
carrying some poor mention of Christ into every 
lonely cabin where but for him the savor of that 
name would never come, and making the remotest 
coves of the mountains vocal for hours with the 
strange agonies of his prayer. All this—but neither 
fool nor knave. 

Not the least of the unjust things in Mr. Gil- 
more’s article is the implied discredit of the serv- 
ices of these mountain loyalists to “ eseaped prison- 
ers,” and the implied aspersion of their loyalty. I 
know not with what feelings such words will be 
read by the survivors of that large number of Union 
prisoners whose escape from the living death of 
Andersonville or Salisbury was made possible only 
by the shrewdness, the coolness, and the desperate 
courage of the men who are content to have fools 
and knaves for their preachers, but, as one who saw 
—from the other side—something of what those 
unconscious heroes wrought, and something of what 
they suffered, for the far-away Union so powerless 
to protect or avenge them, I feel unwilling to see 
the memory of such services perish in a sneer. 

There was an American who understood those 
men, who believed in them, who planned unwea- 
riedly for their deliverance from the merciless tyr- 
anny which hunted them like wild beasts and 
slaughtered them upon every mountain side. His 
name was Lincoln. He was one of them. 

C. J. Scorrevp. 

Texas. 


REJOINDER BY JAMES R. GILMORE (EDMUND 
KIRKE)? 


Mr. Scofield’s remarks do not apply to my sketch 
of a “poor white” preacher. He speaks of one 
class of people, I speak of another. The natives 
of the Alleghany region are all termed “ Mountain 
Whites,” but not all “ poor whites.” The last are 
a distinct class. They are not of “ Scotch-[rish 
descent their“spiritual ancestor” was not John 
Knox; they did not “ suffer for a far-away Union ;”’ 
nor did Union prisoners owe their escape from “ the 
living death of Andersonville and Saulsbury”’ to 
their “shrewdness, coolness, and desperate cour- 
age.” 

Mr. Scotield confounds two classes who are as 
diverse in origin and characteristics as the New 
England farmer and the Italian laborer who tills 
his fields ; and he commits a misnomer in applying 
the term “ poor white” to the class he describes ; 
for, in all respects except book-learning, they are 


the counterparts of our Northern farmers; and 


this I have said in so many ways, and on so many 
different occasions, during the past twenty-five 
years, that it cannot have escaped the notice of any 
one who ever heard me, or read my writings. As long 
ago as June, 1864, I wrote, in answer to Professor 
Cairne’s book on the “Slave Power,” an article for 
“ Harper’s Magazine,” in which I fully describe 
both classes, and speak far more favorably than 
does Mr. Scofield of the one he essays to champion. 
In that article I say: “The two classes are of very 
marked and decidedly opposite characteristics. 
One labors; is industrious, hardy, enterprising ; 
a law-abiding and useful citizen: the other does 
not labor; is thieving, vicious, law-breaking, and of 
‘no sort of account’ to his family or to society.” 

Evidently Mr. Scofield’s observation of the 
mountain people has been confined to those he met 
while they were fighting for the Union. Of the 
existence of the “ poor white” class he seems to 
have no knowledge. Nevertheless they do exist, as 
I can testify from having personally known them 
for forty years and lived among them for nearly 
four. But I will not here describe them, lest it 
should be thought that I was “making a case” to 
defend the truthfulness of the picture which Mr. 
Scofield criticises. Instead of doing so, I will quote 
briefly from a letter on the subject which I have 
very recently received from the Hon. Randal M. 
Ewing, of Tennessee. Mr. Ewing is a native Ten- 
nesseean, a direct descendant of Andrew Ewing, 
(one of the founders of Nashville), and he also was 
an old-time intimate associate of Andrew Jackson, 
and for many years has been one of the most emi- 
nent lawyers of his native State. His testimony 
should, therefore, be accepted as both intelligent and 
trustworthy. 

“ You must have seen,” he writes, “ that the gen- 
uine Coveite does not belong to the same race of 
people as those of the valleys and lowlands of the 
same States. Everywhere and under all condi- 
tions they are the same. . . . The men are long 
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and lean, with sallow complexions, round, black, 
bead-like eyes, and straight, coarse, and almost 
sooty dead-black hair. They will not work, but 
spend the most of their time in hunting, fishing, 
drinking, gambling, and fighting. The women, 
when young, are sometimes very handsome, and 


from this source half the prostitutes of our cities 


are recruited. At home they do all the work of 
the garden and the field. Goitre is the fate of one- 
half of them, and there is scarcely a family without 
its eretin. As a race they are far more incorrigi- 
ble than the negro. I am of opinion that they are 
descended from the thieves and vagabonds origin- 
ally shipped to the Colonies as a penal settlement. 
There are more of them in North Carolina than in 
any other State, and from there as a central point 
they have spread over the mountains of the adja- 
cent States. The fact of their existence and multi- 
plication is a menace to civilization. . . . They are 
a mysterious race, and, having among themselves 
no traditions or history, their origin is unknown. 
In complexion they resemble the Gypsies or Portu- 
guese. They have miscegenated with all inferior 
races with whom they have come in contact, such as 
Indians and negroes; but to the pure Anglo-Saxon 
they bear an inveterate hatred, for which they are 
alike unable to render a reason or an apology. As 
a matter of course the above is not applicable to all 
classes of these mountaineers, many of whom are 
descended from the best patriot and Revolutionary 
stocks; but such can be as readily distinguished 
from the mountain Arab as the white man ean be 
distinguished from the quadroon. . . .” 

Mr. Ewing goes on to say that—“ In the Alleghany 
and Cumberland chains of mountains these people 
can be found isolated from the rest of the world, 
not so much by poverty and ignorance as by their 
own utter incapacity to harmonize with civilized 
people. Whenever you read in the newspapers 
about those terrible vendettas which have dis 
graced the country, you will, on inquiry, find that 
nine out of every ten of them are traceable to this 
class or race of men. During the War they were 
thought to be peculiarly loyal because they resisted 
conscription and enrollment in the Confederate 
army ; but as soon as the Federal army took pos- 
session of their country, and invited them to aid in 
putting down the Rebellion, they were found to be 
altogether as hostile to the Union as to the Con- 
federate cause. There was but one way to enlist 
them, and that was to let them organize a guerrilla 
force, officered by men of their own race, with free 
license to plunder poth sides.” 

“To give you some faint conception of the char- 
acter of these men, I will relate a personal experi- 
ence of my own. In the autumn of 1853 I travy- 
eled on horseback through the Alleghany and Cum- 
berland Mountains, and near the village of Mary- 
ville, in Blount County [Tenn.], I encountered a 
native, who had a large roll of cloth on the pommel 
of his saddle, which he said he was taking to a full- 
ing-mill. We struck up a conversation, and, after 
some desultory remarks, he informed me, as a piece 
of news, that he and his neighbors had, a few days 
before, whipped a Mexican spy nearly to death. 
‘A what?’ I exclaimed. ‘ Why,a Mexican spy,’ 
said he. ‘ What do you mean bya Mexican spy ”’ 
I asked. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘aint we a-fitin’ the 
Mexicans’ And we tuck this feller to be a spy, 
from the way he went on.’ ‘Is it possible,’ I said, 
‘that you haven't heard that the Mexican war ended 
years ago.’ ‘Why, no, said he; ‘we did hear 
that old General Scott had tuck Mexico, but we 
thought the fitin’ was still gwine on.’ This he said 
in the utmost sincerity, and with a face as solemn 
as a graveyard.” 

These people, and only these, are the “poor 
whites” of the Alleghany region, and, in view of 
what they are, did I say an incredible thing when I 
wrote: “The native poor white preachers may be 
classed under two general heads—knaves and fools’’? 
The sketch that I drew, I distinctly said, was of one 
of the more intelligent of the class. I might pict- 
ure others who would give a more severe strain to 
the reader’s credulity. 

The number of these poor whites cannot be 
stated with any great degree of accuracy. In the 
1864 article to which I have referred I estimate 
it, from data there given, at half a million, and that 
is probably not far from the truth. The total num- 
ber of mountain whites is about two millions. 
Three-fourths, therefore, are of the better class, gen- 
erally of Scotch, Irish, or English descent, to which 
the “ hard-shell”’ preachers Mr. Scofield refers to 
belong. That class I have frequently described, 
most recently in an address I delivered at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Missionary Associa- 
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tion, which address was published in full in the 
“ Congregationalist ” of November 8. That I do 
not fail to appreciate their services in the war will 
appear when it is stated that my book?“ Down in 


Tennessee,” gave, as far back as 1864, the first 


published account of those services, and that now— 


as no one else has come forward to do it—I am. 


writing a history of what some of them did and 
suffered in the war for the Union, which latter fact 
is within the knowledge of the editor of The Chris- 


tian Union. 
James R. GiuMorE (EpmunpD KIRKE). 


WHAT MAY BE SECURED BY A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION ? 


AN ADDRESS TO THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF 
BALTIMORE. 
By Danie C. Gitman, LL.D., 
President of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Intropuctory Notre.—The Woman’s College of 
Baltimore, a new institution, was opened on Tuesday, 
November 13, by public ceremonies which were held 
in the church adjacent to the college. The group of 
buildings is very impressive. A my church, built by 
McKim, Mead & White, of New York, with a tower 
suggested by the beautiful towers still to be seen in and 
near Ravenna, stands upon the corner of St. Paul and 
Third Streets in the newly annexed “Belt.” A spa- 
cious chapel adjoins the church. Next comes a large 
instruction hall with class-rooms and laboratories. An 
admirable gymnasium stands next, to be equipped with 
the best apparatus, including a ninepin alley and a 
swimming-bath. Other buildings are projected on the 
open space beyond. The ee opens with a good 
corps-of teachers and a hundred and twenty scholars. 


Although under a corporation nearly or quite composed: 


of Methodists, it will not be conducted as a denomina- 
tional school. These explanations seem called for in 
order to give point to some of the allusions in the fol- 
lowing address, which began with a reference to Vas- 
sar, Wells, Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr, and 
with some special words of congratulation, and then 
proceeded as follows. | 


ADDRESS. 


dps. is to be a place for the liberal education of 
women. The phrase hasafamiliar ring, but [am 
not so sure that we are agreed as to what it means. 
Is this college to be the like of colleges for young 
men? It ought to be much better. Is it to be a 
place for professional training? I have heard no 
such intimation. Is it to teach handicrafts, with 
reference to livelihood? I suppose not. Is it to 
produce pedants or blue-stockings~ ‘The nineteenth 
century forbids. Is it a place where the graces of 
women will be so trained that all their charms will 
be lost? “Angels and ministers of grace” fore- 
fend! What, then, will this college be? ‘To what 
should a liberal education in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century lead? What ought the scholars 
here trained by a long course of study to bear away 
as they receive their final diplomas? What can be 
secured by a liberal education? I answer : 

First, sound, healthy, active bodies. It is note- 
worthy that this institution begins with a gymnasium 
which the Greeks would have approved in the days 
of their intellectual supremacy. 

Science has not discovered, perhaps it never will 
discover, the connection between the mind that 
thinks and the body that serves it as thinking 
apparatus; but psychology and physiology agree 
with common sense that by the proper habits of 
diet, rest, recreation, and exercise, intellectual life 
will be happier, longer, and more fruitful. By 
gymnastic exercise, under proper direction, many 
of the minor ailments of life may be lessened, pre- 
vented, or overcome. Besides, these physical ad- 
vantages are intellectual gains. The accuracy, 
promptness, versatility, and force of mental action 
may be steadily increased. Modern education, 
therefore, recognizes the principle that by training 
the arm, the eye, the ear, and the other bodily or- 
gans, the brain is also trained; the power of the 
will over the body is heightened ; self-control be- 
comes easier. Hence, the lessons of the kindergar- 
ten, the advocacy of handicraft, the spread of gym- 
nasiums, the improved apparatus and courses of 
physical culture, the attention to athletic sports in 
colleges, the Elmira methods of discipline, the in- 
troduction of manual exercises in the schools for 
the blind—all these are developments of a familiar 
doctrine, too long obscured, too often forgotten, that 
a sound mind must have a sound body—mens sana 
in sano corpore. 

Next, good mental habits. The powers of ob- 
servation, attention, comparison, judgment, reason, 
are all to be promoted by a liberal education. The 
phrase that Locke made popular might well be re- 


introduced into the vocabulary of our education, 
and the “ Conduct of the Understanding ” inculeated 
by precept and example. The reading habit is 
to be acquired, and with it the habit of discrimina- 
tion in reading, or, I might almost say, the habit of 
neglecting to read. Second-rate books and third- 
rate books, yes, tenth-rate books, thrust themselves 
upon the uninformed, and especially upon the young, 
with the effrontery of vulgarity, but a liberal edu- 
cation trains its possessor to avoid instinctively the 
unwholesome aud the'poisonous. The habit of con- 
sulting reference books and reference libraries, and 
of seeking out original authorities instead of trust- 
ing to second-hand quotations and text-books made 
by incompetent hands, is likewise to be acquired. 
The habit of fixed and prolonged attention to an 
elaborate book or treatise, to a difficult and com- 
plex experiment, or to a dry, logical argument, is 
invaluable, but in these days of sensation and ver- 
satility it will not often be acquired without such 
efforts as a college course exacts. The arts of ex- 
pression are to be cultivated, until it is “a second 
nature ” to speak or write with grace and clearness. 
The habit of hearing the other side, or of holding 
the mind in an attitude favorable for the ascertain- 
ment of truth, should also be fixed. Nor should 
any fail to cultivate the habit of intellectual com- 
panionship with illustrious thinkers, with David 
and Solomon, Paul and Augustine, Plato and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Dante and Shakespeare, Bacon and 
Paseal, Coleridge, Maurice, Browning, and Mar- 
tineau. If the habit of learning by heart be early 
acquired it need never be lost, and the memory 
may be stored with proverbs and maxims, with 
poems and sentences of philosophy. Above all 
habits to be cultivated is the habit of truth, not 
only in speech, but in opinion, conduct, and belief. 

Third, I mention stores of useful knowledge. A 
liberally educated person should be recognized, not 
only by what he can do and by what he can find 
out, but by what he remembers. His reading 
should make him, as Lord Bacon says, “a full 
man.” Especially should his mind be stored with 
fundamental knowledge and with general principles. 
Of intellectual possessions, a knowledge of language 
is, perhaps, the mostimportant. It-has been wittily 
said that a man is as many times a man as he speaks 
languages. This is not always so. Nevertheless, 
the higher the power of reading that which has 
been written, the wider the scholar’s range. To be 
able to interpret the wisdom of antiquity and trans- 
late it into the terms of modern life is a great ac- 
complishment ; to follow the utterances of contem- 
porary thought in French and German is indispen- 
sable, especially for all who have occasion to keep 
up with the advances of science. I may venture, 
perhaps, to repeat what has often been said before, 
that in these days a knowledge of German is almost 
as essential to scholarship as Latin was formerly, 
for in German appear so many of the original utter- 
ances of the men of learning in our day. A speak- 
ing knowledge of one of the Continental tongues is 
likewise most desirable ; and for this practical pur- 
pose French still holds its long-continued suprem- 
acy. The liberally educated student must read 
German, but he should speak French. 

A knowledge of the methods of scientific inquiry 
is also of great value—more valuable than the pos- 
session of a thousand facts. Science hasits method 
of procedure and its criteria which lead to the ascer- 
tainment of truth. Familiarity with these studies 
can be better acquired by the prolonged study of a 
single subject, like chemistry or physics or astronomy, 
than by ambulating the “ circle of the sciences ”’ or 
endeavoring to get a smattering of all the ’ologies. 
Such opportunities are afforded in the liberal train- 
ing of a college like this. 

Fourth, the love of literature, music, and art. 
Minds are so differently constituted that the #xs- 
thetic perceptions differ extremely; but existing 
methods of instruction are greatly to be blamed 
because more has not been done to awaken and 
encourage, in early life, the love of the beautiful. 
The choicest books of the world have been used for 
grammatical drill under teachers too wooden to 
point out the real attractions of their study. In 
days gone by, many a college graduate never thought 
of the writings of Homer and Virgil as anything but 
dry tasks ; or of “ Paradise Lost” as anything more 
than an introduction to English grammar. All this 
is changing; better days are coming; the reading 
of Greek and Latin authors as literature is now 
common ; Shakespeare has a fixed place in the cur- 
riculum with Dante, Racine, and Schiller ; the best 
books of the world are reprinted in forms so cheap 
that anybody can own them. A well-organized 
college will adapt its plans to these new facilities 


and these new expectations and requirements. Let 
the taste for good reading be well developed by the 
literary perusal of the masters, and there will be little 
occasion for fighting against poor books. With it 
will come the love of art and music. It is forty- 
nate that this college is placed in a city where there 
are such good opportunities for the cultivation of 
refined tastes. ~— two and three hundred 
thousand books are accessible’ in our five great 
libraries. Every winter we may hear the works of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Wagner. The best 
sculpture of the Greeks and the best of the Renais. 
sance may be seen in careful reproductions. Rare 
engravings and etchings are frequently brought to 
our notice. The courtesy of a private citizen ad- 
mits us to his choice collection of modern paintings 
and of Oriental art. To such enjoyments as these, 
becoming more and more abundant and allurin 
every year, in all the cities of this land, a liberal 
education leads. It enables the scholar to discern 
that which has enduring value, to understand its 
historic significance or its actual worth. It intro- 
duces him to an acquaintance with the best that 
genius has produced in the centuries past; it en- 
ables us to recognize and to welcome the productions 
of contemporary excellence. 

Fifth, 1 name the love of nature. A visitor to 
the poet Wordsworth asked the servant at the door, 
“Where is his study?” “Here is his library,” 
was the answer; “his study is out-of-doors.”’ 
Agassiz, walking on the seashore, picking up shells 
and pebbles, and talking about them, was the most 
inspiring of teachers. A recent paper on physiog- 
raphy, by a well-known geologist, remarks upon 
inattention of travelers to the characteristics of 
scenery which they see, and laments it, because a 
very little knowledge would open so many avenues 
to intellectual enjoyment. Now, in view of a mul- 
titude of like observations, I would say that a youth 
who (like more than one that I now have in mind) 
has been taught to observe the phenomena of 
nature, who knows the aspect of the starry heavens, 
who welcomes “the procession of the flowers ” from 
the arbutus to the asters, who knows the birds from 
their songs, and the songs from the plumage, who 
loves to chase the brilliant butterfly, who has 
watched the habits of the animals of the forests, 
who has studied the star-fish and the jelly-fish in 
their seaboard homes, who has learned the rocks of 
the region where he dwells, who delights to climb 
the mountain and trace out the range of the ridges, 
the interlockings of the valleys, and the courses of 
the flowing waters—the youth who can thus hold 
“communion with the outward forms of nature”’ 
has the foundation laid for a lifetime of culture, 
for an infinite variety of intellectual enjoyments. 
The college which succeeds in awakening this dis- 
position in its pupils has done far more for them 
than if it had stored their minds with the pro- 
digious wisdom of Dominie Sampson. It has 
really given, in this direction at least, a liberal edu- 
cation. 

The sixth result of a liberal education is apti- 
tude for the work and play of life. It is not the 
business of a college, as we usually understand it, 
to impart technical knowledge. As I have already 
intimated, it is not a school of handicrafts. But at 
the same time it should develop in its pupils those 
powers which may hereafter be directed to the 
earning of a livelihood. The experience of the 
world has proved that for the highest results lib- 
eral education, broad and thorough, must precede 
special and technical edugation. It is repeating a 
commonplace to iterate this sentence; but the stu- 
dent, while receiving his liberal training, may prop- 
erly have his mind directed toward some future 
occupation. The number and variety o. desirable 
positions open to women is very large, and is con- 
stantly increasing. In literature, in art, in music, 
they have obtained the highest places; as teachers, 
lite critics, reviewers, librarians, secretaries, 
compilers, translators, they are in constant requisi- 
tion; as the administrators of charities and the 
directors of all phases of modern philanthrophic 
efforts, new careers are constantly opening to them 
in addition to the familiar pursuits of ordinary 
business. Those who have had a liberal education 
are those who will be most likely to excel in the 
callings I have named. But, fortunately, the num- 
ber of women who are forced to earn their liveli- 
hood is not excessive among the educated classes. 
The father, the son, the brother, the husband, pre- 
fers to support those who are naturally dependent 
on him; yet it is never to be forgotten that there 
are numberless exceptions to the rule ; besides, losses 
come and life changes, so that a liberal education 
often enough is compelled to seek its market value. 
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In any case the opportunities and demands of 
companionship in the domestic circle are to be 
thought of. Knowledge of books and works of 
art, well-trained intellect and judgment, grace of 
expression in conversation and writing, sweet rea- 
sonableness of life, calm moderation and gentle 
enthusiasm—these are aptitudes for the work and 
play of life which a liberal education should develop ; 
these have perennial value. As I read the biog- 
raphies of illustrious men, I am constantly reminded 
of their obligations to the gentle domestie influ- 
ences by which they were surrounded. 

Finally, a liberal education confirms its scholars 
in ideality. How often are we reminded that the 
cares of life are burdensome and perplexing! ‘The 
suggestions of doubt and fear utter their dismal 
whispers in our ears ; the sickness, suffering, crimes, 
and vices of mankind drive us, when we think of 
them, to the verge of pessimism; temptations of 
wealth, gayety, and luxury dazzle and perhaps 
allure us. The preachers and the papers are alike 
in warning us of the present dangers of material- 
ism. Against such perils and such distresses a 
liberal education is a barrier for the protection of 
castle “ Man’s Soul ;” not an impregnable defense, I 
admit, but one that is capable of making prolonged 
resistance, until religious faith can come to the 
rescue. A liberal education carries us beyond the 
events of the day to those of past generations, and 
shows how surely, though how slowly, mankind is 
improving. It carries us beyond our own city into 
the broad field of humanity. It repeats to us the 
lessons of sages and prophets of old. It reminds 
us perpetually of the calm ahd silent methods of 
nature. It points us to an overruling Power, and 
shows us that the faith which believes in atoms, the 
faith which believes in the movements of the heavens, 
is the same in kind as that which believes in God 
and the life to come. As better than any expres- 
sions of my own, let me quote words once spoken 
aloud in Baltimore by a scholar of great distinction 
whose life was devoted to pure mathematics: “ The 
whole domain of physical science is equally per- 
meated with ideality. You cannot escape from it 
if you would. It illumines the remotest star and 
the first-born of the nebulz. ‘There is no obscurity 
which it does not penetrate, no resistance which it 
does not overcome, no magnitude which it does not 
embrace. Call it by whatsoever name you will, the 
spiritual eye recognizes its omnipresence. By what 
more satisfactory name can we approach Thee than 
by the awful name of Jehovah ?” 

In the group of buildings to be occupied by the 
Woman’s College of Baltimofe, { have noticed signs 
of ideality which have inspired the founders of this 
college even in dealing with wood and stone. As 
the Christian religion is the handmaid of educa- 
tion, so the church is the corner of this group of 
buildings. When the hearers assemble in this 
place of worship and lift their eyes heavenward,’ 
they are reminded that the book of nature has 
its lessons as well as the written word; beneath 
an image of the constellations the Nineteenth Psalm 
comes perpetually to mind. Nor is this the only 
symbolism. Not long ago, in the early Christian 
architecture of Ravenna, the discerning eye of an 
educated traveler from Baltimore perceived forms 
of beauty and arrangements of light which seemed 
to him adapted to the needs of a modern congrega- 
tion to be here assembled for worship and instruc- 
tion. He might have brought here an obelisk, but 
the reproduction of an ancient building was neither 
possible nor desirable ; but it was possible for him 
to secure the services of an architect imbued with 
the conscientious spirit of the ancient builders, a 
devotee at the altars of beauty andtruth. So, here 
we are gathered in a house of worship which con- 
tains all modern devices for the hearers’ comfort in 
the distribution of space, air, light, heat, and sound ; 
but which carries us back to the days of early 
Christian faith, to the imperial city of the seas, to 
the mausoleum of Theodoric and the tomb of Dante. 
Here is a lesson for the college. The old learning, 
the old associations, the old stories, are to be per- 
petuated ; but now the new discoveries, the new 
methods, the new devices, are all to be introduced. 
As in architecture we go back to the period that we 
are pleased to call the Dark Ages for suggestions and 
inspirations, but adapt their ideas to modern life, 
and illuminate them with the rays of electric light, 
80, in education, the new is to be developed from 
the old; from ancient inheritance comes modern 
science. 


1 Upon the ceiling of the church in which the address was 
iven, the positions of the constellations and planets are in- 


— as they appeared in Baltimore at 3 p.m. November 
1887, 


These are some of the results to be looked for in 
a liberal education. Some of you may have thought 
that I chose seven points to correspond with the 
seven subjects of that venerable curriculum which is 
said to have come down to us from the sixth century 
—the trivium and the quadrivium. The numerical 
coincidence was undesigned. If I were to suggest 
any parallelism, it would be that of seven cardinal 
virtues—faith, hope, charity, prudence, justice, tem- 
perance, and fortitude. 


IN MOUNTAIN MIST. 


By StrerpHEN Henry THAYER. 


“ DREARY day !” they said—“O lonely place !” 
The great Leviathans were wrapt in doom; 
A mountain mist had robed the cliffs in gloom; 
Searce could we see each other face to face; 
The rocks were hung in folds of magie lace 
Spun by wild nature’s craft, and in her loom. 
“Q lonely place !” Yes, to the dead a tomb! 
But for the living, here, the soul could trace 
The grandeur of the everlasting hills; 
We could not see them, yet, like tragedy, 
They overbore the spirit of our wills; 
Awful, as when we hear the soundless sea: 
Then—as a vision—through the earthly mist, 
Heaven oped in sheen of gold and amethyst. 
Siteery Hotitow, November, 1888. 


TO KING INA’S WELLE AND THE 
ISLE OF AVALON. 


By Mrs. Jutia C. R. Dorr. 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


HE next morning we sallied forth for a further 
glimpse of the town, and in search of a silver- 
smith. Wells is but a little place, the population 
being considerably less than eight thousand. Like 
many other cathedral towns, or cities—in England 
only the cathedral towns are cities—it is hardly 
more than a cluster of streets and houses that has 
grown up around, and to answer the needs of, its 
great center and raison d’étre. Its beginnings are 
lost in a cloud of myths and fables, running back 
to the year 166. But it has been a place of impor- 
tance ever since the reign of Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, who built a church here in 704. 

From the market-place radiate several crooked 
streets, down one of which we wandered. ‘The first 
thing that especially attracted our attention were 
the rills of very clear water running along the 
streets close to the sidewalk. ‘* Where does all this 
water come from ?” we asked ; “and does it always 
run after this fashion ?” 

We were speedily answered, for every man, 
woman, and child knew the story. It seems that 
in 1443, or thereabouts, Bishop Thomas de Beckyn- 
ton built for the citizens of Wells the great conduit 
in the market-place, and supplied it with water 
from St. Andrew’s spring, sometimes called the 
Well of King Ina, in the palace gardens. In fact, 
prior to the time of Edward the Confessor the town 
itself was known as Wells. In his will the good 
Bishop, who probably had advanced ideas as to the 
advantages of cleanliness, ordained that the surplus 
water, or overflow, should run through the streets 
forever, “by night and by day.” The citizens are 
quite proud of this clause, as they have good reason 
to be. I don’t know how many times we were told 
the water was to run “ by night and by day.” The 
gift had one other condition ; namely, that on each 
anniversary of the donor’s death, the mayor, cit- 
izens, and burgesses of Wells should visit his tomb 
in the cathedral, “and there pray for his soul and 
the souls of all the faithful deceased.” At first 
sight it might seem to the uninitiated as if the souls 
of the wnfaithful deceased were most in need of 
being prayed for; but no doubt the good Bishop 
knew best. Whether he did or no, the will has 
never been “ broken,” and the holy rite it pre- 
seribed has been performed, annually, for four 
centuries and a half. 

But to return to our chief errand. Is it to be 
supposed that messieurs the silversmiths had their 
shops open at the unearthly hour of half-past nine 
in the morning? Not they! “It is too early, 
mum,” said a frowzy-haired woman who, with her 
bare arms wrapped in her apron and two unkempt 
children clinging to her skirts, stood just outside 
the door, literally filling the narrow sidewalk. The 
floors of the houses were on a level with the street, 


having no doorsteps, and hardly so much as a thresh- 


old. “It is too early, mum; the shops won’t be 
open till ten, or maybe half-past.” 

There was a dilemma! But though it might be 
early for shopkeepers, it was not too early for a 
group of four wandering minstrels, beplumed, be- 
tinseled, and bedizened generally, with two violins, 
a tambourine, and a triangle, to gather a crowd 
about them. The whole narrow street swarmed 
with men, women, and children. We watched the 
curious, motley crowd for a few minutes, thinking 
how strangely foreign the whole scene was, and 
then brought ourselves back to business. 

“We can’t wait here all day, St. Katharine,” 
[ said. “ I wonder where the shopkeeper lives. Car 
you tell me?” I asked of my frowsy friend, who was 
serenely gazing at us and at the musicians alter- 
nately. 

“ Right next you, at your left, and where the little 
green door is, mum,” she answered. “ Perhaps you 
might knock ’im up, mum.” 

Which we proceeded to do, and succeeded at last in 
unearthing him from a little back alley, which we 
reached through a long, narrow passageway where 
half a dozen children, all of an aye, apparently, 
were playing. Some of them followed us into the 
shop where I made my purchase, and then we 
retraced our steps cathedralwise, with the serene 
consciousness of duty well performed. 

On our way we passed the Church of St. Cuth- 
bert. It is beautiful externally; but, true to the 
rule we had established of trying to get clear, strong 
impressions of a few things, rather than mere 
glimpses of many, we did not go in. 

This paper, especially the next few paragraphs, 
is not written for learned folk, nor for those who 
have been all over the world and seen all there is 
to see. But there are those who have never been 
privileged to see the old-world cathedrals, and who 
long to form some slight idea of them, who yet say, 
“ Pictures and descriptions are all Greek tome. I 
do not know what I am trying to see. If I study 
the ground plans, even, I lose my bearings.” 

Let me say for their consolation that many who 
have seen them say the same thing. “I was all 
astray in their vast spaces,” I once heard a lady 
say—a scholarly woman, and a good churchwoman, 
too. “ It was like being in a wilderness. I could 
not tell the points of compass, and was so bewil- 
dered [ hardly knew right from left.” 

Without being aware of it, she held in her hand 
the key to the whole difficulty. She did not know 
the points of compass. When you enter a cathe- 
dral, no matter by what entrance, go straight down 
to the west door, and stand there till you get your 
bearings. 

“But how shall I know the west door? The 
cathedrals are many-sided, and there is no end to 
the doors and porches, to say nothing of the chapels 
and all that sort of thing. How am I to know 
which way is west ?” 

Come with me to the west front of Wells, and let 
us see if we cannot solve this problem once for all. 
We will not puzzle ourselves with styles of architect- 
ure. For the nonce, we will not know Norman from 
Early English, nor Decorated from Perpendicular. 
We will only try to learn where we are, and how 
to find our way about—if we can. 

Place yourself with your back to the massive 
door. Above your head are the triple lancets of the 
great west window. The middle light represents 
the beheading of John the Baptist, and was broaght 
to Wells by Dean Creyghton on his return from 
fifteen years of exile with Charles II. Do not waste 
time in a study of it, however, for it is not very good. 
Look before you, rather. What do you see? 
First, the glorious beauty of the nave, with its nine 
piers—clusters of reed-like shafts in groups of three, 
the capitals enriched with exquisite carvings of bird 
and leaf and flower, with now and then a grotesque 
figure or a curious device that seems ironical in its 
significance. Above the pier arches runs the deep 
triforium, with its slender columns of Purbeck 
marble, extending back over the side aisles. Up, 
up, up, springing lightly from the arches of the tri- 
forium, soars the lofty vaulted roof. Between each 
of the bays of the triple vaulting shafts opens a 
clere-story window. Do not stir from your place, 
but, having cast this one quick glance around and 
above you, look straight ahead. Directly in front 
of you, down the length of the nave, rises the choir 
screen, with the organ above it, seen through the 
strange inverted arch that is one of the chief pecul- 
iarities and the chief defect of Wells. It, with 
the screen and organ, obscures the vista, and in a 
measure destroys the perspective ; but as it was 
built to strengthen the towers in 1338, we must not 
grumble. Yet look again, and, much as the view 
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is obstructed, through the opening of the upper 
arch you will catch glimpses far beyond of the roofs 
of the exquisite choir and Lady Chapel, and the 
richly colored light of the furthermost eastern 
window. 

The point for a novice to remember, therefore, is 
this. In every cathedral in England (and proba- 
bly in all cathedrals, but I speak only of those I 
have studied) the altar, the sanctuary beyond which 
lies the Lady Chapel if there is one, is at the east. 
Starting from it, you would go down through the 
choir, be it large or small, through the junction of 
the transepts with the nave, and then on down the 
length of the nave itself to the west door. 

“JT never can tell which transept I am in, the 
north or the south,” said one bewildered sight-seer. 

Bear in mind, then, that if you are facing the 
altar, or the choir, the south transept is always at 
your right, the north always at your left. With 
this point firmly fixed in the mind once for all, that 
the altar is invariably at the east, bringing the 
south transept to the right, and the north to the 
left, of one who faces it (or who stands at the west 
door), and there is no danger of getting bewildered 
or astray even in the vast spaces of Westminster or 
Canterbury. For, with all their diversity of orna- 
ment, with all their blossoming out into chapels and 
chantries and lesser transepts and shrines innumer- 
able, the cathedrals are all built on the same gen- 
eral plan—a Latin or Greek cross, of which the main 
transepts are the arms. There are one or two 
small exceptions, Manchester for instance, but they 
only prove the rule. 

Another point. To rush through a cathedral 
with a motley crowd of tourists, at the heels of a 
verger, is—not to see it. It is a mere mockery, a 
feast.of Barmecide. You see nothing but the sur- 
face of things, and you do not half see even that. 
Go with the verger on the prescribed round in the 
first place, looking neither at plan nor guide-book. 
Listen attentively to what he says, perfunctory as 
it may seem. You will be sure to learn something 
of the very poorest; while of the best, as intelli- 
gent and courteous teachers, hardly too much can , 
be said. But, having done this, get permission to 
go over the place again at your leisure and alone. 
We were told this could not be done, that such per- 
mission would not be granted. We asked it every- 
where, and it was never refused, not even in 
stately Canterbury, which has the reputation of 
being the most unapproachable of ail. Much 
depends on the mental attitude of the visitor. If 
the official in charge, be he dean or canon or ver- 
ger, sees that he is really interested and reverent, he 
will, metaphorically speaking, give him the keys 
and bid him godspeed. Then it is that the true 
joy of the explorer begins. It was in this way that 
we saw Wells. 

Let us go back a moment to the west door for 
another look at the nave. In the central bay on 
the south, on a level with the clere-story, and not 
projecting beyond the triforium, is a small inclosed 
space, which Murray calls the music gallery. I 
wonder if I can be mistaken in thinking that our 
guide gave it the far more suggestive and poetic 
title of the watching gallery,.where the priests 
were wont to keep holy vigil in commemoration of 
the night wherein One said, “Could ye not watch 
with me one hour ?” 

But we must not linger here, beguiled by the 
beautiful chantries, nor in the transepts, rich as 
they are in whatever appeals to the heart or the 
imagination. Only pausing for a moment to look 
at the curious Norman font, let us go up a flight of 
two or three steps into the choir. The decorated 
screen does not detain us long; but no words can 
fitly portray the beauty that breaks upon our aston- 
ished eyes as we pass beyond it. The choir itself 
is a marvel of loveliness, with its light, slender 
shafts of polished Purbeck marble supporting the 
canopied stairs of carven stone, its fine pulpit, the 
bishop’s throne, the three graceful arches at the 
east, the seven long miches above, that seem to 
uphold the lofty window, and all the wealth of 
architectural detail that beggars description. The 
reredos, or screen behind the altar, is low, and does 
not obstruct the view into the retro-choir and Lady 
Chapel beyond. Over it we look into a maze of 
almost supernatural glory; group after group of 
lofty fan-traceried columns, like stately palm trees 
springing of their own glad free will to support the 
fine vaulting of the roof; shafts and arches and 
lancet-shaped vistas in infinite variety opening in all 
directions between the clustered pillars; monu- 
mental shrines, with canopies of stone so delicately 
carved that they seem like frostwork, or like finest 
lace; and over all the rich splendors of the stained 


glass, the blaze of many-colored light pouring in 
through the eastern windows. 

The Lady Chapel, which is octagonal, and gives 
an apsidal or semicircular form to the end of the 
church, is yet quite distinct from it, and is a most 
perfect and unique little building—a veritable gem. 

Turning reluctantly away, let us go back to the 
north transept, from which a grand staircase, lighted 
by fine traceried windows, leads up to the Chapter- 
House, which we enter through a double door of 
extraordinary beauty. This, too, is octagonal, with 
a central column of sixteen shafts, which is like 
nothing in the world but a great palm-tree support- 
ing the grandly vaulted roof. Below the eight 
magnificent windows runs an arcade with Purbeck 
shafts, encircling the room. There, under fine 
canopies, are the stone seats of the monks. Verily, 
our brethren of the thirteenth century, who were 
wont to convene here to discuss all vast affairs, 
whether secular or religious, had a fair place of 
meeting. 

Beyond the Chapter-House the great staircase 
ascends through another fine doorway to the gal- 
lery over the chain-gate which connects the vicar’s 
college with the Cathedral. It is now used as a 
library ; but through it the vicars can pass from 
their own close to the church, thus avoiding the 
fierce winds that gave to the northwest angle of 
the Green the name of “ Kill Canon Corner.” 

The Undercroft, or Crypt, which, contrary to 
usual custom, is on a level with the transept, lies 
below the Chapter-House. It likewise carries on 
the octagonal idea, and has its own grand central 
column. Near the entrance door—a beautiful speci- 
men of medieval ironwork—are stone coffins emp- 
tied long ago of even the ashes of their former 
occupants. Not a vestige of them remains, not 
even a name or a memory; yet here, with scarcely 
an inkling of decay, lie the insensate stones to 
whose keeping they were committed with prayers 
and chantings and stately ceremonies long centuries 
ago. Leaning against the wall are effigies of 
priests and bishops, and scattered about in the dim, 
sepulchral light are curious relics of the past—an 
ancient cape chest, a chalice taken from a tomb, 
specimens of carving and ornaments from disman- 
tled shrines. Suspended from one of the arches is 
a great wooden lantern that once lighted the ways 
of the monks of Glastonbury. But let us leave the 
ghastly place. Daylight is better. 

Have we seen enough? Let us linger a moment 
longer to note the exquisite finish of the details, 
and to see how, even in remote and almost inaccess- 
ible passages, every boss and corbel and capital is 
as finely wrought as in the nave itself. 

“ In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute i unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere.” 


So wrought the builders of Wells. 

Having seen all this, we have seen nothing. 
And if we had, the seeing is the very least of it. 
It is not the beauty of Wells only, nor its sublimity 
merely, that;thrills one. It is the story that it tells, 
the mighty tale that is written on every stone and 
carved on every lofty capital. The effigies on the 
tombs are often grotesque. But I pity the man who 
can think of that when he stands over the dust and 
sees the sculptured image, in his very habit as he 
lived, of the man who in the year 1000 preached 
in the little church that was the parent of this great 
cathedral and stood upon this very ground. 

It has been said, “‘ But what have Americans, 
especially American Protestants, to do with these 
things? They are at war with our principles, at 
variance with our ideas. We will none of them!” 

Nevertheless, they belong to us as well as to 
England. They are a part of our inheritance. 
They have, in a greater or less degree, colored and 
molded our intellectual and spiritual forces as well 
as those of our friends beyond the sea. Shall we 
forget that in those strange, mysterious Middle 
Ages during which these miracles in stone, these 
stupendous creations of human genius, grew and 
blossomed, there were no Protestants? We may 
call ourselves what we will to-day. We may split 
ourselves into as many sects as there are sands in 
the sea. But when these grand cathedrals sprang 
into life and being, with all their accessories and 
ramifications of hospitals, almshouses, schools, and 
colleges, the world was divided into just two vast 
armies—Heathendom and Christendom ; and abbot 
and bishop, priest and vicar, were mail-clad knights 
fighting the battles of the latter. Letus not be too 
quick to disclaim our kinship with them. 

From Wells we went still further into dream- 
land. We went to Glastonbury, only six miles 


distant. It might have been six thousand, for 
Glastonbury is the “Insula Avallonia” of the 
Romans, the “ Avalon” or “ Apple-tree Isle” of 
the early Britons, the “ mystic Isle of Avalon,” the 
“Island-valley of Ivilion,”’ that has so often been 
the theme of story and of song. It was like going 
into another world, a world of dreams and legends, 
where truth and fiction are so interwoven that the 
separate threads cannot be distinguished. William 
of Malmsbury wrote in 1126 the marvelous history 
of the even then famous Abbey. According to 
him, Joseph of Arimathea, in the year of our Lord 
66, came to Avalon, and, being admonished thereto 
by the angel Gabriel, built a church in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin. Hither he bore the Holy Grail, 
clothed, like Excalibur, “in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful,” and here, according to tradition, it 
abode awhile. To give even an abstract of the 
Malmsbury legends is out of the question here. 
Suffice it to say that one grain of genuine wheat 
has been sifted out of the mass of chaff. It is cer- 
tain that under the Romans, or the Britons, in the 
very infancy of Christianity, somebody built here a 
chapel or oratory, the walls of which, it is quaintly 
said, were of “ osiers wattled fogether all round,” 
and that, under the name of “ Vetusta Ecclesia,” it 
was venerated as the first Christian church in 
Britain. This lone wattled structure grew in time 
to be one of the richest and most magnificent Abbeys 
in England. 

The afternoon sun was still high when we alighted 
at a queer old hostlery, with a fine facade, called 
“The George’ nowadays. Once it was known as 
“ Ye Pilgrim’s Inn.” » Here, in the fifteenth century 
—which seems so very modern as compared with 
the first, andits story of Joseph of Arimathea—when 
the crowds of pilgrims who were attracted by the 
relics and shrines of Glastonbury became so great 
that neither Abbey nor Hospitium could shelter 
them, the overflow waslodged. It is steeped in the 
very odor of antiquity, if not of sancity, to this hour. 
We were sure we inhaled the fine fragrance of 
ancient scrip, scallop, and “sandal-shoon” over 
all the sweet scents of that summer day. Dark, 
musty, with walls many feet thick, and small win- 
dows that, if picturesque, were not light-giving, the 
little coffee-rroom was anything but inviting. In 
the small courtyard pigs and hens grunted and 
eackled. Hard by a donkey brayed loudly. We 
gingerly picked our way through a narrow pas- 
sage where a maid was on her knees busy with scrub- 
bing-brush and a pail of unmentionably dirty water, 
and asked to be directed to the Abbey. 

It was very near. ~ Across the street, under an 
archway, then on through an alley which seemed to 
be used as a receptacle for broken-down wagons, 
plows, and dilapidated gear of all descriptions, till 
we reached a little door with a bell. Beyond this 
were the majestic solitudes of Glastonbury, and we 
entered in. 

All was silent as the grave. As had been our good 
fortune so many times before, again we had the 
wide, still spaces all to ourselves. It seemed as if 
all the world were dead. Slowly, hand in hand, we 
two sworn friends, who had seen and felt so much 
together, strolled onward over the thick green turf 
until we reached what once had been the glorious 
Abbey. The sky over our heads was as blue as the 
great altar of sapphire that the chronicler declares 
was presented to Glastonbury by St. David and 
borne thither by angels. The sun shone as never 
shone the diamonds and precious stones that adorned 
its countless shrines. The air was sweeter than 
any incense that ever floated from its golden 
censers. 

The immensity, the vastness, of it all was over- 
powering. To have sat down and cried, woman- 
like, would have been a relief. One does not know 
where to begin. There is nothing to describe, for 
there is almost nothing left of what was once so 
magnificent. The roofless walls of St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, which is still exceedingly beautiful, stand at 
the extreme west. One must pass through that, and 
through still another long space that was the site of 
an early English addition built as a connecting link 
between St. Joseph’s and the main building, before 
even reaching the spot where the great west door 
of the vast church once swung. Standing there, 
the mighty sweep of the nave is before you. With 
bated breath you go on, and on, and on, tracing 
your way by slight débris td and shaft and 
capital, the merest hints and fragments, that enable 
you to say, “Here were the transepts, here were 
the steps leading into the great choir, here was the 
high altar, and here were the shrines beyond it.” 
Overhanging the nave aisles are stately trees whose 
branches wave in the night winds where once in slow 
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procession the stoled monks swept with chant and 
hymn down the length of the triforium arches. 
Here and there portions of the high walls are 
standing—a broken arch, a crumbling column, a 
traceried window ; but in the main there is onlya 
great sweep of velvet sward, a wide stretch of lawn 
lying open to the heavens, where once rose the tow- 
ers and turrets and soaring pinnacles of the Abbey 
of Glastonbury. 

Itis easy to believe that it covered sixty acres— 
it and its belongings. As you stand at the extreme 
east, beyond the site of the altar, and look down 
the immense distance, the lofty arches of St. Joseph's 
Chapel dwindle to the size of a child’s toy. 

Lying about, close to the crumbling walls, are 
empty sarcophagi. My companion had strolled off 
to examine a richly carved molding, and I sat 
resting in the shade. Suddenly something white 
stirred softly in a huge gray coflin opposite me; 
and noiselessly, deliberately, out of that uncanny 
depth a great white sheep uncoiled itself, and 
slowly disappeared in the green distance. 

But Glastonbury has other associations than those 
connected with abbot, monk, and friar. It figures 
largely in the “ Idyls of the King,” not only as the 
honored abiding-place for a time of the mystic cup, 
but in connection with Arthur himself, whither, ac- 
cording to tradition, the blameless King was borne 
to die—to this very 

“island-valley of Avilion, 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 
And here, according to Malmsbury, he was buried, 
with the fair, if faithless, Guinevere upon his 
breast. Between two sculptured pyramids in the 
Monks’ Churchyard they are said to lie; and the 
veracious chroniclers of the olden time, whose word 
there is certainly none to dispute, say that in 1191 
the grave was discovered and opened. Of course 
a coffin was found, and equally of course it bore 
this inscription, in Latin: “ Here lies buried, in the 
Island of Avallonia, the renowned King Arthur.”’ 
Guinevere’s golden hair figures largely in the leg- 
end, whose authenticity, as I have stated, no living 
man can dispute or disprove. 

True or false, however, fact or fantasy, it was 
pleasant to dream away the hours of that golden 
afternoon; to pace the given distance between a 
certain well-marked window in St. Joseph’s Chapel 
and the site of the two pyramids, and to please our- 
selves by imagining that we stood above the very 
spot where lie the ashes of Arthur and Queen Guine- 
vere. 


How Ir Was Done.—Everybody has heard 
of the wonderful feats of memory of the Houdins, 
father and son. After a quick glance at a shop win- 
dow crowded with all manner of misceilaneous small 
articles, they could give a catalogue of its contents. 
There was no magic about it; uncommon attention 
and memory explain the feat. A recent book on 
“Memory” (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) gives 
these interesting facts : The French conjurer, Robert 
Houdin, many of whose tricks depended on the re- 
markable powers of memory he and his son had 
acquired, relates in his “* Autobiography ” that they 
would “ pass rapidly before a toy shop, or any other 
displaying a variety of wares, and cast an attentive 
glance upon it.” A few steps farther on they took 
paper and pencil from their pockets, and tried which 
could describe the greater number of objects seen 
in passing. In this, we are told, the son excelled 
the father, for he could often write down forty ob- 
jects, while the latter could scarcely reach thirty ; 
and yet they rarely made a mistake. We cannot 
suppose that in the brief glance they cast on the 
shop in passing they were able to see and individ- 
ualize thirty or forty different articles. We can 
only account for it by supposing that, in that brief 
glance, they took, as it were, a photograph of the 
shop in question, and with this in the eye, before it 
vanished, they jotted down on paper as many of the 
articles as they could distinguish. Should they 
afterwards have occasion to recall this shop they 
would do so by reviving the photograph in the eye, 
and from this they would be able to recount the vari- 
ous articles more readily and certainly than by any 
other mode of committing to memory. “That power 
of memory,” he says, “which my son possessed 
in an eminent degree, did us the greatest service. 
When we went to private houses he needed only a 
very rapid inspection in order to know all the ob- 
jects in a room, as well as the various ornaments 
worn by the spectators, such as chatelaines, pins, 
eye-glasses, fans, brooches, rings, bouquets, ete. He 
thus could describe these objects with the greatest 
ease when I pointed them out to him by our secret 


communication.” An instance is also given in 
which he saw at a glance and remembered the titles 
of many of the books in a library he passed through 
in a house in Paris. 


CHURCH MUSIC AS IT IS. 


By Wa S. Pratt, 


Associate Professor of Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnol 
in Hartford Theological Seminary. — 


Il.-ORGANS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


fb. facts elicited concerning the instrumental 
appliances for church music are varied and 
interesting. ‘The number of churches reporting “ no 
organ ”’ was, of course, insignificant, since the strong 
opposition to all instruments in worship that is 
manifested by certain denominations is not shared 
by the two now under consideration. We will look 
first at the relative frequency of pipe and reed 
organs, since it indicates in a measure the expen- 
siveness of the musical apparatus provided : 


6.—ORGANS—Prre or Reep. 
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Notice (1) that the reed organ is naturally much 
more common at the West than at the East; 
(2) that it is naturally much more used by the 
smaller than by the larger churches; (3) that it is 
considerably more frequent among the Presbyterians 
than among the Congregationalists. 

A more important question is as to the place that 
the organ occupies in the church edifice, since this 
throws light upon the conveniences supplied for 
congregational singing, and upon the correlation of 
choir music with the non-musical parts of the serv- 
ice. In olden times the organ and the choir were 
always located in a gallery or loft at the opposite 
end of the building from the pulpit. This gallery 
has been until recent times a stated feature in our 
church architecture. I find a few traces still of its 
curious old name, “the orchestra,’ which was de- 
rived from the ancient use of several instruments to 
aid the singers. Its customary existence occasioned 
the derisive reference to “the two ends of the 
church,” when speaking of the relations of the music 
to the preaching and to the rest of the service. Much 
discussion has lately been held about the most use- 
ful position of the choir and the organ, and the 
practice of the churche~ is at present rather varied, 
as the following table shows : 
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Notice (1) the marked contrast between the East 
and the West, the latter showing a strong prefer- 
ence for the position behind and beside the pulpit, 
while the former, with its numerous old churches, 
reports over 40 per cent. of the organs in the old 
“choir gallery ;” (2) that the smaller churches 
show little difference from the larger in respect to 
the opposite position, but a decided preference for 
the side position (this being undoubtedly due to 
their widespread use of reed organs); (3) that the 
Presbyterian churches show no marked preference 
for either position. 

The unmistakable drift of opinion is toward 
placing the organ and the choir at the same end of 
the building with the pulpit, so that the ministra- 
tions both of the clergyman and of the organist and 
choir shall proceed from a single point and be 
equally present to the attention of the congregation. 
This drift also indicates a growing interest in con- 
gregational singing, which cannot be successfully 
led, or pushed, from behind. There is hardly a 
voice raised anywhere in favor of a return to the 
old position, except perhaps by some individual 
who remembers with delight the mysterious and 
celestial effect of the sounds that once used to 
descend upon him from some unseen source. Very 
few examples are found here as yet of an arrange- 
ment that is strongly advocated in England, in 
which the organ stands behind the pulpit, while the 
action is extended so as to bring the keyboard 
below and in front of the pulpit, thus setting the 
organist and choir close to the congregation and 
upon almost the same level. This arrangement is 
excellent for the organist and for congregational 
singing; but it is usually extremely trying for the 
choir. 


I secured also considerable information about the 
age, maker, and size of the various organs reported, 
but the material is too heterogeneous or incomplete 
to be presented here. Naturally, the date of the 
organ is more commonly given in cases where its 
introduction is comparatively recent, though many 
instruments that were put up before the war were 
reported. The earliest dates on my list are 1820, 
which occurs twice in New York; 1830, which 
occurs in Maine; and 1831, which occurs twice in 
Massachusetts. ‘The majority of the pipe organs 
reported have two manuals, and from ten to twenty 
stops; one is mentioned that has four manuals, and 
two that have over fifty stops. Of the 700 pipe 
organs whose builder’s name was given, 26 per cent. 
were built by Hook & Hastings, of Boston, and 15 
per cent. by Johnson & Son, of Westfield; no other 
builder rising above 5 per cent. Alvut forty differ- 
ent builders in all are mentioned. Of the 180 
reed organs whose maker’s name was given, 34 
per cent. were made by Mason & Hamlin, of Bos- 
ton, and 31 per cent. by Estey & Co., of Brattle- 
boro’; no other maker rising above 8 per cent. 
About twenty-five different makers in all were 
mentioned. It is obvious that the reed organ 
statistics are too meager to be specially valu- 
able. 


The use of a cornet with the organ as an aid to 
congregational singing is mentioned about twenty 
times, in the two denominations, taken together. 
The stray comments upon it are generally favor- 
able, though one correspondent speaks of “the 
fierceness of the cornet tone.” ‘Two cornets are 
mentioned in two cases, and one or two combina- 
tions of the cornet with a few other instruments 
appear. About half a score of churches report that 
they use an orchestra of as many as ten different 
instruments in some of their services. Whether 
this phenomenon is to be regarded as a reversion 
to the music of the olden time, or the natural 
evolution that has long been prophesied by the 
opponents of organs, is uncertain. 


As to the place provided in the orders of service 
for pure organ music, it is evident that the custom 
of beginning with a prelude and ending with a 
postlude is nearly universal, a small percentage of 
the lesser churches omitting the postlude. ‘The use 
of organ responses to the prayers and at turning- 
points in the service is as yet very unusual, though 
the collection of offerings is often accompanied bv 
organ music. Printed orders of service are apt not 
to treat the organ exercises as parts of the service 
at all; and the number of remarks that might be 
construed to be even remote acknowledgments 
of the religious effectiveness of organ music is 
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HULDAH WELCH’S WINTER IN GOOD 
SOCIETY. 
By M. M. Goopwin. 


“History no longer shall be a dull book. It shall 
walk incarnate. You shall not tell me by titles a cata- 
logue of the volumes you have read. You shall make 
me feel what periods you have lived.”—[ Emerson. 


HE summer was over, and, on the whole, I was 
not sorry; for life in Boxbury, this little town 
shut in from all the world, was growing monoto- 
nous. The silence which seemed so restful in early 
June had grown irksome in August and insupport- 
able in September. I began to feel, with Mme. de 
Stael, an affection for the very gutters of the city, 
the great, busy, roaring metropolis, where the pulse 
of the world was throbbing full and fast. Yet I had 
one regret in leaving Boxbury. I should miss 
Huldah ; and I knew that Huldah would miss me. 

Huldah Welch was the pretty daughter of my 

landlady. 
‘“ A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate, 
at flushed her spirit.” 

She seemed to be one of those mistakes that 
Nature is always making, as it looks to us, in setting 
individuals in the wrong environment. What 
could this bright, impulsive, untrained, society-lov- 
ing Huldah do with herself through the long, cold 
winter just ahead, when Boxbury would be dead 
and buried under three feet of snow? 

As if in response to my mental query, Huldah’s 
voice sounded from the depths of the great rocking- 
chair where she was ensconced with the family 
mending-basket. ‘‘How I shall miss you, Miss 
Green !” she was saying. “Boxbury will seem duller 
than ever. What shall I do all winter ?” 

“Alas!” I sighed, inwardly, “ why haven’t you 
some absorbing enthusiasm instead of being just an 
ordinary, bright girl, with social instincts and 
dreamy longings for that mysterious region, the 
great world!” But 1 answered her question with 
another, in order to give myself time to think. 

“D6 you care for music °” 

“Not much.” . 

‘“ Are you interested in art ?”’ 

A somewhat discouraged shake of the head an- 
swered, “ No.” 

“ Do you like to read ?” 

‘‘T like Rhoda Broughton’s novels, and some of 
the stories by ‘The Duchess ;’ but I don’t care for 
What I long for is to 
travel and to go into society.” 

I looked in some dismay out of my window, over 
the wide, quiet village street, with its handful of 
scattered houses hemmed in by the barriers of the 
hills. Then a scheme began to dawn upon me, by 
which I hoped to help this girl to fly where she 
could not walk. 

“ Yes,” I murmured, “ ‘herself must be her pal- 
ace, else the world’s her jail.’” Then turning to 
Huldah, I said, boldly : “ Well, why shouldn’t you 
travel and go into society ?”’ 

Huldah looked up surprised and somewhat re- 
proachful. Her perceptions were as swift as her 
culture was crude. 

costs money.” 

“JT am quite in earnest, nevertheless,” I an- 
swered. “ My plans would require no money, or so 
little that you could easily compass it. But, first, 
read that.”’ I threw into her lap an old number of 
the “ Society Journal.” “There you have the ac- 
count of the largest receptions given in New York 
last winter. Except for handsomer dresses, and larger 
crowds, and more elaborate suppers, were they so 
different from Boxbury sociables? Now, if you 
are going into society, why not strike for the best ?” 

“ Where is the oe ?” queried this 
true daughter of New England. 

“ Well, Huldah, suppose we take a little journey 
in time as well as in space, and imagine ourselves 
in Paris. in the early part of the century, having 
crossed the ocean in a ‘packet,’ as they called it 
then, armed with letters of introduction, which open 
to us the doors of the apartments where the beauti- 
ful Madame Récamier is living a life that would 
fulfill all your day-dreams.” 

The girl had dropped her darning, and was 
regarding me with round, eager eyes and fixed 
attention. 

“Imagine,” I said, giving my fancy free rein, 
“the most beautiful woman you can call up before 


your mind, with dark hair curling over a white 
forehead, with faultless features, and ivory neck 
and arms, set off by a charming Empire gown. 
Imagine, I say, this lovely being, surrounded by 
men in glittering uniforms, and women as brilliant, 
if not as beautiful, as she. Would you not like to 
have sat behind the curtain to have watched her 
and listened to the talk of the wits and statesmen, 
the beaux and belles, who gathered here around 
her?” 

An assenting “O—oh!” gave me courage to go on. 

“ Yes, Huldah, now we find ourselves in really 
good society, in the presence of the ideal hostess, 
with whom manners are a fine art. We do not 
learn that she, any more than you, had any one 
great intellectual gift, but she loved to please, and 
she had in full measure that inestimable grace of 
tact.” 

“Tell me more about her,” urged my young 
listener. 

“Presently,” I said; then added, with some 
diplomacy: ‘“ Would you care to read the story of 
her life, which would be like sitting behind the 
curtain and seeing all these fine folk ?” 

“But how could I get the book ?” said Huldah. 
“We have no town library, as they have in Wing- 
field. I sometimes go over there to read the maga- 
zines, but I should not be allowed to take out any 
books.” 

“Well,” I answered, pleased hy her eagerness, 
“] have a copy of the ‘ Memoirs,’ by Miss Luyster, 
which I will send you; but haven’t you any little 
stock of pin-money? It is such fun to own books.” 

“T have about ten dollars a year from the but- 
ter,” said Huldah, doubtfully. 

* And you would like to spend it for books ?” 

“ Yes, if they would tell about things like these. 
I don’t care for history. It’s so dull.” 

“Truly,” I thought, “George Eliot was quite 
right when she called history the gossip of the past. 
If we were wiser we should oftener present it so.” 

Aloud I said: “ Very well, that’s quite enough for 
a beginning. First, you will want Sainte-Beuve’s 
‘Portraits of Celebrated Women,’ translated by 
Miss Preston, which gives charming pictures of 
life in the French salon in the sketch of Mme. 
Récamier’s sharp-tongued friend, Mme. de Stael, 
who dared to face the great Napoleon and tell him 
home truths. With all his greatness, he was small 
enough to stoop to quarrel with a woman, and to 
drive her into exile when she answered him too 
shrewdly. The court life that grew up about this 
imperial Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde was not the best 
society in the true sense of the word, because the 
families of the old régime could not be decoyed 
into his mushroom court, and the most brilliant 
minds of France were enduring a more or less cheer- 
ful exile almost within sound of the echoes of Paris. 
All this parvenu society is described, much more 
amusingly than I can report it, in the ‘ Life of Mme. 
de Rémusat,’ edited by her grandson, and pub- 
lished in Harper’s Franklin Square Library. It 
will cost only twenty cents, and therefore will 
hardly make an appreciable hole in our book fund. 
You may find Mme. de Rémusat’s reminiscences a 
little ‘scrappy,’ but I think you will be entertained 
by the stories of the little maids of honor, not stately, 
grand dames like those of the old school, but girls 
under twenty, some of them no older than you, 
who romped and sulked and cried, more like school- 
girls than court ladies, though as for the tears, one 
can hardly wonder at them on the occasions when 
Napoleon, in a fit of temper, bestowed his royal 
pinch on white arms and rosy ears.”’ 

“ How detestable he must have been!” exclaimed 
Huldah, in disgust. 

“ Not altogether. He could be charming enough 
when he tried. He is one of the enigmas of history, 
which all students of society since his day have been 
trying to decipher. Emerson has written a noble 
essay upon his character, and Channing another. 
You might look over them some day in the Wing- 
field library, but now take up the volume of ‘ Mrs. 
Browning’ that lies on the table and read aloud 
to me her poem called ‘Crowned and Buried.’ ” 

Huldah brought the book and opened to the page. 
I had been thinking of her enjoyment rather than 
my own, but I soon found myself absorbed in 
watching her rising color and listening to the sweet 
voice which almost trembled with interest. 


“ And if they asked for rights, he made reply, 
‘ Ye have my glory !’—and so, drawing round them 
His ample purple, glorified and bound them 
In an embrace that seemed identity. 
He ruled them like a tyrant—true! But none 
Were ruled like slaves—each felt Napoleon !” 


As she read, her voice took on that peculiar thrill 


which is born of intense enthusiasm. Now I felt 
sure that my scheme was to succeed. I might soon 
throw off the society mask and show her the radiant 
face of poetry and the austere features of history, 
but not yet. 

“Tf I were you, Huldah,” I said, after we had 
finished the poem and sat silent for a few moments, 
“T would get Baedeker’s ‘ Handbook of Paris,’ 
and study it just as if I were really settled down in 
some of those apartments looking out on its broad 
avenues.. Then I would cut out the map at the back 
and make for myself a literary Paris. We will 
mark first with a star the spot where Madame Ré- 
camier held her brilliant salon. Looking closely at 
your map, you will find the Rue St. Honoré. 
In this street, near the famous Vendéme Column, 
you might mark with a cross the place where 
stands the old Church of St. Roch, which was the 
scene of one of her greatest social triumphs. Here 
she was asked to hold the contribution plate, kneel- 
ing, as the custom was, in the middle of the church. 
Two gentlemen were deputed to protect her, but 
their task was difficult. The crowd attracted by 
the fame of her beauty became almost a mob ; peo- 
ple stood on chairs and benches, and even climbed 
to the altars, for a glimpse of her, and the money 
collected amounted to four thousand dollars. 

“Mark also with a star the Rue de Cléry, for 
there Mme. de Stael took her first lessons in hold- 
ing social court as she sat as a little child on a low 
stool beside her mother, Mme. Necker, who re- 
ceived all the great men of France in her drawing- 
room, and whose salon was the model on which her 
daughter formed her own, when in later days she 
played hostess to Talleyrand, the wily diplomat, 
whose self-command was such that, as some one 
said, if he were stabbed in the back his face would 
never show it ; and to Benjamin Constant, the painter, 
and to Chauteaubriand, the man of letters, who 
offered himself to Mme. Récamier when he was 
eighty and she seventy. 

“ Mark with a flag the hotel at Passy, in the envi- 
rons of Paris, where our own Benjamin Franklin 
lived when he was Minister to France during our 
Revolution, before France had caught the echo and 
the tumbrils rolling along the streets of Paris had 
shaken the civilized world. Wasit here, I wonder, 
that he gave his famous toast when the ambassadors 
and diplomatists were gathered at a state dinner? 
The English ambassador, you know, gave the toast 
of ‘England,’ and described her as the sun in the 
political heavens. The Frenchman rose next, and, 
being too polite to contradict his neighbor, yet wish- 
ing to glorify ‘ France,’ he described her as the 
moon lighting the darkness of the political night. 
Then Dr. Franklin rose and gave them: ‘ Amer- 
ica, the Joshua at whose command sun and moon 
stood still !’ 

“Mark with a red line the palace of the Tuileries 
in the heart of the city, and of Versailles standing 
in its stately park on the outskirts. At this point 
you must beg, borrow, or if necessary buy, Carlyle’s 
‘French Revolution.’ I would rather not have you 
buy if we can help it, because the book is an exper- 
iment. I want you to read only what interests you 
in it, be it much or little. Turn first to the chapter 
called ‘The Menads,’ which describes the march 
of a mob of ten thousand women from Paris to 
Versailles clamorous for bread. That scene will 
give you a glimpse of the heights and depths of soci- 
ety such as you have never dreamed of here in 
democratic New England. Fancy this mob, half- 
women, half-demons, surging up the square in front 
of the palace demanding to see the Queen. At last 
Marie Antoinette, calm, outwardly at least, as if she 
were in a ballroom, stands on the balcony with the 
little prince and princess. A renewed shout of 
rage greets them, but Lafayette, with the courage 
of a hero and the tact of a woman, steps to the 
Queen’s side, and raises her hand to his lips in 
mute token of loyalty. The fury of the mob is 
soothed, or at least stayed; the foolish King and 
his unhappy family are dragged back to the Tui- 
leries, while the women shouted into the carriage 
windows, ‘No fear but we shall have bread now 
that we have the baker and his children!’ Close 
prisoners, they enter their own palace, to leave it 
only for a gloomier confinement—and thence to the 
guillotine. 

“ Read these chapters, Huldah, and then tell me 
honestly if you ever read a novel so exciting. I 
predict that ‘Phyllis’ and ‘Nancy’ will seem 
somewhat tame to you after these romances of real 
life. But I propose to give you novels to read ; yes, 
and to buy, for I think the world could as easily 
spare its history as its fiction, only it 1nust be the 
best fiction, just as we want the best society. Take 
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up, then, Dickens’s story—one of the most wonderful 
he ever wrote— The Tale of Two Cities;’ if it is 
melancholy, so much the better! Boxbury will 
seem wonderfully pleasant in constrast with the 
Conciergerie and the Bastille. While you are still 
living in these tragic days, read Victor Hugo’s 
‘ Ninety-Three,’ and as many of the Erckmann- 
Chatrian novels as you can chance upon in transla- 
tion; then turn back to your Sainte-Beuve to read 
the sketch of Madame Roland, and to your Carlyle 
for the pitiful story of Charlotte Corday, that you 
may see of what stuff these French women were 
made. 

“After this you will want something to raise your 
spirits, and I shall have something to show you as 
wonderful as a Christmastree to children in the 
dark. You shall see Marie Antoinette as a young 
girl in the Little Trianon playing at farming and 
butter-making, just as you would like to play at 
holding court. You shall see balls and hunts and 
gayeties outshining your dreams, and the young 
Queen in the midst of all, described by Burke, a 
great Englishman who saw her there, as ‘ glittering 
like the morning star, full of life and splendor and 
“7 Was she as beautiful as Madame Récamier ?”’ 
asked Huldah, true to her first admiration. 

“You shall judge for yourself between the por- 
traits, and you shall compare for yourself the three 
types of society—the salons of intellect, where wit 
and beauty reigned; the parvenu court ruled by 
Bonaparte with a scepter of gilded iron; and the 
exclusive aristocracy of the old noblesse, the society 
where, as Burke said, ‘ vice itself lost half its wick- 
edness by losing all its grossness.” When you have 
lived and moved in these circles, Huldah, I think 
the gulf between society in Boxbury and that in 
New York, or even Boston, will not seem so wide 
to you as it does now. But the French salon of 
which we have been talking is only one of the 
shining halls where the great societies of the world 
hold their audiences. All these halls are filled with 
people, very real and very human, whom you may 
know if you will. You may be presented at Eliza- 
beth’s court; you may watch the carnival at Florence 
from the palace of the Medici; you may sit at 
Arthur’s Round Table with the shadowy heroes of 
romance, or you may wander in the groves about 
Athens with the wisest men of Greece, till by and 
by you long to know how this mighty fabric of soci- 


ety grew up.” 
THE EYE OF THE MISTRESS. 


HE “Home Maker” makes its second ap- 
pearance with an unusual number of good 
things. It is hard to pick aspecial bit from so rich 
a feast, but no doubt the following from the pen of 
Rose Terry Cooke will impress a lesson especially 
on young housekeepers : 

“*The price of liberty is eternal vigilance,’ says 
an oft-quoted authority, and it is even more true in 
the more limited application to our homes. The 
price of a well-kept house is constant watchfulness. 

“T am often reminded of an old story as I come 
down stairs after a week’s illness, and inspect the 
kitchen, the pantries, the ice-chest, the storeroom, 
and the cellar, making painful discoveries. 

“There was once a farmer’s wife in the north of 
England who was suddenly left a widow, and after 
some time aroused from her grief to find that her 
great thrifty house was full of trouble, empty of all 
its usual supplies; that the hens did not lay, the 
butter would not come, the cows’ milk was scanty, 
the pork rusty; in short, her plentiful ‘ housewife 
skep ’ of old times was reduced to a bare and squalid 
condition. She was a superstitious woman, like 
most of her kind, and at once concluded that her 
house was under a spell. Ordering out her market 
cart and stout pony, she drove many miles over the 
moors to the lonely hut of a ‘wise man,’ as the 
neighborhood called him ; a sort of homely wizard, 
who could both lay and undo spells, find hidden 
springs, cure bewitched cattle, blast crops, and do 
other remarkable deeds, if his palm was well crossed 
with silver. The wise man heard the widow’s tale, 
and, retiring to his inner chamber, professed to con- 
sult his familiar spirit. On coming out he told the 
good woman that she could only break the spell, 
which he admitted was the cause of her trouble, by 
going every day, for seven days, to each corner of 
each room in her house, standing with her left arm 
in the corner, and counting seven backward ; this 
process to be repeated after the first week once 
more on the third week. Much encouraged, the 
widow paid her adviser, and set out for home, and 


the next day began to use her counter spell. She 


found her maids in bed, her cows unfed, her hens 
all abroad from their roost, her dairy with shut 
windows and soiled shelves ; in short, she discovered 
in her early inspection that all, for want of the mis- 
tress’s eye, had gone astray ; and, as her property 
regained its value under this thorough overlooking, 
she blessed the wise man, though she was too sim- 
ple to see that he had used common sense instead of 
witchcraft in coming to her rescue. 

“So, dear discouraged sister, if your housewifery 
goes astray, believe me, here is the sole and suffi- 
cient remedy: inspect! inspect! inspect! Do not 
be afraid of your servants’ disapproval; if they 
dislike your domiciliary visits, it is presumptive evi- 
dence that they are afraid of unpleasant revelations 
in regard to their own shortcomings; but it is your 
house, not theirs; and it is in perfection of detail 
that the perfection of success lies. I speak from 
long and tedious experience.” 


HOW TO BEGIN. 
Il. 


EOGRAPHY can be made a fascinating study 
to children. Not by handing them books and 
telling them to learn the questions and answers on 
the first page, but by using a quantity of clay and 
a pitcher of water as a means of introduction. Put 
part of the clay in a big pan or a molding-board 
with raised edges. Mix the clay and water together 
and pat out a piece of land ; let the outlines of this 
form capes and peninsulas; press into this land a 
tiny cord, a broader space of varying widths, that 
leads to an ocean, from a bay; pour the water 
carefully into the bed of the brook which leads to 
the river, even if it has to be poured through a 
funnel. The brook feeds the river, the river the 
bay, the water spreads and forms the ocean that 
follows the outlines of the land. Build hills and 
mountains, make roads and tunnels. A toy village 
and a Noah’s ark will populate the world. There 
is hardly a limit to the interest of this board, a pail 
of potter’s clay, and a pitcher of water. Islands 
will appear in the ocean, which will be furnished 
with lighthouses; chips will go laden from port 
to port; bridges will cross rivers; and an amount 
of mechanical knowledge will be shown that ‘will 
surprise one not familiar with the tremendous 
inventive and imaginative force of a child’s 
mind. Do not begin by studying of States and 
places remote from the place where a child 
lives. If living near a town, talk of the direction 
of that town from the place where a child lives, 
whether north or south, east or west. Use a county 
map as an introduction to map study, where the 
little rivers and brooks with which the child is famil- 
iar are marked, and where neighbors’ houses are in- 
dicated by dots. This removes the vagueness as to 
the uses of a map. 

Let a child learn the names of the chief cities 
of its own State, the names of the counties; the 
resources of the State, whether agricultural or 
manufacturing. It is a mistake to imagine that a 
child cannot learn anything of civil government. 
It can understand the simple forms of government ; 
the duties of a town clerk, borough officers, select- 
men, and representatives, all of whom have a real- 
ity to the village or town bred child, for they know 
them. They can from this be ready to understand 
the duties of State officers, and their terms of serv- 
ice. They will thoroughly enjoy preparing ballots 
and voting for these officers. 

Geography taught in this way becomes a live 
study, full of interesting facts and persons. It is 
comparatively easy, when there is a river, or any 
body of water with which a child is familiar, near 
at hand, to take the first steps in geography out-of- 
doors. Hills and valleys are or can be made far:il- 
iar to a child. Words give such vague ideas that 
it is a pity not to bring a child in contact with the 
thing itself if possible. ‘Think of making a child 
understand what an egg is first by teaching the 
letters, then the word, then a word-description of 
an egg, when all the time an egg lay in a basket in 
the pantry! Yet as ridiculous and absurd methods 
are followed in geography. 

A child will learn the name of the capital of the 
United States before it learns the name of the 
county in which it lives. It will know there is a 
President before it learns the names or duties of 
town officers. May not this be one reason for the 
indifference on the part of many voters to minor 
offices, or their candidates? Think of the folly of 
teaching a child that a certain city is the eapital of 
the State, or States,and give no reason for that dis- 
tinction! Yet this is a common occurrence. 


It is possible to give a child general outlines of 
history while teaching it geography. It certainly 
invests places with a live interest to have them 
associated with people and events. 

The “ Bodleys on Wheels,” whose journey was 
over historic ground, made the map of Massachu- 
setts a living picture of constantly changing condi- 
tions. 

The linking together of studies is a great help 
to a child. It does not break its life up into iso- 
lated facts, but leaves it as it is, and should appear 
to a learner—to be a chain of co-relations in which 
he forms the connecting link. 


COOKING WITH GAS. 
Eee the past year or two interest in the 


discussion of the economy of gas for cooking 
has been revived. No one can question its clean- 
liness, or the great saving of labor. The most 
annoying and tiresome part of work in a kitchen is 
the labor of making a fire and keeping it hours 
when a fire is not needed. In summer gas certainly 
is cheaper than coal, for then no fire is needed for 
heating purposes. It is a delight, as the writer 
knows, to go into a perfectly clean, cool kitchen and 
begin cooking over a gas stove that in a few min- 
utes has reached the roasting and boiling point. 
The editor of “Quick Cooking”! says: “From 
my own personal experience in a city where illu- 
minating gas is served at a higher rate than any- 
where else in the Union, I can attest that even 
under these circumstances there is an actual saving 
of from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent.” The 
writer thinks that the saving is even greater than 
that in summer, when a fire is only needed for cook- 
ing purposes, and, as before stated, the labor is 
reduced over fifty per cent. A dinner can be 
cooked with gas in a white dress, and the mistress 
can appear perfectly cool and bearing none but 
savory reminders of her hour in the kitchen. The 
editor of “ Quick Cooking ” says: 

“The fortunate woman who employs gas to do her 
cooking can arrange everything in the morning for the 
noon or evening meal. She can have the potatoes 
washed and in the oven if she likes ; she can have meat 
ready to broil or roast; she can have vegetables in 
water on top of the range ; and then she can go down 
town to attend to business or professional duties ; she 
can go on a round of shopping ; she can sit down to her 
sewing-machine ; she can spend the afternoon with an 
invalid friend, or seek needed recreation. Entering 
the kitchen half or three-quarters of an hour before the 
dinner hour, she can light the gas, and while she is 
smoothing her hair, donning work aprons and cuffs, 
dinner will be doing itself, without the need of super- 
vision, and by the time she has put butter and cream 
on the table, sliced the bread, and added any necessary 
finishing graces, everything will be ready to be served 
up.” 

To accomplish this requires wise, systematic 
planning, that shows as much brain-power as is re- 
quired to work out a difficult mathematical problem 

The reason why housekeeping proves so arduous 
and irritating a task to many women is that they 
think it requires only secondary brain-power. The 
best brain-power they have they give to other 
things, and think housekeeping should come as 
second nature without training or self-education. 
Nowhere are there larger returns for brain effort 
than that expended in planning the machinery of 
housekeeping to have it run without friction. The 
greatest results from the least effort should be the 
goal of every housekeeper, whether she does the 
work herself or arranges it for servants. 


He is able ; He is willing; He is ready. Settle 
these three things in your heart. Go over them 
again and again, putting down doubts, and looking 
steadily at the Lamb of God. Believe that He will 
save you. This you must do. The woman came, 
saying, “If I may but.touch the hem of His gar- 
ment, J shall be whole.” It was this faith 
that saved her. Not believing that she was made 
whole before she was, which would be believing 
what was not true ; or believing that she was made 
whole after she was, which would not be faith 
making her whole, but healing giving her faith. 
No, no. It is very simple. Her faith was this: If 
I touch, I shall be made whole. This she had 
before she felt any change in herself; it was naked 
trust in Christ, sheer confidence in his virtue and 
power and love. It led her to touch, it brought 
the healing ; for it is this firm trust in his saving 
mercy which the Saviour is pleased to honor.— 
[ William Arthur. 


1G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Our Younc FOLkKS. 
THE HISTORY OF SOME DIMES. 


By Martie B. Banks. 


A STANDING question among the “ Wads- 
worth ” or “ Lend a Hand” clubs is, What can 
the boys do? Perhaps some of the members of 
these societies may be interested in hearing how 
one band of boys tried to carry the “Ten times 
one ” spirit into their vacation. 

This club was composed of sixteen boys, from 
twelve to fifteen years of age. At the closing 
meeting of the season, the leader gave each member 
a dime, asking him to invest it in some way that 
would increase the sum, and to report the result at 
the first gathering in the fall. Then the boys sep- 
arated for the summer. 

One went for a long trip through the western 
part of our country, some were off to the famous 
Camp Chocorua, some started for the seashore, 
some for the mountains, while some stayed quietly 
at honfe. 

Meanwhile the dimes began to grow: some of 
them doubled themselves, some changed into quar- 
ters or into fifty-cent pieces, some found pennies 
and nickels to bear them company, some lost them- 
selyes completely in a dollar bill, and some did not 
stop even there, but one bill caught another, and so 
on. 
When the club opened again in October, there 
was no fabulous amount of which to give account; 
the boys had not amassed a sudden fortune by any 
scheme of rapid multiplication ; but almost every 
one had some story of what he had “ earned by trad- 
ing,” and some proof of ingenuity, work, or enter- 

rise. 

: One boy had paid ten cents to have his hatchet 
sharpened, and had then made it useful in pointing 
poles for his father’s tomato vines. Then he 
trimmed the trees about the place, and, to conclude 
the matter thriftily, chopped up the lopped branches 
for kindling wood. He was rewarded by a dollar 
from his father and the name of George Washing- 
ton from his companions, in token of their appre- 
ciation of the hatchet. 

Another boy had laid out his dime in candy, 
which he tied up in small packages and sold, thus 
earning enough money to buy a dozen of eggs. He 
borrowed a hen from his aunt and raised chickens, 
which he sold for fifty cents apiece. He brought in 
the largest sum—four dollars and a half. The 
third boy had changed his money for a hinge and 
some screws, and mended the cellar door, for which 
labor he was paid thirty-five cents. The fourth had 
bought a barrel, and made a barrel hammock for 
which somebody offered half adollar. The fifth 
could think of no plan in which he might invest his 
money, so had earned forty cents and added the 
forty to the ten. 

One boy had bought up all the dull lead-pencils 
in the household, put them in order, and disposed of 
them at an advanced rate. Some of his gains he 
had expended in brass polish, and polished the 
family brass. Fifty-two cents came from him. 

One of the dimes had furnished enough rigging to 


repair the hull of an old boat, which, when restored, - 


found a purchaser, who thought it worth two dol- 
lars anda half. Part of this sum supplied tar soap, 
which retailed at an increase of ten cents a cake. 
The undertaking that most nearly carried out the 
idea of investing a certain amount, and then trad- 
ing and investing the proceeds again and again, was 
that of the boy with the stove polish. He had 
started with two boxes, sold those, bought more, and 
so continued until he had made four dollars. An- 
other boy presented one dollar and a half as the 
result of a similar experiment with silver polish. 
There was one more dime to be spoken for, and 
then, last of all, one of tli younger members arose 
and gave his experience: “ Well, I spent a penny 
for a stick of chewing-gum, and I let another fellow 
have it for five cents. Then I had fourteen cents 
left, and I traded that with my father for a quar- 
ter. Then I bought some flowers from my sister 
for a penny, and made two bouquets, and sold those 
for five cents apiece. That makes thirty-four 
cents.” Some of the boys had left town and had 
severed their connection with the club; some of 
those small dimes have not yet been heard from. 
But when the money was counted there was found 
to be a very good return for the number of dimes 
given out—sixteen dollars and more: a dollar for 
every dime. Every one of the boys was both sur- 


prised and pleased, and it was certainly an excel- 


lent illustration of the spirit of the clubs. “Ten 


times one dime makes ten dimes.” 


MADE OF CHAMOIS. 


By Marion THORNE. 


“ TOLLIE, why not make all your presents of 
chamois? By buying a quantity you can get 
it quite cheap.” 

“ What can I make of chamois, Auntie ?” 

“Button bags, powder bags, charm bags, book 
covers, shaving-paper cases, sachets of all sorts, pin 
cushions, emery bags—why, Dollie, no end of 
pretty things can be made of chamois. It is one 
of the favorite art materials. With chamois and 
your water colors, you ought to be able to make a 
number of gifts.” 

Dollie’s eyes sparkled. 

The result of this conference was that Dollie 
made more than twenty presents out of chamois, 
and they were all useful and pretty gifts, too, cost- 
ing, most of them, very little aside from the 
chamois. A powder bag was made of a piece five 
by six inches, perforated and folded once, sewed at 
side and bottom, and filled with Lubin’s powder. 
A narrow blue ribbon was run in an inch and a 
half from the top and tied with loops, and the top 
of the bag was slashed to make fringe. This was 
decorated with a design of blue bells, and silver 
lines at top and bottom. 

A button bag was made of a piece of chamois 
five by seven and a half inches, folded in the same 
way to form a bag; only, in this, the bottom seam 
was two inches from the edge, and these two inches 
were slashed for fringe at the bottom. The two 
inches left at the top were turned over after the 
drawing ribbon was run in, and this turned-over 
portion, as well as the lower part of the bag, was 
decorated with a conventional design in red and 
brown. On one side, in irregular letters of red and 
gold, were the words, ‘“ Who wants a button ?” 

A piece of chamois, with the words, “A close 
shave” painted in sepia and gold, formed the cover 
of a shaving-paper case. Several sachets of differ- 
ent shapes and sizes were made of the chamois, 
decorated in various ways. 

Two little round pieces of pasteboard were cov- 
ered on one side with chamois, and on the other 
with dark red plush, and sewed together at one 
point on the edge. Grandma liked this very much 
for wiping her glasses. _ 

One piece of very soft, thin chamois was cut 
square and pinked on the edges, for a piano-duster ; 
a loop of pink ribbon being tied through one corner 
to hang it by. 

One or two pincushions were covered with the 
soft skin, and very pretty cushions they were too. 
One, which Dollie made in odd minutes for Auntie 
herself, was very dainty. She painted on the 
chamois a beautiful design of ferns in the soft buffs 
and browns. - The cushion was quite large, and was 
covered with golden brown plush, on which the 
chamois was fastened, the plush forming a _ two- 
inch border around it. A bow of ribbon of a 
little lighter brown was sewed on one corner. 

Dollie’s mother had a very choice copy of Thomas 
& Kempis, with a white and silver binding too deli- 
cate to bear much handling. For this, Dollie made 
a chamois cover. It was just a piece alittle larger 
than the book, with bands of brown and gold at top 
and bottom, and the title in fancy letters of 
brown and gold on one side, a narrow brown 
ribbon holding book and cover together. For 
mother also was the chamois jacket which cost 
Dollie so much time and trouble. This was cut by 
a waist pattern, the seams carefully lapped and 
stitched twice, as in some of the “tailor made” 
jackets, the edges bound with scarlet ribbon, with a 
double row of feather stitching in scarlet silk above 
it. Dollie said that she took “solid comfort” in 
seeing her mother wear it under her cloak on cold 
winter days. Another small convenience was a 
postal card case, made of two pieces of cardboard a 
little larger than a postal, one piece covered with 
dark red satin on both sides, the other with satin 
on the inside and chamois outside, the two parts 
caught together at one side, and the chamois on 
top decorated with a silhouette in sepia. But per- 
haps the greatest success was a pair of gloves which 
she made of chamois. For a pattern she took a 
glove which exactly fitted the friend for whom the 
gift was designed, and, having cut a pair, she sewed 
them with the daintiest of dainty stitches, worked 
backseand wrists with brown embroidery silk, and 
finished them with neat, strong button-holes, and 
buttons sewed on fo stay. 


DINNER: FOUR FLIGHTS BACK. 


By W.BetrtTs. 


Say vould have known they were sisters at a 
glance. ‘They each had eyes as blue as a 
china doll’s, and light yellow hair; each had a 
round, full face, with cheeks like fall pippins. They 
wore calico dresses, but the waists were different 
from the skirts. Mary would have told you, in the 


“most matter-of-fact way, that the reason the waists 


and skirts of their dresses never matched was 
because their mother always bought remnants, they 
were so much cheaper than goods cut from the 
piece. Annie would not have explained the reason, 
for it annoyed her to have any one notice the differ- 
ence. Her one idea of happiness was to get big 
enough to earn money to buy an entire dress of the 
same kind. Mary could not understand this fee}- 
ing, and laughed at Annie if she expressed it. 

They went to a public school ; most of their com- 
panions lived in their own neighborhood ; they knew 
each other well, played together after school, knew 
what each other's fathers did to earn money, and 
Annie and Mary were considered very fortunate 
because their mother did not have to go out to work 
every day, but stayed at home and worked in what 
was called the busy season in her trade—fur-sewing. 
She did not mean that Annie or Mary should learn 
her trade, she said, for it was much harder to make 
a living at it now than when she was young. They 
both understood that they must earn their own 
living, and talked about it much as two boys would 
talk; wondered what they would be, and whether 
they would earn “‘lots”’ of money when they grew 
big. ‘Their brother Henry felt sure that he would 
earn “lots” of money when he grew big, for he 
meant to be a printer. He sold papers now night 
and morning at the foot of the stairs leading to 
the Eighth Street station of the elevated road. 
He was a fat, comfortable, good-natured boy, who 
made friends by his good-tempered manners. He 
earned quite a little money each week by doing 
errands for people who noticed him at the station, 
where he darted in and out like a bee in a garden. 
These children were very fond of each other, and 
built many castles in the air. 

This fall had not been a happy time in their 
home. ‘Their father had not had steady work, and 
the children were old enough. to understand that if 
their father did not have work every day in summer 
it meant hard times for them in the winter. He 
was a ‘longshoreman, and in winter there were so 
many stormy days when he could not work that he 
must earn money in the summer to make up for 
these days. Fur-sewing was dull, and their mother 
could not get the work to do, and the children under- 
stood the anxious look in the faces of their father 
and mother. As the weather grew colder they saw 
that their father was at home more days than he 
was away. ‘There was a poor outlook for Thanks- 
giving up three pairs back—the rooms that these 
three children called home. 

Mary and Annie attended a cooking school on 
Saturday and Wednesday afternoons, and were 
constantly bringing home new ways of cooking 
even the simple things that were cooked in their 
home. ‘The mother was surprised that these two 
small girls should know so much, and looked upon 
them as little wonders. They came home one 
Saturday and went to work at once making a 
pudding of dry bread, which made Sunday’s dinner 
of°beef stew, which they had also learned to make 
at the cooking school, a feast. Their father did not 
say anything, but he looked volumes. 

Two weeks before Thanksgiving the children 
were going home from cooking school, talking 
busily. 

‘“ Well, I don’t see what is the use of our learning 
how to dress and cook a turkey when we cannot 
have one at home,” said Annie, discontentedly. 

“ Well, I guess we can remember, and next year 
we can have a turkey and lots of other things,” 
answered Mary, cheerfully. 

“Next year! Who wants to wait that long? 
Oh, dear! I do wish we could have things,” 
moaned Annie, with two big frowns on her fore- 
head. 

“ We have lots of things,” protested Mary, ener- 
getically. ‘Do you know what Lottie Dunn told 
me ?—you won't tell, will you, Annie?” anxiously 
asked Mary. 

‘““No; of course not,” said Annie. 

“ Lottie Dunn,” continued Mary, “told me that 
the only meat she had to eat was what we have at 
cooking school, and that sometimes, much as she 


wanted it, it choked her when she remembered her 
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mother.” Mary’s eyes were full of tears when she 
stopped. Annie looked amazed, then ashamed. 
They were poor, but never were hungry. How 
wicked she was! They walked some distance 
without speaking, and then Annie said: 

«Mary, wouldn’t it be lovely to have a turkey, 
and everything, and have Lottie Dunn and her 
mother to dinner Thanksgiving ?”’ 

Mary gave a great sigh, and then answered : 

sorry you spoke of 

“Mary, I believe if you and Henry and I went 
to work in real earnest we could earn enough money 
to buy turkey and cranberries,” declared Annie. 

“ Really 

“ Really.” 

“ How ?” 

“T don’t know now, but I believe we could,” 
and Annie’s voice and manner emphasized her faith. 

Mary stopped, and, catching Annie by the arm, 
said : 

“Tt would make Lottie perfectly happy to help. 
We will make it a surprise to our mothers.” 

Annie approved of this plan, and fairly dragged 
Mary along the street in her hurry to tell Lottie 
Dunn. 

“Henry will not be home yet,” panted Mary. 

“No, but Lottie will,” said Annie, hurrying still 
more. 

“ Annie, I won’t go another step,” declared Mary, 
planting her heels on the sidewalk like a young 
donkey. 

“Why!” and Annie stopped in amazement. 

“We must tell Henry, and see if he is willing, 
before we speak of it to another soul. He will 
have to work the hardest and earn the most money, 
and we must tell him first.” And Mary looked 
very determined as she stood firmly in the street. 

Annie saw the justice of this, and walked along 
more leisurely while she talked as fast as she could. 

That night the three children had a conference 
on one of the benches of ‘Tompkins Park. Henry 
was very enthusiastic, and pledged himself for a 
turkey, and perhaps something more. When 
Henry said a thing could be cone, his sisters were 
sure it would be done. 

Henry got up early in the morning and went to 
work. After putting his books away in the after- 
noon, he hurried out to the grocer’s and butcher’s, to 
see if there were any errands to do before the 
delivery wagon came to the Square with the evening 
papers. It was wonderful the way business increased 
as soon as he gave his whole attention to it. The 
grocer found that he could deliver more goods in 
an hour than any boy he ever had. He was glad 


to engage him for Saturday afternoons and even- 


ings, while the butcher struggled for every spare 
minute. The butcher's baby was very troublesome, 
and his wife could not give him as much help as he 
needed. Henry told her, one morning, he knew his 
sister would be glad to take care of the baby Satur- 
days if she would let his sister go to the cooking 
class Saturday morning. Perhaps his sister could 
help other times. Arrangements were soon made, 
and Mary was wild with delight when her mother 
said she might go, and might keep all her money 
until after Thanksgiving. 

Lottie Dunn could not find words to express her 
delight when she was admitted as a partner in this 
delightful plan; and when Henry told her that the 
grocer’s wife wanted some one to help her sew, 
because she was going to the country, Lottie ex- 
claimed : 

“ Why, Henry, perhaps she will take me! I’m 
the best sewer at the sewing school, and I can run 
a machine.” 

“T'll ask her,” said Henry. 

The next afternoon Lottie won the heart of the 
grocer’s wife by the womanly, intelligent way she 
went to work. 

The two mothers were wise women, and when 
they were asked to let these little wage-earners 
keep their extra money until after Thanksgiving, 
they consented. 

At the cooking school the teachers were delighted 
at the interest Annie and Mary showed in their 
work. The Saturday before Thanksgiving Mary 
put on her little white cap and big apron, and, in 
the presence of the class, dressed and stuffed the 
turkey. The day before, Annie made a pumpkin 
pie such as our grandmothers never saw—a thick, 
yellow—golden yellow—pie. 

How red their cheeks were! How their eyes 
were shining when I met them! That night four 
children and a basket were in Fulton Market. The 
basket was empty when they went in, but it was 
overflowing when they came out. A pair of yellow 
legs stuck out at one end, that Annie and Lottie 
declared belonged to the handsomest turkey that ever 
came to market. There was a yellow pumpkin, 
and cranberries, and sweet potatoes—a whole quart 
—and two yellow turnips. Mary carried a bag of 
apples with as keen enjoyment as ever she would 
carry home a handsome hat. How rich they felt 
with all this and a dollar to spare! Annie was 
very anxious to spend this dollar in the market, but 
Lottie and Mary would not consent. After a time 
they disclosed their wish. The dollar must buy a 
white shirt for Mary’s father. They could buy a 
shirt for fifty cents, and a silk tie for twenty-five 
cents, and have twenty-five cents left. Henry and 

Annie almost envied 
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them the delightful 
thought, and were as 
eager in selecting the 
gifts as they had been 
in selecting the turkey. 

The two mothers 
‘agreed to spend the 
morning together and 
let the “children have 
Dunn’s room. How 
blind they were to a big 
basket covered with a 
shawl, but were really 
anxious when they saw 
Henry and Mary strug- 
gling upstairs with it, 
while Lottie and Annie 
gave such vigorous 
boosts that they almost 
upset the contents on 
the stairs every few 
minutes. 

Both mothers looked 


THE WOLP. 


anxious and _ worried 
when left alone. “ It’s 
a poor Thanksgiving 


for them. It’s well that 
they find comfort in 
little things, Mrs. Dunn,” 
sighed Mary and Annie’s 
mother. Just then the 
father came in and sat 
down heavily in a chair, 
as he said, ** We’re laid 
off till Monday, perhaps 
longer. You did wrong, 
Mary, to! let those chil- 
dren fool away money. 
You'll need every cent 


TUE ELEPHANT. 


MR. BRADY'S FIRELIGHT PICTURES. 


they've wasted,” he 


added, looking somewhat reproachfully at his wife. 

“I did not have the heart to refuse the mites, 
and Henry has given me as much as usual. Let 
them have their bit of fun,” she said, coaxingly. 

“I’ve done the same with Lottie, Mr. Brady. I 
knew the poor child would be at work next year 
and small chance®she would have for pleasure. I'll 
work harder to make up,” she sighed. 

“It’s well to say it, but the pull is to get the 
work ; sure, it’s not the doing of it that troubles me,” 
said Mr. Brady, looking at his strong hands and 
straightening his broad shoulders. “It’s the getting 
it to do,” and he sighed. Neither of the women 
answered this, but bent more closely over their 
work. Upstairs there was great flying about ; even 
Henry declared himself a girl, and stood by the 
table peeling potatoes. Such chattering and hurry- 
ing could not be found in all the city Thanksgiving 
morning. 

The fire burned beautifully, and showed red 
through the damper in the shining, black stove 
door. The pies were baking and almost ready to 
come out, and the turkey lay on his back in a pan 
much too small for him, all ready for the oven. 
Henry said the turkey made him think of himself 
in his overcoat. This made the girls laugh so 
loudly that their mothers smiled on the floor below. 
At last everything was cooking, and the little girls 
began setting the table. Now they began flying up 
and down stairs, for Mrs. Dunn’s closet was not 
equipped for dinner parties of six. Henry watched, 
from his seat by the window, the three little girls, 
in white caps and big aprons, flying about, and 
almost—remember, I say almost—wished himself a 
girl. At last he jumped up, and, clapping his hands, 
said, ** We'll have flowers,” and before the girls 
could say a word he was tearing down the stairs. 
When he came back he had a paper-covered pareel, 
which proved to be a bunch of big, feathery 
chrysanthemums on their tall stalks. There was a 
shout, and in a minute the flowers were waving 
and nodding over an old blue pitcher. 

Mary went down stairs with a flat parcel in her 
hand. She beckoned her father into the bedroom, 
and held her hand up for silence as she took off the 
paper. When Mr. Brady saw the shirt and the 
gay red tie he patted her head, and nodded that he 
would put them on. He felt like a young man as 
he caught sight of himself in the little looking-glass 
hanging on the wall. He waited for Mary to come 
for him, but she was too busy putting the finishing 
touches to the dinner. Henry was the one who 
came, banging the door, and exclaiming in a loud 
voice, * Ladies and gentlemen, come to a Thanks- 
giving dinner in Mrs. Dunn’s apartment.” When 
Mr. Brady came out Henry stared at him a mo- 
ment, and then said, “ Ginger! what a swell!” 

“ Really, Mr. Brady, you look well,” said Mrs. 
Dunn, slightly embarrassed. 

“Come along! come along!” urged Henry. 
When the door was opened, and they saw the table, 
with the beautiful flowers, the turkey the richest 
brown, the dish of cranberries bright and red, and 
the sweet potatoes yellow and mealy, they did not 
say a word, but just looked at the flushed little 
cooks, and the proud Henry, who, with a flou-ish, 
put Mrs. Dunn back of the teapot, while Mr. Brady 
had the turkey in front of him. Mrs. Brady had 
the big pie in front of her, which the children said 
made her queen, because a pumpkin had once been 
a carriage for a poor girl who became a queen. 
She did not understand, but the children did, and 
that contented her. 

What a dinner that was! The dishes did not 
match, there were not glasses enough to go round, 
and some used cups for water; there were no pie 
plates; but there never was a more enjoyable dinner 
nor happier people about a table. 

There never was a gayer Thanksgiving party 
than that dinner-party four flights back. Mrs. 
Brady told the children of her own childhood across 
the water ; it surprised them, for they had never 
thought of her as young like themselves. If Mrs. 
Brady surprised the children, Mr. Brady surprised 
them still more. He told stories, he made jokes. 
He danced with the little girls while Henry whistled. 
When twilight came they began to feel like sitting 
still; then Mr. Brady lighted a candle, and for an 
hour seemed like a wizard to the children, he threw 
such wonderful pictures on the wall. He taught 
the children, who in turn amused for a whole even- 
ing a number of their companions. You may follow 
their example by studying the picture on this page. 

The story of the Thanksgiving dinner got out, 
and the Monday after Thanksgiving six new pupils 
entered the cooking school from that house. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
GIDEON’S ARMY.’ 


By Lyman Apsort, D.D. 


‘There is no restraint to the Lord to save by many or by 
few.’’—1 Sam. xiv., 6. 

T was in an era of great national degradation 

and distress that the character of Gideon was 
formed. The nation seemed, indeed, to be upon 
the very eve of extinction. The Israelites, having 
lost faith in God and the manly courage founded 
upon it, offered but feeble resistance to the increas- 
ing forays of the Bedouin Arabs, from whose incur- 
sions they had never been wholly free. At length 
Arabians, Amalekites, and Midianites made com- 
mon cause against those whom they regarded as com- 
mon prey, if not as acommon foe, and, crossing the 
valley of the Jordan, planted their encampments 
along the hillsides of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
Each year the fattening herds and ripening grain 
invited their incursions. They swept through the 
whole land like a host of locusts or a fierce, consum- 
ing fire. The frightened Israelites, not daring to 
resist—indeed, quite unable in their own strength 
to do so—fled to the mountain fastnesses, and wit- 
nessed in despair the despoiling of their homes. 
For seven years this operation had been repeated, 
till the land was far worse than famine-stricken. 
To the desperate people no choice seemed left but 
death from starvation in the mountains or death 
from the Bedouin swords upon the plains. And 
still the warnings of Moses and Joshua were never 
brought to mind; still the worship of Baal and 
Ashtaroth supplanted that of Jehovah. 

There is not space here to narrate—nor is the 
narration necessary to the lesson of to-day—how 
Gideon was called to be his nation’s deliverer, how 
reluctant he was to assume the commission which 
God laid upon him, how, by his commingled 
courage and piety, in his audacious attack on Baal 
and the popular religion of his age, he aroused at 
first the wrath and then the enthusiasm of his 
nation. An army of thirty thousand men gather 
at his call. The Midianites, hearing this note of 
war, concentrate their forces; one hundred and 
twenty thousand, they encamp on the hills that over- 
look the plain of Esdraelon. Gideon’s forces are 
too few for Gideon; but they are too many for the 
Lord. The laws of Moses not only provided Israel 
with no standing army, they prescribed explicitly 
that the army should be composed of volunteers. 
On the eve of every campaign the officers were 
required to issue this proclamation to the people: 
“What man is there that is fearful and faint- 
hearted? Let him go and return unto his house, 
lest his brethren’s heart faint as well as his heart.” 
Gideon is reminded of this law. He issues the 
required proclamation. The Israelites are encamped 
on the slope of Mount Gilboa. The valley of Jezreel 
lies between them and the heathen host. The sight 
of their foe in battle array is sufficient to dampen 
the military ardor of many of Gideon’s raw recruits. 
A third of his little army avail themselves of the 
permission to retire. Still too many remain. Near 
their camp a spring, welling up, sends forth a 
copious stream to add to the fertility of the adjoin- 
ing plain. Ever since the hour of this encampment 
it has been known as the Spring of Trembling. 
The soldiers are brought by divine command to 
this spring to drink. Some kneel down at the 
water’s edge and drink from the running brook. 
Some dip the water up in their hand. The latter 
God selects for the campaign. There are but three 
hundred of them. The rest return to their tents to 
await the result. Gideon divides his little troop 
into three companies, the usual division of the 
Hebrew army. He gives to each a trumpet. He 
furnishes each with a uliar torch, which burns 
with a dull, smoldering light that blazes up ina 
sudden illumination when waved through the air. 
To conceal it more effectually, he orders the burn- 
ing end to be covered with an earthen pot. This 
torch of Gideon is still carried as a dark-lantern by 
the night police of Cairo. The preparations occupy 
probably the succeeding day. In the silence and 
the darkness of the night they steal across the val- 
ley of Jezreel and environ the sleeping camp. As 
Gideon gives the appointed signal the earthen jars 
are broken and cast upon the ground; the torches, 
waving through the air, illumine the hillsides with 
a lurid light; the three hundred trumpets sound 
gimultaneously the charge; the war cry, “The 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 9, 1888, 
—Judges vii,, 1-8, 


sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” echoes among 
the hills. The startled Midianites spring from their 
tents, and, thrown into inextricable confusion, in 
the delirium of excitement turn their swords upon 
each other, and Israel witnesses the slaughter of 
her foes without sharing in it. But so thoroughly 
does Gideon follow it up, and such a lesson does he 
teach these untamable sons of the desert, that for 
nearly half a century Israel suffers no new incur- 
sions at their hands. 


‘* Thus was Midian subdued before the children of Israel, 
so that they lifted up their heads no more ; and the country 
was in quietness forty years in the days of Gideon.” 


The story of Gideon is a symbol as well as a 
history. God conducts all his campaigns upon 
analogous principles. ‘The emancipation of man- 
kind is always wrought out by aforlorn hope. God 
is not on the side of the strong battalions. In 
moral conflicts, at least, numbers never count. Only 
the few have faith in God and courage in his cause ; 
and faith and courage alone gain battles. Elijah 
faces alone the four hundred and fifty prophets of 
Baal. The schools of Hillel and Shammai are 
overturned by the unlearned Galilean fishermen. 
The religion of half of Europe is revolutionized by 
the ore-digger’s son. The little “ Mayflower,” 
tossed on the tempestuous seas of the Atlantic, 
suffices to bring across seed enough to plant half a 
continent with truth. A few men and women of 
the commoner classes gather for prayer and con- 
ference in Philip Embury’s carpenter shop; the 
aristocracy of New York disdain to associate with 
them ; but the result of the prayers of these despised 
Methodists is the largest Protestant organization in 
America. Wilberforce in England and William 
Lloyd Garrison in America call for recruits to wage 
war against the combined interests, commercial, 
political, and ecclesiastical, of slavery and the slave 
trade. Their adherents at first hardly equal in 
number Gideon’s band; but they emancipate two 
continents. 

Who would not choose to have been one of God’s 
three hundred? But when he brings us to the 
Spring of Trembling, how rarely we covet the post 
of honor! How we shrink from the battle of the 
present even while we honor the heroism that 
courted it in the past! Every era has its battle. 
God’s trumpet calls to-day, as Gideon’s did, for 
recruits. Enter the ranks. Get your commission 
and your equipments from God; then demand the 
surrender of your enemies and his in the spirit with 
which Ethan Allen demanded that of Ticonderoga : 
“In the name of the great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress.” 

Various attempts have been made to explain the 
principle upon which God selected Gideon’s troop 
of three hundred. Josephus tells us that they were 
the cowards of the camp. Apparently he thinks 
thus to increase the wonder of the miracle. Stanley 
suggests directly the opposite explanation: “The 
next step was to remove the rash. At the brink of 
the spring, those who rushed headlong down to 
quench their thirst, throwing themselves on the 
ground or plunging themselves into the water, were 
rejected; those who took up the water in their 
hands, and lapped it with self-restraint, were 
chosen.” The Bible, however, does not suggest 
any interpretation of the singular test which God 
employed. He never acts without reason; but he 
very often refuses to give one. He chooses his own 
instruments for his work. He gives no account of 
the principle upon which he proceeds in their selec- 
tion. The battle of life is not a guerrilla warfare. 
It is a divinely ordered campaign. God selects his 
soldiers as he will. His tests of character are cer- 
tainly widely different from our own, often quite 
incomprehensible to us. He makes sad havoc of 
scholastic and theological measurings. A keen 
observer of life told me that he had watched for 
the future of twelve succeeding valedictorians of a 
certain New England college. Of only two did he 
ever hear anything thereafter; one of those was a 
sailor. Mr. Moody, the famous lay preacher of 
Chicago, applied for admission to a New England 
church when a young man, but was kept waiting 
for a year because he did not know enough of the 
doctrines. In less than a year after his admission 
he had commenced, in his adopted city, a work for 
Christ whose far-reaching influence is not s 
by any pastor in the place. The God who passed 
by the seven manly sons of Jesse, and chose for 
royal honors the ruddy-faced boy brought in haste 
from the sheepfold, puzzles us as much as he did 
David’s father by his singular method of selection. 
He sets aside America’s trained statesmen, and 
commissions the rail-splitter to be her emancipator. 
He leaves Erasmus in his scholarship, and calls the 


singer-boy of Mansfield to liberate Europe. He 
selects, not from the bishops and deans and canons 
of England’s favored church, but from her corps of 
unhonored and imperfectly educated school ushers, 
the Spurgeon whose voice reaches most effectually 
the masses. What was once said by a famous 
divine of a celebrated revival preacher may be said 
of nearly all the men that God honors: “I do not 
doubt that God blesses his work, but I cannot see 
why.” And his schooling of his servants is as 
singular as his selection. The most effectual tem- 
perance lecturer of England or America was picked 
from the gutter. The great reformer of the church 
was educated a monk. The emancipator of America 
was born in a slave State. Paul sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel. Moses was brought up in Egypt. 

There is but one principle of choice apparent in 
these cases; namely, that “God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise : 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty ; and base 
things of the world, and things which are not, to 
bring to naught things that are.” Of this principle 
history contains many sublime illustrations; none 
so sublime as that which the Master himself affords. 
Does your cause seem feeble, your comrades few, 
your arms inadequate, the foe invincible, the cam- 
paign hopeless of success? Consider him whose 
life so sublimely illustrates his own aphorism: The 
last shall be first, and the first last. The Crucified 
is become Conqueror. The very instrument of his 
death is become the symbol of religion. He that 
was without form or comeliness has reclothed a 
mourning world in beauty. The despised cake of 
barley has overturned the tents of Midian. The 
He itself is redeemed by the forlorn hope of 

srael. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


_— seven years before the time of our lesson of 
to-day the children of Israel had been greatly 
oppressed by the Midianites and other heathen 
tribes. These people, each year, when the fields 
were ready for harvest, would cross the Jordan with 
their camels and their cattle, and drive them into 
the fields of corn and wheat and pasture them there. 
Not only did they come with their cattle, but with 
their wives and children, and camped down upon 
the children of Israel, eating and destroying all 
that came within their reach, driving the children of 
Israel into caves in the mountains while they were 
in the land. It is said that at the time that God 


. called Gideon to deliver the people from these op- 


pressors there were 135,000 of them in the land of 
the Israelites. 

The children of Israel were crushed to the earth 
by these oppressions. Their cattle were dying for 
food, and the only way they could keep wheat for 
their families was by hiding it, and threshing it out 
of the hearing and sight of their enemies. This is 
what Gideon was doing when the messenger of God 
called him to deliver his people. Gideon was 
threshing wheat near the wine-press when the mes- 
senger came. Gideon knew that his people had 
called upon God to deliver them, and that a prophet 
had told them that they should be delivered from 
their enemies, so when the messenger came he ac- 
cepted him as coming from God, but doubted that 
he, the youngest of his father’s, Joash’s, sons, 
should be called of God to do this great thing. He 
asked a sign of God. He bade the messenger to 
wait there under the oak until he returned with a 
present. Gideon returned with the flesh of a kid 
in a basket, some unleavened cakes and broth, and 
presented it. The messenger told Gideon to put the 
meat and cakes on a rock and pour the broth over 
them. Gideon did so; the messenger touched the 
meat with his staff, and fire consumed it. Gideon 
was then convinced, but feared; God spoke to him, 
and told him not to fear, for he was with him to 
cheer and comfort him. Gideon built analtar unto 
God at this spot. That night God told Gideon to 
destroy the altar which his father, Joash, had built 
to Baal and Ashtaroth, and to destroy the grove in 
which it stood, and to build an altar to God in its 
stead, and take a bullock from his father’s flock, 
and sacrifice him to God. Gideon took ten of his 
slaves that night, went up to the hilltop, and de- 
stroyed the altar, the image of Ashtaroth, and sac- 
rificed as God commanded him. In the morning 
there was great excitement in the city when it was 
discovered, and the men of the city demanded that 
Gideon should be put to death for this deed, which 
they claimed was a tremendous crime against Baal. 
Joash answered that Baal was a god who could 
plead for and protect himself. If the destruction 
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of the altar angered him, let him speak. This was 
the signal for war. The Midianites camped together 
in the valley of Jezreel, while Gideon blew a trum- 
pet calling on certain of the tribes to rally as men 
of war. About 32,000 came. Gideon demanded 
again a sign from God that he was the chosen leader 
of this people. He took a fleece and put it on the 
threshing floor, and asked God to cause the dew to 
fall at night only on the fleece, while all about 
should remain dry. In the morning he wrung a 
bowl of water out of the fleece, while there was not 
a drop of dew anywhere about. He asked yet 
another sign—that the fleece should remain dry 
while all about was wet with dew. In the morn- 
ing all about the fleece was wet, while the fleece was 
dry. Gideon gathered the hosts together, and pre- 
pared to attack the Midianites. But God said, “ You 
have too many men of war. The Israelites will 
think they have won this battle without my aid if 
so many remain. Send back all who have any fear.” 
This must have tested Gideon’s faith, for he was 
going to battle with 32,000 against 135,000. He 
followed God’s command. Twenty-two thousand re- 
turned to their homes, leaving 10,000. “Too many 
yet,” said God. “We will test them. As they go 
over the brook toward the enemy, all who get down 
on their knees and drink you must gather into one 
company, and those who lift the water to their 
mouths in the hollow of their hands, and drink as 
they go, will you separate into another company.” 
Gideon did as God said. The ones who drank 
from the hollow of their hands were chosen as Gid- 
eon’s hosts. They did not fear. They believed 
they would overcome their enemies, and redeem 
their land. These men were so in earnest that they 
had not time to be self-indulgent, they had not the 
time to loiter on the way; they were anxious to fin- 
ish the work they had in hand. 

The boys and girls who are always expecting to 
work hard, and always postponing the time to begin 
working hard, never belong to Gideon’s army. The 
boy who goes into business, and always finds time 
to read during working hours, never stands in the 
front ranks. I meet every day boys who are throw- 
ing away their chances of belonging to the conquer- 
ing army. ‘They always have time to stand with 
the idle crowd and watch a fallen horse; they 
always find time to follow a drunken man going 
along the street; they always find time to gaze into 
shop windows; they always find time to stop at a 
fruit stand, and buy fruit and eat it. These are 
not the boys who become leaders of men, or the 
chosen companions of leaders. They belong to the 
hosts that are sent back. 

When the hosts were separated, God told Gideon 
to take with him those who had snatched a handful 
of water, and lapped or drank as they ran; these 
numbered 300, so the 9,700 were sent back after 
Gideon had taken from them the trumpets of the 
leaders, or heads of divisions, the torches of the 
bearers who attended the leaders, so that the people 
could follow them at night, and the pitchers, or 
bread jars, and armed the chosen three hundred 
with these things, so that each man was equipped 
with a torch, a trumpet, and a pitcher. No doubt 
each man was puzzled by this strange equipment, 
and wondered what it meant. Night comes, and 
Gideon is told to go and take the enemies that God 
will deliver into his hand. One more assurance is 
given him that he is chosen of God, and then he goes 
before the three hundred, and divides them into 
three companies that are to surround the camp of the 
Midianites. When the camp was surrounded, at 
the signal all blew their trumpets, crying, “The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” They broke 
the pitchers that hid the flaming torches. The 
Midianites roused from slumber, and fled to escape, 
as they thought, from the tremendous army that had 
come upon them. For every torch represented to 
them the leader of a great division; the trumpets 
were calling to rally a great army. They attacked 
each other in the darkness, and slew each other. 
Gideon rested not with his hosts until the Midianites 
were destroyed from the land, and the children of 
Israel were free. Gideon became a judge, and gov- 
erned the people with great wisdom for forty years, 
and they prospered while he lived. 

“Why was Gideon chosen to lead the people?” 
He must have been one of the few faithful men left 
in the land. He must have expected God to help 
the people, for he was ready for the messenger. 
He was cautious. He did not at once hasten to take 
the commission: he waited for confirmation of the. 
call. He was a man of faith and obedience. He 
went at God’s command to attack 135,000 men 
with 300 men because God told him to, and told him 
he would conquer. He would give the glory of the 


victory to God. When the children of Israel came 
to him, saying, “ Rule over us, thou and thy son, and 
thy son’s son,” he answered, “I will not rule over 
you, neither shall my son rule over you: the Lord 
shall rule over you.” 

Has the least of the children never been called 
to a great work ? 

A young surveyor in Virginia heard of the need 
of his country, entered the army, became its head, 
was chosen to lead his country, to become its first 
President. A boy was growing up in a log cabin 
in a Western State. He only went to school when 
he was old enough to pay for schooling. He did 
everything that came to him with all his might. 
His was the hand that declared four millions of slaves 
freemen. A young boatman on Staten Island works 
with all his might to perfect a system of transpor- 
tation between New York and Staten Island: he 
dies the head of the greatest railroad system in the 
country. A poor boy wanders into Paris almost a 
beggar: he lives to-day one of the greatest figures 
in modern literature. God sees ability, and opens 
the door. Will the possessor walk through ? 

No pupil ever became first in the class just because 
he had genius. He must have the power to work, 
to see the need the world has of him. Gideon 
might have possessed all his powers for leadership, 
but unless he had obeyed God, and gone out to lead 
and govern, he would never have been known but as 
Gideon, the least of his father’s house. 

Washington might have possessed all his power, 
but if he had clung to his surveying chains we 
would not see in him the father of his country. 
Lincoln might have chosen to remain in ignorance 
and poverty, but he felt the call to higher things, 
and obeyed. He was a Gideon among his people. 


CHRIST AND THE SICK. 
A HOSPITAL SERMON. 


By tHe Rev. Joun Henry BARROWs.! 


‘** And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom, and healing every sickness and every di among 
the people.’’—Matthew ix., 35. 


fe light which enlightened Galilee of the 
Gentiles came from the life of Him who bore 
our sicknesses as well as our sins on his divine heart 
of sympathy. The twofold work of Christianity, 
its mission to the soul and to the body, its responsi- 
bility and privilege of bringing truth and healing, 
its benevolent errand to the sickness as well as the 
guilt of men, is widely recognized to-day. This 
great thought of Christ, to reach soul and body, the 
soul sometimes through the body and the body 
always through the soul, has never been lost amid 
all the storms and changes of man’s checkered life. 
The light vanished from the Galilean and Judean 
mountains. When Jesus went about his radiant 
circuit, scattering from a full hand the seed of truth, 
and pouring into physical need the stream of heal- 
ing omnipotence, a tribe of savages lived and warred 
beneath the misty skies of Scotland, the “calum 
ignotum,” the unknown sky of Tacitus, the Roman 
historian. Centuries pass on, and the light which 
vanished from the low hills of Galilee is kindled 
on the rugged Scottish heights; the hearts of a 
Christianized nation glow with love toward those 
who now live and suffer where Jesus once wandered 
as the Physician and Redeemer of men ; and to-day, 
in Nazareth, among the children of Ishmael and 
the disciples of Mohammed, and the wretched poor 
of all sects, Scottish physicians, sent out by the 
Medical Mission of Edinburgh, men equipped with 
all the wondrous resources of modern science, are 
now carrying on the ministry of healing which 
Jesus inspired nearly two muillenniums ago. In 
Persia and other lands where modern Christianity 
sends its messengers of blessing the Christian 
physician is often surrounded by the friends of the 
sick and disabled, who even lay at his feet the 
victims of disease that need his service. In China 
there are to-day more than sixteen Christian hospi- 
tals, and in India the Christian woman who is also a 
physician finds entrance into countless homes from 
which all éther messengers of Christ are excluded. 
In the last thirty years there has been an immense 
quickening of spiritual life in the Church of Eng- 
land ; it is getting hold again of the masses; it is 
endeavoring to make itself a truly national Church ; 
it has had in such men as John Fraser, Bishop of 
Manchester, modern representatives of the old type 
of bishops who were true shepherds of the people, 
and who, as in the early centuries, not only made 
their houses homes for the sick, but who sold the 
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communion service and stripped off the ornaments 
from the altars in order to ransom prisoners, give 
proper burial to the dead among the poor, and to 
alleviate the heaviness of human sorrow. The 
working people of England begin again to feel that 
the Church is indeed their friend, when they see 
the English clergyman and his assistants so busy in 
providing for the sick, and active in every form of 
charity. We have recently had a day of thanks- 
giving for the mercies of a year. I pray that the 
powers of the earth may summon us some day to 
render thanksgiving to God for the mercies of the 
past century; and when your mind surveys the 
brightness which predominates over the black- 
ness of the world’s present life, you will not 
forget the numberless charities which minister to 
the bodies of the diseased and wounded and en- 
feebled and impoverished—charities which have 
vastly multiplied in the last few decades, and which 
were not to be found in the wide sweep of that 
pagan empire under which Jesus was born a 
subject. You will be thankful for the hospital 
| Presbyterian] for which I speak to-day, a beauti- 
ful white and fragrant flower of heaven blooming on 
what some regard as the gnarled and thorny stem 
of Calvinism, but which is really only one of many 
proofs that a Christian faith which is rooted fast in 
the word of God is the most fruitful mother of all 
beneficence, whether it be in the form of hospital 
or city mission or Christian colleges, or of societies 
for sending the Gospel to other lands. You will 
be thankful that our own beloved city, planted in 
the most favored spot for rapid and colossal up- 
building, since Nimrod laid the foundation stones of 
Babylon or Romulus marked out the cireuit of the 
walls which were yet to inclose imperial Rome—you 
will be thankful that Chicago— 
(“I know thy cunning and thy greed, 

Thy hard high lust and willful deed, 

And all thy glory loves to tell 

Of specious gifts material ”’) 
—has seen the dawn of a better time, when her mer- 
chant princes, her hundreds of uncrowned kings of 
trade, are beginning to understand what their 
wealth is given to accomplish ; that it is theirs to 
coin their gold into Art and Culture and divine 
Charity, even as martyrs have coined their blood 
into the spiritual treasure which is current in all 
lands and ages; that it is theirs to remove the 
stigma and reproach which have covered the city 
with a mantle of shame; and, thus doing, these men 
who have been given a power for human good sur- 
passing that of the Venetian merchants whose ships 
carried the wealth of the Orient across the Medi- 
terranean to the palaces of St. Mark, shall reach a 
civic dignity and just renown not eclipsed by the 
stately burgomasters of Holland whose noble heads 
appear in the galleries of Amsterdam and the 
Hague. You will be thankful that the love which 
Jesus breathed into his Church has found expression, 
here and in all the great cities of America, in those 
magnificent embodiments of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan—Christian hospitals. You will be thank- 
ful for the spirit which strives to lessen the horrors of 
war, and that now the Red Cross of a charity which 
knows no sect or race is lifted above the battlefields 
of thirty-five nationalities. Remembering what are 
the superstitions and witchcrafts and unspeakable 
terrors associated with the practice of medicine 
among large portions of the race in Africa and 
Asia, you will be thankful that the Gospel now goes 
to pagan and Mohammedan holding in its hand the 
balm and wondrous skill of modern science. You 
cannot enter any nominally Christian land to-day 
without finding some provision made for the sick poor, 
the most hapless of sufferers on our earth; for, as a 
woman said, week before last, above the dying body 
of her boy in our own hospital, “‘ Nobody knows the 
miseries of poverty till sickness comes.” From 
Stockholm by the Baltic to Santiago at the foot of 
the Andes; from Philadelphia, with its twenty-two 
hospitals, and New York, which annually spends a 
million and a half of dollars on the twenty-seven 
thousand patients within its institutions, to Vienna 
and Pesth on the Danube and St. Petersburg on the 
Neva; from the commanding site of George Heri- 
ot’s Hospital in Edinburgh, founded by the liber- 
ality of the jeweler of James the First of England, 
and now one of a noble group of similar charities, 
southward to the streets of Naples; from Paris, where 
one hundred and fourteen thousand patients are 
annually cared for, where one hospital, La Salpé- 
triére, covers seventy-four acres of ground, and 
where the new Hotel Dieu was built at a cost of 
nine millions of dollars, eastward to Milan or to 
Moscow, you will find that the Good Samaritan, 
inspired by the Galilean Jesus, has been busy in 
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caring for the sick, the insane, and the disabled. I 
have seldom been impressed more profoundly by 
some of the modern evidences of Christianity than 
by the sights and experiences which have come to 
me in England. One feels some gleam of light 
falling on the dark memory of the great Earl of 
Leicester as he sees the old pensioners of the hos- 
pital which he founded beneath the shadow of War- 
wick Castle. Historic and other associations add a 
new interest to this theme in London. Coming 
from Milton’s grave in St. Giles’s Church, you re- 
member that this is St. Giles’s Cripple Gate, and 
that once at this gate of the city the crippled used 
to meet to receive the care of Christian charity. 
At Greenwich Hospital you remember the love of 
King William and Queen Mary, and that, as a me- 
morial of her, and as a thank-offering for the great 
victory at La Hogue, this most splendid of English 
hospitals was built. Passing the Foundling Hos- 
pital in Russell Square, you remember that Hogarth, 
the great painter, contributed to it some of his 
finest works, and that within its chapel Handel per- 
formed the Oratorio of the Messiah. At Christ’s 
Hospital you learn that it was founded in 1553 by 
the young King Edward VI. after having been 
greatly moved by a sermon of Bishop Ridley’s on 
the duty of providing for the sick and the poor; 
that it entered into the buildings of the Gray 
Friars’ Monastery, which Henry VIII. had given to 
the city of London, within whose walls many of the 
English queens had been buried; and you do not 
forget that among the blue-coated boys who were 
educated in the School of Christ’s Hospital were 
Charles Lamb and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Other London Hospitals—Bedlam, Bridewell, St. 
Thomas’s, St. Katherine’s—are not without associ- 
ations of interest; but these are almost forgotten 
when you go to St. Bartholomew’s, which annually 
cares for a hundred thousand patients in the heart 
of the metropolis; St. Bartholomew’s, founded by 
Rahere seven hundred and fifty-five years ago, now 
decorated with works from the pencils of Hogarth, 
Reynolds, and Wilkie, an institution built in close 
proximity to the site in Smithfield of the heroic 
maityrdoms endured by the followers of Christ in 
the days of “ Bloody Mary.” What a contrast be- 
tween the fanaticism which lit the fires of Smith- 
field and the love to men of all sects which receives 
such hosts of sufferers within the gates of St. Bar- 
tholomew! The time is coming when the Church 
shall have so covered the earth with memorials of 
mercy that men will almost forget the infamies 
which have darkened her past. What a contrast 
between the day when John Rodgers was burnt and 
that bright day which I saw in London in July of 
1886, when, in all the churches of the city, men 
made their offerings to the sick; when, on the 
streets and from the tops of omnibuses, collections 
were taken through the day for the suffering; when, 
under the roofs of humble chapels and beneath the 
stateliness of St. Paul’s dusky dome, multitudes lis- 
tened to the story of Him who was not only the 
poor man’s Saviour, the rich man’s teacher and 
friend, and the guilty man’s redeemer, but also the 
sick man’s good physician. On that Hospital Sun- 
day I listened to the Archbishop of York at St. 
-Margaret’s and to Archdeacon Farrar in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and I: thought of my own city, and 
prayed that the time might come when, with a simi- 
lar unanimity, and with far larger benevolence, the 
churches here might worthily celebrate the good- 
ness of Christ by gifts to his sick and hapless poor. 

We have seen in our age something of that enthu- 
siasm for humanity in its physical helplessness 
which is one of the directest results of the life of 
Jesus. We have read of Florence Nightingale, and 
that later heroine of charity whom she inspired, 
Dorothy Pattison, usually known as “ Sister Dora,” 
whose hospital work, whose marvelous strength and 
beauty of character, have inspired many women to 
leave the dreary dissatisfactions of a life of fashion- 
able pleasure for the enduring rewards of a life of 
charity. In the English Church we have seen the 
revival of sisterhoods of benevolent work, and I con- 
fess that I never saw anything more like a section 
of heaven, not in its suffering, but in its beautiful 
spirit and atmosphere, than a children’s hospital in 
Mildmay, London, which was under the care of one 
of these bands of deaconesses. Some of you have 
read of that Italian preacher, Ugo Bassi, a man of 
great eloquence, who afterward became a follower 
of Garibaldi in the liberation of Italy, who delighted 
the people of Palermo by his wonderful words, and 
who left the city to return again when the plague 
broke out, and who was welcomed back with 
mmense demonstrations as he walked straight to 
the cholera hospital to remain there till the scourge 


was stayed. But the Church has never been lack- 
ing in this spirit. Even amid the corruptions of 
the Dark Ages it had upon it this sign of divinity. We 
do not forget that, as Montalembert has written, “To 
the monks Europe owes the first hospitals and lazar- 
houses that are known ;” we do not forget that, as 
the rationalist Lecky has said, when the hideous dis- 
ease of leprosy spread over Europe, new hospitals 
were built and monks flocked to serve them; we do 
not forget that the knights of the Middle Ages, 
many of them, bore the name of Hospitalers, and that, 
like those of St. Anthony and St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, they were soldiers of peace who “ the lowliest 
duties on themselves did lay.” And when we go 
back to earlier ages, when the Church was contend- 
ing with the Roman Empire, we behold a stream of 
charity flowing from the “ Lord’s yet recent grave,” 
Christians braving the pestilence, caring for the 
heathen sick as well as their own, opening hospitals 
beneath the gloomy shadows of Coliseums, as the 
Roman lady Fabiola did—selling all her goods, this 
daughter of consuls and dictators, dressing the 
wounds of the maimed and wretched, and carrying 
the sufferers on her own shoulders—Christians mak- 
ing, in a world which had been without love, a record 
of humanity and ministering helpfulness to every 
form of need, which has placed on the brow of the 
early church a crown of fadeless light. 

And so we go back to the land from which these 
healing palms were transplanted ; thus we come 
back to the feet of Jesus; thus we get an ampler 
comprehension of the meaning of His life and the 
glory of His superhuman personality who could turn 
the tides of history, which had been red with blood 
and white with the spirit of hate, into wayes of 
charity which now beat on every shore. Our Lord’s 
relation to disease appears to have been more direct 
and absolute than his relation to poverty and wealth. 
While he did not enrich the poor man or impover- 
ish the rich man, he did heal the sick man. Was 
not his life spent, as it were, in the wards of the 
world’s great hospital ? and in the presence of the 
bodily ailment how quick was his helpful sympa- 
thy ! 

When the beautiful Marie Antoinette was making 
her journey to Paris to become the Queen of the 
French, you remember that orders were given that 
the sick and the crippled should be removed from 
the wayside, that her bridal journey might not be 
disturbed and troubled by sights of human suffer- 
ing. As great men go through this world they 
draw to them different classes by natural attraction. 
As General Grant, going to London, was enter- 
tained by soldiers and statesmen ; as Canon Farrar, 
going to Boston, is surrounded by scholars and 
divines ; as the great sculptor Thorwaldsen, return- 
ing from Rome to Copenhagen, is met by guilds of 
artists and artisans, so Jesus, entering the gates of 
Chorazin or Capernaum, is met by the sick folk and 
the cripple, drawn to him by natural attraction ; 
seeing in him one who sympathized with a world 
gone wrong, where sorrow swept like a storm o’er 
the hearts of the lowly, where sickness transmitted 
from generation to generation, or begotten and 
increased by unwholesome conditions, reduced great 
multitudes into helplessness. And I do not get a 
picture of my Lord which brings out more beauti- 
fully and wonderfully the heart of God that was in 
him, than when I behold him standing in the midst 
of the afflicted multitudes, and pouring like sun- 
shine into their bodies his own fullness of regenerat- 
ing life. Ary Scheffer has represented to us in a 
famous composition the Messiah as the Comforter, 
with hand outstretched in benediction over the 
weeping mother laying at his feet her dead child, 
while before him rises with outstretched hands the 
stricken paralytic who is beginning to feel the 
quickening of divine life. In Rembrandt’s famous 
“Christ Healing the Sick” are portrayed great 
varieties of human character, bringing to Jesus 
their bodily maladies and receiving from the touch 
of his omnipotence what earthly power could not 
give. It is beautiful to think that the pressure of 
his almighty hand was not only as tender as that of 
the most womanly nurse, but was like the touch of 
God or the breath of the Almighty when man was 
first created. Jesus set himself to repair some of the 
ravages of human sin. He appeared to look upon 
sickness witha holy rage. Not that men are alto- 
gether innocent in regard to physical infirmity, 
though much of it is transmitted. But he saw in 
it the dire consequences of human guilt visited upon 
all classes, and he seemed to look upon it almost 
with a sacred anger. Here his divine heart of love 
had an unobstructed field, unless, indeed, he were 
hindered, as in Nazareth, by the lack of faith on the 
part of those whom he would bless. And as there 


was nothing in the range of ethics which his mind 
did not compass and reveal, so there was nothing 
in the range of therapeutics or the science of heal- 
ing which was beyond his restoring power. No 
oculist was ever able to bless the blind as he who 
formed the eye, and whose heart was open to the 
ery of Bartimeus by the wayside near Jericho, and 
to the lifelong sorrow of him born blind whom he 
healed in Jerusalem. The withered hand and the 
withered limb became strong and beautiful again 
after Jesus had touched them, and the foulness of 
leprosy disappeared like the helplessness of paral- 
ysis and the wildness of lunacy. 

Twenty-three out of the thirty-three miracles 
which the evangelists have recorded for our com- 
fort and instruction were performed on this human 
body which he made his own tabernacle—the body 
which is so marvelous a transcript of God’s creating 
power and is inscribed with the evidences of his 
divine wisdom; the body which is so wondrously 
linked with our mental and spiritual life, and 
which in its perfection is so beautiful that we donot 
wonder that the old Greeks came to reverence it as 
the highest expression of the divine Artist whose 
mind is the source of all beauty. If the Greeks 
rushed to one extreme in care for the body, and the 
ascetics of the early and later centuries to another 
in despising it and starving, exposing, and degrad- 
ing it, we certainly find in the teaching and example 
of our Lord a perfect wisdom which men are begin- 
ning to appreciate. Our whole nature is included 
in the sweep of our Redeemer’s work. 

When man came from the hand of his Creator, 
it was with the freshness and power of vitality 
which had not been impaired by sin. When the 
earth was young and God’s first children lived and 
loved amid the flowery walks of Paradise, the hu- 
man body was seen by the eyes of angels in its 
godlike perfection ; but the history of the Fall, and 
the subsequent transgression, leads us along the 
lessening stream of human vitality. The hand that 
plucked the forbidden fruit, the hand that was lifted 
against a brother’s life, the hands that wrought 
robbery and murder in the primeval world, were 
letting out the life-blood of God’s earthly children. 
Cruelty not only destroys its enemies, it destroys 
itself. Anger and all its concomitant forces have 
a destructive power over the life-energies. Sensu- 
ality and bodily weakness go hand in hand. The 
essentials of health are the essentials of virtue, 
which even our language reveals, for holiness means 
wholeness, healthfulness. The Gospel of Christ, 
through which men come to right relations with 
God, has an immense work to accomplish in over- 
coming many of the physical consequences of sin. 
The race is to be trained and developed on a higher 
plane of spiritual life and with wiser foresight of 
the workings of natural law. The divine stream of 
heredity is to be turned, in a measure, from flowing 
in the channel of retribution to flowing in a channel 
of physical and moral blessing. ‘“'The whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now, waiting for .he adoption; to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our body.” These words of Paul have a 
majestic sweep and meaning, and indicate that the 
spiritual forces of Christianity have an ultimate 
end in the transformation of the physical life, now 
so beset with unrest, disorder, and untold agonies. 
Men are to be better born, with less of congenital 
weakness and misdirection ; they are to be better 
nurtured and developed ; they are to be less subject 
to the destroying powers of transmitted evil tend- 
encies ; men are to be brought more fully under the 
power of God’s renewing life through the Holy 
Ghost ; the gospel of physical purity and cleanness 
and temperance and corporeal healthfulness is to 
have larger acceptance and practice; and all this is 
to be wrought, not through the continuance of the 
power of miraculous healing in the church, as some 
teach, not by the separation of Christianity from 
the wisdom of medical science, in this age when 
they have been wedded in heavenly fellowship and 
toil as never before, but by a fuller application of 
all God’s truths, whether they be written on the 
pages of the Gospel or the pages of physical knowl- 
edge, whether they are found on the records of the 
history of the soul, or are deep set in the mysteri- 
ous world of matter and mind in which body and 
spirit live in a marriage which God has ordainé@d 
and which even he will not permanently put asun- 
der. For the bodies of the Lord’s redeemed, though 
subject to death, shall die as the grain of wheat, 
which rises to ampler and more glorious life. They 
are sown in corruption, they are raised in incorru 
tion; they are sown in weakness, they are raised in 
power. It doth not yet appear what we shall be, 
but when He shall appear we shall be like him, for 
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we shall see him as he is, clothed, not with the body 
of his humiliation, but with the transfigured vest- 
ment of his eternal glorification. Oh, what a 
Saviour is ours! He entered into our bodily sor- 
row, and is touched with a feeling of all our infirm- 
ities, and while our union with him is the pledge 
of the final redemption of our whole nature, his life 
in his church to-day, his spirit moving in our hearts, 
is a divine incentive to perpetuate his earthly min- 
istry of physical healing and consolation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BANNACKS AND SHOSHONES AGAIN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Although thankful for any appeal in behalf of 
the Red Man, and especially for any word for him 
whose home is on the sandy plain of the Fort Hall 
Agency, Idaho, yet I cannot forbear modifying one 
statement made by your correspondent from Poca- 
tello ; viz., “ No religious work has ever been done 
for these Indians.’”’ Much depends on the defini- 
tion of the word religious, but using it in its broad 
sense, it is only just to say that such work has been 
attempted for the last fifteen months. Being im- 
pressed by the earnest appeal of Major Gallagher 
in his report for 1886, the Woman’s National In- 
dian Association, through Mrs. Quinton, entered at 
once into correspondence with him concerning the 
best way to begin a work of Christian civilization 
at his Agency. Major Gallagher wrote that the 
work must begin at the very bottom, and that 
for these first steps he preferred women to men. 
So, acting upon his advice, and with their 
support pledged by the New Haven and Con- 
necticut Indian Associations, two Christian women 
were sent in the summer of 1887 to Fort Hall 
Agency to try, in any way that circumstances should 
allow, to reach these degraded Indians and to 
patiently teach them the rudiments of civilization, 
trusting to lay the foundation for more distinetively 
religious work. So far the work done by these mis- 
sionaries cannot yield statistical results or perhaps 
make any successful showing, but can it be supposed 
that the many acts of kindness they have done and 
the confidence they have inspired in these apathetic 
savages will prove fruitless? ‘They have pleasant, 
homelike rooms, to which no one among the four 
races on the reservation is denied a welcome, and 
many come to hear the organ and the singing of 
Gospel hymns, to look at the bright cards kept for 
them, to obtain help in making or mending clothes, 
and to ask smiles of sympathy when words cannot 
be understood. Miss Frost and Miss Stiles aim 
never to lose an opportunity to reach their hearts, 
and, in the words of an eye-witness, show “ the 
greatest zeal, faithfulness, and shrewdness” in their 
plans and labors. 

The sick squaws are visited in their wickey-ups ; 
warm clothing is given to those in need, so far as 
can be dohe without danger of pauperizing; the 
children are coaxed in and encouraged to learn Eng- 
lish words, and two afternoons in the week are 
devoted to a sewing class where the attendance 
varies from one to twelve. 

Some of these women have proved apt pupils with 
the needle, and specimens of their sewing sent East 
are quite creditable. Several have pieced patch- 
work spreads which they exhibited in their wickey- 
ups with great pride. The blind daughter of the 
last remaining Bannack chief was one of their first 
pupils, and it is hard to believe that her blocks of 
patchwork were pieced by feeling and not by sight. 
To her among the first was told the wondrous story 
of the One who “ came that the blind might receive 
sight.” 

“Recdisity a Sunday-school has been started for 
all who will come without respect to race, and a 
number of Indians are included among the twenty- 
one members. 

A Sunday service has been tried under the joint 
direction of the Agent and missionaries, and cannot 
fail to have impressed upon all within sound of the 
songs the facts of a God and a Sabbath. 

Inthe Agent’s last report to the Department, dated 
August 9, 1888, he says: “ Missionary work has 
been prosecuted under the auspices of the Woman’s 
National Indian Association, and under its auxiliaries 
at New Haven and Hartford, Conn., by two zealous 
and faithful workers. I find their examples and 
labors resulting in good, and helpful tome. They 
are deserving of all praise; and the Connecticut 
Association which provides for their support, of the 
thanks of a Christian people and government.” 

In a private letter Major Gallagher writes: “ As 


a matter well understood by those who have to do 
with the heathen, and, worse still, with those given 
to savagery, time, yea, much time, must be spent to 
make a beginning.” This beginning we are now 
striving to make. 

The Connecticut Indian Association began last 
spring to consider the sending of a practical farmer 
to this reservation in just the way suggested by 
Mr. Bonnell, and a personal consultation was held 
with Major Gallagher with this in view, and nego- 
tiations for the land were at once commenced. 
One hundred and sixty acres have recently been 
granted by the Government for this purpose, and 
now the Association waits only for the formal ap- 
proval of the Indians before taking possession of 
the farm and sending to it a married, intelligent, 
Christian farmer. 

It is hoped that this reinforcement will give 
added courage and opportunities to the missionaries, 
and that they and their supporters may have 
patience and faith to keep at the work until the re- 
sults appear and the way is prepared for the work 
of church and preacher. S. H. W. 
New Haven, Conn 


UNITARIAN CHRISTOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


Will you permit the use of a little space in your 
columns for the additional enlightenment of the cor- 
respondent who asks, in the issue of November 15, 
about the Christology of Dr. A. P. Peabody? In 
your answer you say, “* There is a class, though not 
large, whose evangelical sentiments and tendencies 
have been recognized by the invitation of such repre- 
sentative men among them as Dr. Peabody to ocea- 
sional service in Orthodox pulpits.” As the Uni- 
tarian body is one of the least numerous of the 
branches of the Christian Church, it could not, of 
course, be said that the wing holding evangelical 
sentiments is large. But, proportionately and in re- 
lation to the influence wielded, it is large. Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, to whose character, learning, and Chris- 
tian spirit Dr. Mackenzie bore such eloquent 
tribute in a recent issue of your paper, is a typical 
Unitarian, so far as his views are concerned. That 
there is a wide divergence of opinion among minis- 
ters in our church upon doctrinal points no one will 
deny. This diversity of view exists everywhere, 
but the freedom of our church leads to its being 
given franker utterance than among ministers in 
churches bound by creeds. But, with possibly an 
exception or two, the men, living and dead, who 
have given Unitarian Christianity a name in the 
world of religion and theology, have been men of 
Dr. Peabody’s stamp. I cvuld fill my letter with 
quotations from Channing, the Wares, Greenwood, 
Ephraim and W. B. O. Peabody, Starr King, 
Gannett, Bellows, James Freedman Clarke, Samuel 
J. May, President Walker, President Eliot, of St. 
Louis, Dewey, and others who have passed onward, 
expressing a reverential love for the Saviour, and 
an appreciation of his priceless services to mankind 
as profound and earnest as can be found in any 
literature ; while of those who are still with us, I 
only need to mention the names of President Liver- 
more, Dr. A. D. Mayo, Dr. A. P. Putnam, Dr. W. 
H. Furness, the Rev. Charles A. Allen, the Rev. 
G. L. Chaney, Professor F. G. Peabody, Dr. William 
Everett, the Rev. Charles G. Ames, Dr. H. W. 
Foote, the Rev. William Silsbee, the Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, the Rev. J. L. Douthit, Professor H. H. 
Barber, the Rev. Robert Collyer, Dr. Brooke Her- 
ford, and ex-President Thomas Hill, to show that the 
overwhelming sentiment among leaders of Unitarian 
thought is evangelical. Among the younger clergy- 
men in our pulpits there are many whose convic- 
tions are as strongly and soundly fixed as any of 
those whom I have mentioned. We lost in England, 
a few months ago, our greatest English preacher, 
the Rev. Charles Beard, D.D., but our greatest 
thinker is still spared to us, and, though at an 


advanced age, his activity is as yet unabated ; the Rev. [ 


James Martineau has not only dignified by his 
noble character and wide learning the body to which 
he belongs, but has placed the whole Christian 
world under lasting obligations by his masterly 
studies in the philosophy of religion, and his de- 
fenses of religion upon scientific grounds from the 
attacks of scientific materialists. And Dr. Marti- 
neau’s Christology is precisely that of Dr. Peabody; 
his view of the Saviour is one of loving and adoring 
reverence. 

But perhaps the Unitarian sentiment regarding 
Jesus and the spiritualities of religion is nowhere 
more clearly shadowed forth than in our devotional 
poetry and hymnology. Very many of the hymns 


dearest to all Christians are the production of Uni- 
tarian writers. “‘ Watchman, tell us of the night,” 
“It came upon the midnight clear,” “Calm on the 
listening ear of night,” “ ‘Come,’ said Jesus’ sacred 
voice,” “Feeble, helpless, how shall I?” “ When 
arise the thoughts of sin,” “ It is finished—glorious 
word,” “O thou great Friend to all the sons of 
men,” “In the cross of Christ I glory,” “It is fin- 
ished! man of sorrows !” “ How sweetly flowed the 
Gospel’s sound,” “Here, in the broken bread,” 
* Nearer, my God, to thee,” “ A holy air is breath- 
ing round,” “ Remember me, the Saviour said,” “ O 
Lord of life and truth and grace,” are a few of the 
hymns breathing the spirit of loyal, loving diseiple- 
ship to the Son of God which have sung them- 
selves into the affections of devout men and women 
everywhere. The divinity of Christ is accepted 
without reserve by most Unitarians, as their utter- 
ances in prose and verse abundantly testify. Of 
course, I do not mean to say that they accept the 
views of his person and work commonly taught in 
orthodox circles. They do not, as you truly say, 
believe in his proper deity. But they hold to the 
Scriptural definition that he is the Son of God, sent 
to show us the Father, and to redeem us from slav- 
ery to sin. CHARLEs E. PERKINS. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Your answer in the Union of October 4 to E. N. B.'s 
question, ** Who wrote the Ten Commandments ?” being at 
variance with the usual supposition, I write for further ex- 
planation. Of E. N.b.’s references | Ex. xxiv., 4; xxxi., 18; 
xxxiv., 28) | understand that the first two refer to the first 
set of tables, and the last to the second. The only Biblical 
authority | have found indicating that Moses wrote the first set 
of tables is Ex. xxiv.,4. Ontheother hand, see Deut. iv., 13; 
v., 22; ix., 10; Ex. xxiv., 12; xxxi., 18; xxxii., 16. Please 
elucidate your position, and also harmonize Ex. xxxiv., 27, 28, 
with Ex. xxxiv., 1; Deut. x., 2, 4, which refer to the second 
set of tables. M. E. 

Onr friend’s inquiry touches one of many cases in 
which, if Biblical statements are literally construed, 
they cannot be harmonized. The discrepancy between 
such statements as “ Moses wrote” and “God wrote” 
may be relieved by the thought expressed in Jesus’s 
saying, “ The Father abiding in me doeth his works ” 
(John xiv., 10, R. V.). Translated into the realistic 
language of the Old Testament, this thought might 
take on a phrase which, literally construed, would signify 
a miraculous engraving of the stone. “ Written with 
the finger of God” may seem too strong a phrase to 
be thus understood. Still, it does not require the sup- 
position of a miracle. Moses’s fast of forty days would 
naturally produce a state of mind and body in which 
visions would appear. In a vision he may well have 
seen the Decalogue as a divine writing, made without 
hands. Such a supernatural writing, transeribed by 
Moses’s hands, may be described as “ written with the 
finger of God.” ‘To an intelligent belief of miracles it 
is requisite to be rigid in serutiny of the evidence of 
apparent miracles. 


Can you give me the title of the most reliable book on Evo- 
lution, looking at it from a distinctly Christian standpoint ? 
Will you tell me in few words the practical relation which 
the doctrine sustains to the evangelical thought of to-day, 
and how, if true, it modifies the Biblical doctrine of the 
origin of sin ? J. B. 

Professor Le Conte’s “ Evolution, and its Relation to 
Religious Thought ” (Appleton, New York ; 31.50) is 
the best. Though not written from a distinctively Chris- 
tian standpoint, it is the product of a distinctively Chris- 
tian spirit. In relation to the evangelical thought of 
to-day, Evolution, as expounded by Professor Le Conte, 
affects only the form, not the substance, of Christian 
truth. It would have us think of Revelation as a divine 
process within humanity, rather than external. It 
would make Redemption to be a constructive rather 
than a reconstructive process ; the evolution of spiritual 
life, instead of the repair of a wreck. It would not 
touch the Biblical doctrine of the origin of sin, as pro- 
ceeding from one man, but it would greatly modify the 
usual interpretations of “the Fall,” which it would pro- 
nounce the least rather than the greatest of falls—the 
fall of an individual, not the catastrophe of a race. 
Besides Le Conte, read the Rev. H. W. Beecher’s “ Evo- 
lution and Religion” (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York ; $1.50). 

Who is the author of ** The Five Talents of Woman ?” and 
who publishes it ?—at what price ? O. P. 

It is published anonymously, and is by the author of 


“How to be Happy though Married.” (New York, 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 31.25.) 


I believe that there is a way of rendering paper transpar- 
ent (by means of oil of some sort, I think), and then, after 
tracing a sketch or diagram upon it, of restoring it to its ori 
inal appearance. As the knowledge of such a process welll 
be of great value to me,I would be very grateful if some 
reader can tell me about it. I want it for copying engrav- 
ings from expensive zodlogical books of which I can get the 
use for a short time, but could not possibly afford to buy. 

W.S. 


Miss E. R. Scovil writes in answer to an inquiry about 
Ormskirk gingerbread, spoken of in a recent ential: by ~ 
that it is made without soda, cream of tartar, or baking - 
der. It should be rolled very thin, and is crisp when baked. 
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ReLicious News. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
THE CONVENTION AT DETROIT. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Third Convention of Christian Workers in 
the United States and Canada has come together 
in Detroit, and scattered again for better service in 
the work. It was pronounced by many the best 
convention of the three, but each has had a special 
character of its own. Many of the city pastors 
were in attendance, and the audience-room was 
packed at all the afternoon and evening sessions. 
The Secretary, the Rev. John C. Collins, of New 
Haven, Ct., did wonders in securing the attend- 
ance of those who were to present papers. The 
Rev. R. A. Torrey, of Minneapolis, presided with 
the same efficiency as at Chicago and New York 
City, and much of the smoothness of the Conven- 
tion’s machinery was due to his Christian courtesy 
and good sense. The attendance of evangelists 
was not as large as it would have been earlier in the 
year, but the special mission workers were on hand 
in force. 

One of the great features of these gatherings is 
the broad outlook given. The ordinary Christian 
worker sees but one or two phases of God’s work. 
Here the vastness of it appears as a revelation. 
Several views were prominently presented. 

1. The Relation of Christian Churches to the 
whole people was brought out with striking vivid- 
ness. The Rev. C. R. Henderson, pastor of the Wood- 
ward Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, gave a strong 
presentation of the hindrance of the caste spirit in 
Christian work. “ While parents,” said Dr. Hen- 
derson, “are justified in seeking the safest places 
for their families where education, religion, and 
spiritual inspiration can be received (Lot is never 
justified for taking his family to Sodom because 
that city is in a rich valley), yet, so far as the 
class spirit exists at all, it contradicts the Gospel 
spirit. The only One in this world who had the 
privilege of choosing the conditions of his birth 
chose to be born with the lowliest. Men who hate 
each other in the factory will not love each other in 
the church. Money can never do the work of per- 
sonal love. The only way for culture to retain 
itself is to give itself away, and the only way for 
our Protestantism to hold its own is to spread itself 
over the whole city.” 

The Hon. W. H. Howland, of Toronto, believed 
that the only way to break down the caste spirit is to 
lose caste ourselves and then go to sinners and 
bring them to Christ. More than once has this 
honorable ex-Mayor had the drunkard’s arm about 
his neck on the public street as he was giving him 
the Gospel. “ Every Christian,” said Mr. Howland, 
“is ordained to be a preacher of the Gospel, and I 
believe that those who lay hold of sinners and get 
them to the Lord Jesus are foreordained of God to 
preach the Gospel.” The Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D.,'of 
Philadelphia, in speaking of “ What can be done to 
Enlist the Strength of the Churches in Local Evan- 
gelization,” carried the thought higher and deeper. 
He declared that the prime reason for being saved 
is that the Christian may be asavior. The further 
we rise above the earth the more these earthly 
differences are lost sight of, and when God sees us 
we are about alike. Do not talk about rich and 
poor, but about sinners. The Church of God is 
doing a wrong in sending a few workers to the mis- 
sions. If you keep churches and missions apart, 
they will grow apart. If you cannot bring the 
missions into the churches, let the rich man who 
would support them not send his money, but take 
his own few in that little church. 

2. The regular and special mission in the cities was 
elaborately presented. Colonel George R. Clarke, 
of Chicago, gave an account of the work of the 
Pacific Garden Mission which has been carried on 
for twelve years in a needy part of that city. Some 
facts about this work are remarkable. Four thou- 
sand three hundred came to the altar there last year. 
During the history of this mission over 20,000 are 
believed to have been converted. Most of these 
have been scattered over the land. Many a young 
man from an Eastern home has been reached here 
in poverty and sin, and sent home again converted. 
But all these converts have not been lost sight of. 
One church in Chicago has had more than half its 
large membership from the converts of this mission. 
The cost of this work has been about half a dollar 
for each convert. No wonder that Colonel Clarke 
and his wife give their time to such a calling as this, 


and, besides, have themselves been willing to furnish 
most of the money. 

The Hon. W. H. Howland presented the Toronto 
Mission Union. They are organized on a Gospel 
platform, and have no denominational differences. 
Since their union they have done better work. They 
are now able to have strong services every day in 
the week, having only missed one service in five 
years, and that was when they depended upon a 
“big gun” from London. The meeting Monday 
evening is led by a lawyer, Tuesday by a merchant, 
Wednesday by a mechanic, ete. A Gospel meet- 
ing is held every week for children, and two hun- 
dred attend. No funds are solicited for the mission. 
They have turned that part of the work over to 
God, and every Saturday afternoon comes the prayer- 
meeting from which comes the material support. 
And there is apparently a growing tendency in this 
same direction among the workers. Whatever 
others may think of the practical wisdom of con- 
ducting finances in this way, those who have been 
working so, seem to be kept very close to God in all 
that belongs to their lives, and have no complaints 
to make, and no disposition to go back to the old 
methods of raising funds. A suggestive fact in this 
mission was that more conversions came from the 
large Bible class than from the Gospel services. 
The importance of Bible work over testimony was 
brought out on many other occasions and empha- 
sized during the Convention. 

The Rev. R. A. Torrey explained the People’s 
Church in Minneapolis, its object being “to form 
a church home for all classes of society, but espe- 
cially for workingmen and their families, and the 
poor, and strangers in the heart of the city.” Its 
creed is perhaps the shortest and most comprehen- 
sive that has yet appeared in modern church organ- 
ization. As some may desire to see it, here it is, in 
full: “We accept the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, which are the word of God, as 
the only authoritative rule of faith and practice.” 
In this work, as inthe Union Mission in Toronto, no 
appeals are made for money, so that hereafter, if 
the coal gives out, they propose to go cold, but they 
have confidence that God will take care of his own. 

Another down-town mission in Minneapolis is 
supported by four young men, none of them with 
wealth. ‘Two-thirds of the whole cost of the mis- 
sion is borne by them, and one of the four gives 
most of his time to this work. Whereis there not 
a church that has not four young men in it who 
are not wealthy? Where are there four young 
men who could not do more for the Lord Jesus if 
they would let him do more for them ? 

The Rev. J. D. Jones, from the Floating Bethel 
work in Cleveland, Ohio, took his first vacation in 
seven years to attend this meeting in Detroit. In 
relating the incidents attending his conversion he 
thrilled the audience by informing them that the 
last time he was in Detroit he was a wicked man, 
and the police gave him twenty-four hours to leave 
the city. This Floating Bethel is soon to be estab- 
lished in new quarters. The Lord has given them 
possession of one of the very strongholds of the 
enemy in the midst of saloons and evil places near 
the wharf, which is now in process of transforma- 
tion. Hundreds of drunkards and outcasts have 
been reached, and the end is not yet. 

And so the reports went on, until we began to 
realize that hitherto the half has never been told 
of the good work that God’s workers are not only 
undertaking but seeing accomplished. But when 
the experiences came in from such special workers 
as Mr. Chas. N. Crittenden, of the Florence Night 
Mision for fallen girls in New York City, and Mrs. 
J. K. Barney, of Providence, R. I., who has been 
instrumental in getting Christian police matrons in 
thirty cities, and Mr. Collins outlined his work for 
the boys; when we heard of what is being done in 
jails and almshouses and on the streets, we under- 
stood as never before how God has been raising up 
those who are gathering up some of the “fragments ”’ 
that are not to be lost. 

3. An important place was also given to the con- 
version of children. Among many good things 
said by Mr. Howland on this subject, he declared 
that the children of to-day are understanding every- 
thing that makes them quick and bright, but the 
character is not changed by them. They have no 
fear of consequences, and they are without self- 
control. A child in a lion’s den is as safe as on 
our streets as they are. A thousand children in 
Toronto last year were brought into the police 
courts. But the crime is only on the outside. At 
heart they are little children. They can be loved 
into the aliens. Christ did not set a child down 
and talk about it, but he took it up in his arms. 


And do not you touch this work unless you loye 
these children. The audience wept as he told how 
the poor little girl had put her arms around hig 
neck and said: “I wish I was your little girl.” 
The Rev. E. P. Hammond conducted a number of 
children’s meetings which were not only helpful to 
to the workers present, but several hundred childrey 
are believed to be converted, as a result of the 
meetings. When the workers of the Convention 
were asked what ought to be done with converted 
children, they rose to their feet in a body to signify 
that their plaee is in the church. 

Nothing was more marked than the presence of 
the Holy Sprit in every meeting. Displays of ego. 
tism were conspicuously wanting. No questions 
were discussed up and then down again. They 
were there to tell how great things the Lord 
had done for them. “He must increase, but | 
must decrease,’ said Mr. Stebbins, whose good 
singing did much to warm the hearts that were 
melted into one. So that when Evangelist Upde- 
graff led, in the closing moments of consecration, the 
climax of the Convention was reached. Theo. 
logical seminaries could not do better by their stu- 
dents than to get them into one or two of these con- 
ventions before sending them to their fields. Hart- 
ford sent a representative from the faculty and from 
the students to bring back ail they could carry to 
that seminary, and they seemed to be facing home- 
ward full. The Springfield Training School did like- 
wise. The problem of pastorless churches and 
churchless pastors must be a hopeless one if it could 
not be settled by a six days’ attendance upon a gath- 
ering of such Christian workers as assembled in De- 
troit. Toronto and Cleveland both put in pleas 
for the next convention, but the committee is to 
decide that question later. 

Those who could not attend this meeting ought 
to do the next best thing, and send to the Rey. 
John C. Collins, New Haven, Ct., for the full report 
of the proceedings. ‘Two stenographers were kept 
busy, as also at the two preceding conventions, and 
this third volume will take its place with the others. 
It is safe to say that they will prove to be the best 
literature on practical Christian work that can be 
secured. A. T. S. 


THE ALBANY CATHEDRAL. 


All Saints’ Cathedral was dedicated in Albany, N. Y., 
with impressive ceremonies, last week Tuesday. Bishop 
Doane, of the Diocese, to whose efforts, chiefly, is due 
the credit for the erection of this beautiful edifice, was 
assisted in the service by several other Bishops, among 
them being Bishop Potter, of New York, Bishop Will- 
iams, of Connecticut, and the Bishops of Minnesota, 
Tennessee, Maine, Missouri, lowa, Nassau, New Jersey, 
Springfield, Pittsburg, North Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Delaware. ‘The sermon was preached by Bishop Pot- 
ter, of New York, who dwelt upon the advantage which 
a cathedral gave toa diocese, not only as a building, 
but as an institution. The services in the cathedral 
were attended by over 3,000 persons. Sermons were 
preached during the week by several Episcopal clergy- 
men of note. 

In the face of many discouragements Bishop Doane 
has succeeded in raising sufficient funds to carry the 
walls of a five-hundred-thousand-dollar cathedral a 
good way, and in filling them out and inclosing the 
edifice with temporary work so that services can be held 
in it. The ground was given by Erastus Corning, and 
the several parts of the great pile are gifts from living 
persons as memorials. e thirty-two columns in the 
nave are richly carved with memorial inscriptions ; thie 
handsome stained-glass windows also contain the names 
of departed, and the lecture altar, etc., bear memoria! 
legends. Thus far the cathedral building has cust 
$205,000. Its floors are mosaic ; its woodwork, of 
which there is very little, of oak, richly carved cent- 
uries ago, and was purchased from an old church in 


Bruges. 

The altar is one large block of Scotch granite, and 
rests upon a separate solid foundation of stone, built up 
from the ground. Set into this stone is the “ Mensa,” 
which has been used in the cathedral chapel from the 
beginning. It is a block of Essex County marble six 
inches thick, and inlaid with different-colored stones 
from quarries on the shores of Lake Champlain. Bishop 
Doane’s sanctuary chair is the gift of the children of 
Mrs. Joseph C. T. Page, given in her memory. The 
chair is a reproduction of one in Truro Cathedral, Eng- 
land. The “pastoral staff” is the same which was 

iven by the late Beresford Hope to the Bishop of New 
, nea and is made out of old oak, not less than 1,200 
years old, from the beams of the refectory in St. Au- 
gustine’s, Canterbury. The stalls are of old oak, the 
carvingb earing date of 1655. The “ screen” of the cathe- 
dral is the finest that has ever been made in this coun- 
try. It is of iron and brass, and is thirty feet high, 
with an ornamenta! cross rising to forty feet above the 
floor. The choir and the nave aisle windows are filled 
with beautiful stained glass. The seating accommoda- 
tion of the building is as follows : Stalls for clergy, 153; 
stalls for choir, 50 ; 1,500 permanent seats, with possi- 
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ble increase to 2,300 ; total accommodation, 2,503. No 
galleries will be used. 


THE ITALIAN CHARITY MISSION. 


This noble work, founded by the Rev. C. Stander in 
1873, is prosecuted by him at No. 14 University Place, 
in which he 1s aided by Italian Christian young men and 
women whom he has trained for this purpose. In the 
morning the halls are used as lecture-room, and for 
conferences and employment office. On the afternoon 
industrial schools for girls are held, and all sorts of 
hand work is taught, to make of Italians good and useful 
subjects in the country of their exile. Charity “ m 
at all hours to sick, poor, and new-comers. On Sunday 
the premises are turned into a — and crowds fill 
the place to overflowing. The sacred exercises are con- 
ducted both in Italian and English. Benefactors and 
friends of Italy are invited to visit the Mission ; about 
4 p.m. is the best hour for such visits, when the in- 
dustrial school and Sunday-school resolve themselves 
into musie classes. No better object for Jey and thanks- 
giving can be found in the city. The Mission needs 
pecuniary help : help also in warm clothes, shoes, coal, 
would be very welcome. Address the pe 


A CARD. 


The Directors of the New West Education Com- 
mission wish it to be understood that the impression 
existing in certain places, and naturally made by several 
statements in the periodical entitled “ Ramona Days,” 
to the effect that this Commission stands toward the 
Rev. H. O. Ladd, of Santa Fé, in the relation of a sup- 
porter or indorser, has no foundation in fact. 

Per order of Directors, 

R. Buss, Secretary. 

[We are authorized on Mr. Ladd’s behalf to add to 
this card that it is true that the New West Education 
Commission has no connection with him and no respon- 
sibility for him, but that it is not true that either he or 
“Ramona Days” has ever claimed that any such con- 
nection existed.—Eps. C. U.] 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the introduction of 
Sunday-schools into Germany was recently celebrated. 
There are now more than 1,000 Sunday-schools, with 
1,100 teachers and 230,000 children, in the German 
Empire. 

The Presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church in Eng- 
land are considering the new Articles of Faith. The 
articles are not to take the place of the Westminster 
Confession, but are supplementary and explanatory. 


The Jesuits are always interesting. Late statistics 
eredit them with 2,377 missionaries in all parts of the 
world. North and South America appear favorite 
fields with them, since there are 1,130 on these two con- 
tinents. 


A new religious sect has been organized in Zwickau. 
Its members call themselves “ Free men in Christ,” 
sing the hymns of the Methodists, reject infant bap- 
tism, as do the Baptists, are like the Irvingites in 
believing in a bodily return of Christ, and in place of 
the Leal Supper hold a love feast. 


The “ Missionary World” says : “The Bible carts 
roll out of Madrid, and in the very Spain whose name 
is the historic synonym of the Inquisition the people 
are so clamorous for the Word of God that copies can- 
not be printed fast enough to meet the demand.” And 
the work is in progress in Portugal. In Lisbon there 
are three Protestant churches, the pastors of which 
were formerly Roman Catholic priests. 


In the course of the past year the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has inal portions of the Bible in six new 
languages. Five are for different parts.of Africa, and 
among the more important of these is the issue of the 
entire New Testament in Sepedi, to be published for the 
use of the Berlin Mission to the North Transvaal. 
Tribes numbering 150,000 speak this tongue, and 
already more than 7,000 can read in it. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—A colored Con tional church has been organ- 
ized at Canarsie, oa It is named after Plymouth 
Church of Brooklyn. At the laying of the corner-stone 
on November 18, addresses were made by Mr. Halliday, 
Dr. Roberts, and others. 

—The Rev. W. J. Knox-Little, Canon of Worcester, 
England, is expected to arrive in New York about De- 
cember 2. He will preach in Trinity Church on Sunday 
morning, December 9, and daily at noon during the 
week ending December 15. He intends to spend the 
Advent season in this country. 

—In a sermon preached on Sunday of last week by 
the Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, of this city, he expressed 
himself strongly in favor of the free pew system. He 
afterwards said to a reporter : 

“I believe in much more than free pews—in nothing short 
of a reorganization of the entire sanctuary service. y ser- 
mon of Sunday contained the first public allusion to these 
ideas, and I do not expect or hope what I said will be 
followed by any emnediints movement for a change. All re- 


forms, to be wholesome, should come slowly. In the course 
of time | shall hope to effect something toward opening our 
churches to the masses whom we do not reach atall. Our 
churches are conducted too much like private clubs, and at- 
tendance upon them is regulated by a man’s taste for the 
spiritual or intellectual comfort, just as he selects his hotel 
for its table or other material feature. If he can pay for it, he 
goes to the best house and church in thecity. But where do 
the poor people, the great majority, go? ey can’t come to 
our churches, because somebody has bought the privilege of 
worshiping there. That is all out of accord with the spirit 
and teachings of Christ. 

‘** I would discourage the tendency to locate churches upon 
the principal avenues. I think a soul east of Third Avenue 
is as worth saving as one alongside Fifth Avenue. I would 
like to see five great churches built south of Fourteenth Street, 
with a score of missions conducted under a carefully devised 
system, as feeders tothem. Our work is haphazard at pres- 
ent. It should have as painstaking direction and planning as 
a military campaign.”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. James H. McIlvaine, the newly elected 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of the Covenant in 
this city, preached his first sermon there last Sunday 
—s He comes from the Union Church of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

—Of the custom of printing church notices and distrib- 
uting the slips in the pews instead of el the 
announcement from the pulpit, the Brooklyn “ Eagle 
says : 

‘The handbill programme plan, which was started a few 
months ago in two or three of the churches of this city where 
large congregations assemble, is rae em quite general, 
om fecane more than a dozen churches have adopted it. 
Plymouth, the Tompkins Avenue, and the Central Congrega- 
tional churches were among the first to adopt the custom. 
Some of the printed sheets which are distributed contain 
announcements of the hymns and exercises in which the 
people are expected to take part. In this it has many advan- 
tages both for the strangers and the regular attendants. The 
idea was originally to abolish the disagreeable duty imposed 
upon the minister of announcing from the pulpit a string of 
notices several yards long, including free advertisement for 
this and that individual, startling announcements of forth- 
coming bazars, fairs, and other money-making schemes. 
Neither the minister nor the congregation cares to make the 
pulpit an advertising medium, but the habit of reading 
notices from the altar got under headway at some time or 
other, and there seemed to be no stopping it. One of the most 
objectionable features brought against it was that it con- 
sumed too much of the minister’s time and made the service 
uunecessarily long.” 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Seamen’s Congregational Church was formally 
organized in Boston, Mass., last week in connection with 
the Boston Seamen’s Society. Captain Nickerson stated 
in the following characteristic sentences the reason for 
the action : 

‘**T left the sea eleven years ago, that I might be an instru- 
ment in the hands of my Father, and lead seamen to Christ. 
When I get through with my missionary work I intend to go 
tosea again. Now, we manage this — ship in a nautical 
way, but we sail without a name, and that is what we want 
—a name: but if you won’t give us a name, then we will sail 
on in the same old way, without a flag or name. The reason 
we desire to be known as a Congregational church is that we 
think that there is as much religion in that church to the 
square inch as in any other religious society, and that when 
you take a pastor you keep him for the rest of his life. Then 
again, the money used for the carrying on of the work all 
came from the Congregational churches.”’ 

—At the — of the Board of Trustees of Wes- 
leyan a Middletown, Conn., held in New York 
last week, Dr. B. P. Raymond was elected President of 
the University. Dr. Raymond is forty years old, and 
for about six years has been President of Lawrence 
University at Appleton, Wis., where his work has been 
in the highest degree successful. He is a fine scholar 
and a good public speaker. He is a graduate of a 
Western college, is a product of the new intellectual 
growth in that section, and professes progressive ideas. 

—In Dedham, Mass., there was observed on Novem- 
ber 18 the 250th anniversary of both the First Congre- 

ational Church and the First Parish or Unitarian 

hurch. There was a division in the Unitarian con- 

gation some years ago which caused several mem- 

rs to secede and form a parish of their own and build 

a church. The seceders were the present Congrega- 

tionalists. The pastor, the Rev. Joseph B. Seabury, 
preached an interesting historical sermon. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Indian Association was held in the Center Church, 
New Haven, Conn., on Wednesday of last week. In 
the evening Governor Lounsbury presided. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Austin Abbott, Mrs. A. S. Quinton, 
the Rev. Charles Shelton, and Peter Hudson, a Choe- 
taw. Mr. Shelton, speaking of the Indian question 
from the religious standpoint, argued that the methods 
adopted by the Government were responsible for the 
failures which have been encountered heretofore. The 
Indians are a peculiar people, and their most marked 
characteristic is the intense earnestness of their relig- 


ious life. They do nothing without invoking God’s 
blessing and aid. Their idea is that all gods are angry 
ods, and they have no conception of a God of merey. 


he way to get at the bottom of Indian civilization and 
Christianization is in the establishment of God of mercy 
in their religion. 

—Formal action was taken upon Dr. Joseph T. Dur- 
yea’s resignation by the Central Congregational Church 
of Boston last week. A letter from Dr. Duryea was read, 
and eulogistic resolutions were passed by the church, 
after which a council was called to dissolve the relations 
between church and pastor. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 

—The Bible study of the undergraduates of Vassar 
College has this year been placed under the direction 
of Dr. W. R. Harper, of Yale College. On alternate 
Sunday mornings Dr. Harper lectures to the students 


on “ The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament,” 
meeting the Bible-class teachers in the afternoons to 
diseuss the work to be accomplished on intervening 
Sundays. This work is to be an enlargement of cer- 
tain topics touched in his own lectures. Much interest 
and profit is recognized as resulting from this method 
of work. 

—The Ohio Synod of the Reformed (German) Chureh 
adopted recently a report on the subject of Christian 
union, expressing sentiments favorable to a union of the 
two Reformed Churches. It promises to “watch and 
foster with interest everything that may in the least 
contribute to an organic union of the Reformed Church 
of the United States,” believing that such a union will, 
in a variety of ways, advance the glory of God together 
with the best interests of the two Reformed Churches. 

—The Congregational Club of Chicago at its monthly 
meeting last week discussed “ Romanism in America.” 
Mr. C. C. Bonney said : 

‘“* He who declared he would make all things new did not 
except even the Catholic Church. From the Catholie Church 
must be expelled every error and falsity and corrupt prac- 
tice. The purity and simplicity of apostolic days must be 
restored. In free America we need not fear the threatened 
ills, not because the wickedness of the human heart would 
not produce them, if it could, but because the great army of 
Protestant faith is arrayed against them. The struggle to 
regain the temporal power in Italy will continue to fail. 
Perhaps before the close of the present century the Lord of 
lords will decree that the Catholic Church shall lose its tem- 
poral power and the church shall find its place where the 
despised shadows lie. The influence of the church in Amer- 
ica 18 in favor of law and order, temperance and morality, 
religion and faith, and a tendency to certain errors which it 
is the duty of Protestant churches to resist.”’ 

—Mr. D. L. Moody is holding revival meetings at 
Portland, Ore. 

—The Rev. Mr. Kendrick, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been elected Missionary Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
over the jurisdiction of New Mexico and Arizona. 

—Memorial services for Bishop Samuel S. Harris, 
the second Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Michigan, were held in Detroit on Thursday of 
last week. There was a special religious service and 
an address by Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York. 
It was highly eulogistic of the deceased Bishop, whom 
the speaker regarded as having been one of the ablest 
members of the American Episcopate. 

—A press dispatch of last week from Janesville, 
Wis., says: “A case in which suit was brought by 
Roman Catholic taxpayers to prevent the reading of 
the King James version of the Bible in the public 
schools was decided to-day. Judge Bennett held that 
such reading was not sectarian instruction, the children 
of the petitioners not being obliged to listen if they did 
not desire, and the Bible having been decided upon by 
the authorities as one of the text-books for Wisconsin 
schools. There was nothing, however, to prevent the 
children from reading a version of the Bible accepted 
by the Roman Catholic Church if they preferred. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—Henry A. Todd accepts a call to Whitehall, Mich., de- 


clining one to Ottumwa, la. 

—Charles Noble was installed in the church at Charles 
City, Ia., on November 13. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. G. A. Gates, of lowa College. 

—QO. P. Emerson, of Peacedale, R. I., has resigned to 
become Corresponding Secretary to the Hawaiian Mission. 

—E. D. Hale was ordained as pastor of the church in Clay- 
ton, Cal., on October 22. 

—George Bushnell, of New Haven, Conn., has been elected 
a member of the corporation of Yale University. 

—J. A. Biddle has become pastor of the church in South 
Norwalk, Conn. 

—M. J. Allen accepts a call to Holden, Mass. 

—B. W. Bacon accepts a call to Oswego, N. Y. 

-—E. C. Moore, of Yonkers. N. Y., has received a call from 
the Central Church Providence, R. [. 

—Mark B. Taylor was installed as pastor of the church at 
Canton, Mass.,on November 12. 

—Benjamin Morrill died suddenly in Swansey, N. H., last 


week. 
—J. G. Hodges accepts a call to Fremont, Mich. 
' _— J. Van Camp declines a call to West Terre Haute, 
nd. 
—J.M. Campbell, of Grand Ledge, Mich., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
—J. M. Smith accepts a call to Marshfield, Wis. 
—Lewis Lampman has been installed as pastor of the High 


Street Church, Newark, N. J. 
—W. T. Findley, of the Central Church of Newark, N.J.., 


has resigned. 
—W. H. A , of ny a has received a call to the 
Second Church of Belvidere, N. J. 


—E. N. Lord has been called to Ord, Neb. 
—W. C. Neely, of Piper City, Lll., has resigned and 
accepts a call to Pittsburg, Pa. : 
-——-E. L. Warren, of the Olivet Church, Louisville, Ky., 
declines a call from the Clinton Church, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
ca R. Biggar has received a call from Ballston Center, 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—R. A. Holland, D.D., of St. George’s Church (Protestant 
Episcopal), St. Louis. Mo., has received a call from St. Paul’s 
Church of Boston. 

—Charles J. Hendley, of St. Paul’s Church, Lancaster, 
N. H., died suddenly last week. 

—D. M. E. Warner, of Christ Church (Protestant Epis- 
copal), Bridgeport, Conn., has declined a call from Christ 
Church, Providence, R. I. 

—G. F. Warren, of the Baptist Church, Montelair, N. J., 
has resigned. 

—Halsey Moore, D.D., for eighteen years pastor of the 
Lexington Avenue Baptist Church is city, resi 
to enter upon a secretaryship of the Baptist Home Mi 
sionary 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 
MR. ARNOLD’S ESSAYS.! 


A volume of essays by Matthew Arnold has. 


come to have a very definite value in the thought 
of those who love literature for the best that is in 
it. For, whatever limitations circumscribed Mr. 
Arnold’s power as a thinker on religious and _politi- 
cal subjects, when he deals with questions of litera- 
tuie his sanity, intelligence, and almost unerring 
instinct for excellence are instantly apparent. 
Whatever his topic, he is never other than fresh, 
suggestive, and stimulating. Even when intent 
upon the hopeless task he set before himself in 
“ God and the Bible,”’ he instructs and inspires by 
his courage, his frankness, and the alertness of his 
mind. It is a pleasure, however, that the first vol- 
ume published after his death does not deal with 
religious or political themes, but reminds us anew 
of our lasting obligations to one of the most 
clear-sighted and high-minded of English critics. 

It is as yet too early to decide whether Mr. Ar- 
nold’s reputation will finally rest on his work as a 
‘eritic or a poet, but it is quite certain that it will be 
long before his services in either department will be 
measured at their full value. A man who stands 
outside of parties and apart from schools must await 
the judgment of posterity; the prejudices and pas- 
sions of the great majority of his contemporaries 
make it impossible for him to secure justice at their 
hands. Those who flatter are sure of immediate 
reward.; those who strive to speak the truth must 
often wait for the hearing of another genera- 
tion. It will be remembered to the credit of 
Mr. Arnold that he was never a flatterer ; smooth 
things were an abomination to him. He was a 
democrat of the most uncompromising type, but 
because he could not blind himself to the fact 
that universal suffrage is only a means to an end, 
and that people may be free without being noble 
or great, he was often classed with the defenders 
of privilege and caste. His own tastes and style 
were distinctly classical, and it was often assumed 
that, as a consequence, his sympathies must be 
limited to kindred minds and his power of discern- 
ment true only so far as it traveled with his own 
personal likings. The fact was the very opposite 
of this assumption; the author of “ Empedocles on 
ZEtna” and of “ The Strayed Reveler” was one of 
the most generous and just students of Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Byron whom our literature has yet 
produced. It was his great excellence that he never, 
as the phrase runs, lost his head; his calm temper 
protected him alike from the excesses of admira- 
tion and repulsion. He always saw clearly even 
when he failed to see deeply. He saw, above all 
things, the thing itself and the thing as it was; he 
did not see it colored by certain theories he was 
bound to defend, distorted by certain creeds he 
was sworn to uphold. This is, at bottom, the 
prime characteristic of a great critic, and the pos- 
session of it by Mr. Arnold explains the fact that 
he had no personal following and was the leader 
of no school. His judgment has in it something 
of the quiet passionlessness of the verdict of pos- 
terity. 

A consecutive reading of this volume of essays 
makes several things very clear. No open-minded 
reader will question, as he closes this book, Mr. 
Arnold’s disinterestedness or the warmth and com- 
pass of his love of excellence. Here are criticisms 
of the work of men so divergent in conviction, genius, 
and method as Milton and Byron, Gray and Keats, 
Wordsworth and Shelley, Amiel and Tolstoi ; and 
yet the underlying spirit of the book is one of gen- 
erous admiration. ‘There is no lack of frank speak- 
ing; but there is a steady endeavor to discover and 
declare the best in each; a tireless pursuit of excel- 
lence continually rewarded by discoveries which in- 
spire the reader with a fresh sense of the inexhaust- 
ible resources of literature to instruct and stimulate 
and refresh the soul. No one has laid bare the 
weakness of Byron more effectually than the writer 
who described him as carrying the pageant of his 
bleeding heart from Europe to Greece ; but nowhere 
else can be found higher praise of Byron’s true work 
or more generous recognition of his genius than in 
this volume. Milton’s grand manner and unfailing 
distinction ; Gray’s noble and sound style in an age 
of prose; Keats’s rounded perfection and felicity of 
loveliness; Shelley’s beauty and radiance, so often 
ineffectual ; Tolstoi’s disinterestedness and simplic- 


1 Essays in Criticism. Second Series. By Matthew Arnold. 
New York: Macmillan &Co. $1.50.) 


ity in representing life; Amiel’s real and penetra- 
tive power of criticism, have nowhere been more 
clearly and persuasively declared than by this man 
whose calm temper and dispassionate judgment have 
so often irritated his contemporaries. 

And no careful reader of these essays will fail to 
recognize the profound moral quality of Mr. 
Arnold’s mind and its sound healthfulness, its un- 
failing return to life itself as the real and supreme 
interest of thought. No man cared less for the 
arbitrary restraints which have been imposed by 
theologians or for the ethnical forms into which 
national morality has run; but no man had a surer 
instinct fer that soundness of nature and sanity of 
soul which are possible only in obedience to a high 
and universal law of conscience. Mr. Arnold has 
a deep love of Shelley, but he does not feel called 
upon, therefore, to justify his violations of the order 
of social life; on the contrary, without cant or 
dogmatism, he describes actions as they were in 
essence and fact, and leaves apology and condonation 
for those who love Shelley more than truth. It is 
easy to imagine what he would have said of those 
ranting moralists who condemn Shelley off-hand 
with small comprehension of his temperament and 
situation; but because he detested ignorant and 
brutal denunciation he did not make the mistake of 
confusing the sin with the sinner, and in his refusal 
to judge the offender he did not hold himself in- 
different to the offense. It is significant, also, that 
in his evidently congenial task of dwelling upon 
Keats’s magical gifts he makes such abundant 
room for proof of his manliness, and takes such un- 
mistakable satisfaction in substituting for the poor 
Johnny Keats of literary legend the figure of the 
real John Keats—a man of blood and bone, not a 
lackadaisical writer of honeyed lines ; a brave spirit, 
courageously fighting disease, not a weakling at the 
mercy of a brutal reviewer; a patient, laborious, 
and true-hearted man. 

If space permitted, it would be easy to point out 
other characteristics of Mr. Arnold’s which become 
clear to the reader of this volume, and which do 
not fall in line with the popular impression of the 
man. Such, for instance, is his genuine sympathy 
with all true human living, which is neither servile 
nor self-asserting; and his faith in patient and 
open-minded performance of duty to bring men to 
a perfection which they have not yet attained. At 
bottom Mr. Arnold’s characteristics are moral even 
more distinctively than they are intellectual. Hewas 
a lover of men, not an indifferent critic, as he is so 
often portrayed ; but he loved men for their possi- 
bilities rather than their achievements. He was a 
born idealist, and his criticism of society was the 
criticism of one who sees things as they are against 
the standard of things as they may become. If, as 
Emerson has said, they are our friends who make 
us do what we can, Mr. Arnold was a true friend of 
man; and that such will be the final judgment of 
the world there is small reason to doubt. The 
work which remains to speak for him now that his 
voice is forever silent will speak only the truth: it 
will confess his limitations ; it will affirm also his 
honesty and sincerity, and his unfaltering devotion 
to the vision of an ideal society which never faded 
from the horizon of his thought. 


THE RIVERSIDE WHITTIER. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a new and com- 
plete edition of Mr. Whittier’s poems. The vol- 
umes, in general style and character, are uniform 
with those which constitute the Riverside edition of 
Robert Browning’s Poetical Works. No printing 
house in this country does better work than the 
Riverside Press, and this edition does full credit 
to the reputation of that printing house. The 
edition is intended to supersede the former 
one published in 1866, and has been rearranged, 
and the poems revised by the author. The poems 
are classified according to topics, the first vol- 
ume containing Narrative and Legendary Poems ; 
the second, Poems of Nature, Poems Subjective 
and Reminiscent, and Religious Poems. Two 
other volumes are to follow. The closing one is to 
contain in an appendix Mr. Whittier’s earlier poems, 
discarded from previous editions, concerning which 
Mr. Whittier says, with characteristic modesty : 
“That there are pieces in this collection which I 
would willingly let die, I am free to confess, but it 
is now too late to disown them, and I must submit 
to the inevitable penalty of poetical as well as other 
sins.” ‘There is no occasion at this late day to enter 
into any critical analysis of Mr. Whittier’s poetry. 
His place among the poets of the nineteenth century 


is fixed ; still more firmly his place in the homes | 


and hearts of the American people. In rugged 
strength and severe simplicity he has no superior, 
if any equal, among American writers ; and as a relig- 
ious poet he is easily the first in American literature, 
In him is revived the spirit which animates alike 
the Hebrew poetry and the best poetry of the 
far East. His insight discerns both beneath Nature 
and within human experience the divine presence. 
He is a prophet-poet, and interprets the voice of God 
both in the voice of nature and in the soul of man. 
His poetry is an exposition in experience of the 
doctrine of the divine immanence. What the best 
preachers of the modern school have expressed in 
sermons, he has expressed in song. The noblest 
Christian experience of the nineteenth century has 
never found better expression than in “ My Soul 
and I,” “'The Cry of a Lost Soul,” “The Eternal 
Goodness,” and Minister's Daughter.”’ 


In the tragedy of “Hamlet’’ Shakespeare left to 
posterity a theme the interest of which is apparently 
inexhaustible. With the problem presented in this 
mysterious drama the greatest of modern minds have 
deeply concerned themselves, and yet there is no una- 
nimity of opinion as to the real object of the dramatist. 
Very various theories and explanations have been ad- 
vanced and are held by groups of Shakespearean stu- 
dents ; but the question of the intention of the poet is 
likely to remain an open one until the end of time. The 
latest word on this fascinating problem is said by Mr. 
Martin W. Cooke, in a little volume entitled The Hu- 
man Mystery in Hamlet: An Attempt to Say an Unsaid 
Word. The author of this latest study of “Hamlet ” 
is a lawyer of ability and position, who brings to the 
problem with which he deals evident familiarity with 
his theme and thorough mental training. His attitude 
toward the poet and the play is that of a student eager 
to learn ; not that of a dogmatist intent upon establish- 
ing his opinion, nor that of the cynic who sneers at the 

t_ and scoffs at the drama, finding in the one only an 
inferior sort of person and in the other a cheap attempt 
to baffle and confuse. Mr. Cooke accepts “ Hamlet” 
as the genuine endeavor of a sincere and profound mind 
to disclose the most subtle and far-reaching relationship 
in which men stand. It is, according to Mr. Cooke, an 
attempt to hold up the mirror to the spiritual life of 
man in this world which Shakespeare makes in the 

lay of “Hamlet.” The Prince whose tragic history 
is known of all men discloses in his ineffectual efforts 
to deal with his destiny a power above and greater 
than himself, whose will is the law of his life ; this law, 
with its specific duty revealed by a supernatural mes- 
senger, Hamlet endeavors to obey, but is baffled by his 
passions, his reason, and his own will ; and the outcome 
of this struggle is the failure and tragedy of his career. 
This thought Mr. Cooke elaborates with great acute- 
ness and with much show of reason. Not the least 
valuable part of his book is the chapter of suggestive 
parallelisms ‘which he draws from the classic drama- 
tists and poets. The volume forms no inconsiderable 
contribution to the literature of the subject; it will 
prove suggestive and stimulating even to those who do 
not accept its conclusions. (New York : Fords, Howard 


& Hulbert.) 


France and the Confederate Navy, 1862-1868. By 
John Bigelow. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
At one stage of our Civil War desperation drove the 
rebellious States to make frantic efforts to enlist the 
sympathy and active co-operation of foreign powers in 
behalf of the Southern Confederacy. All readers of 
American history, particularly of diplomatic history, 
and of Henry Ward Beecher’s English campaign, are 
very well aware that fears of such interposition were 
by no means groundless. In one of the paroxysins of 
desperation the agents of the Confederate Government 
managed to tempt the Emperor of the French to au- 
thorize the construction in the dockyards of France of 
several vessels of war for the use of the insurgents, 
more formidable than any then afloat. Mr. John 
Bigelow does not hesitate to say in his preface that if 
these war ships had reached our coast the territory of 
the United States might now be under two or more 
independent governments. How the purpose was 
defeated is clearly shown in this volume, which gives 
us an interesting account of events previously envel- 
oped in considerable mystery to the average reader of 
history. We are told of the ironclads building at Bor- 
deaux and Nantes, of the appeal from the Government 
of France to the people of France, of American remon- 
strances, of Mr. Seward’s protest, of Napoleon’s sym- 
pathy with the Confederates, of the double dealing of 
the | Mineo Government, of the Slidell complication, 
of Southern chagrin at what was deemed the final 
treachery of France, and of many other matters of 
great importance on which the fate of the Nation 
might have turned. The personal character of the 
author’s narrative confers upon it a certain piquancy 
and flavor, while the essential facts are amply sup- 
ported by documentary evidence. This publication is 
one of the books necessary to the thoroughgoing his- 
torical student in order that he may fill out the gen- 
eral survey of periods with specific information relat- 
ing to transactions which are the hinges of larger 
historical movements. To begin the book is to readits 
pages with ever-deepening interest. 


| 
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How Religion Arises. A Psychological Study. By 
Duren J. H. Ward. (Boston : George H. Ellis.) This 
is one of the largest of small books. In preparing to 
write the author has read widely and thought deeply; 
but the Lord and common sense joined to bestow upon 
him the rare grace of brevity in statement. We should 
advise a careful perusal of this work before beginning 
the study of theology. It suggests theories, sources of 
information, psychological and metaphysical problems 
underlying the phenomena of the religious conscious- 
ness; and, moreover, it contains admirable classification 
of such facts as necessarily group themselves around 
the survey of the conditions of human life which make 
religion the most imperative force in the soul of man. 
The introduction reviews the present condition of 
thought on religion, and the genesis of its growth, 
with discussion of chaos as to definition, and with appre- 
ciation of the serious difficulty which confronts us when 
we employ terminology to express the fact. Leading 
philosophical theories are then considered: (1) That 
which makes religion of the will; (2) that which 
makes it of the emotions, referring to the Mystics, to 
Schleiermacher, to feelings of fear and of wonder ; (3) 
that which makes religion of thought, as rationalistic 
belief and faith, Jacobi; freedom and thought, He- 

l. The last chapter is devoted to criticism of the 
oes oing, to reconsideration, and to the statement of 
saiiiiiions. In the space at our disposal it is impossi- 
ble to give even a résumé of the author’s concluding 
chapter on the “ Root-Thought of Religion,” whose 
keynote is sounded by the sentence which informs us 
that religion “is the first conscious perception of a life 
that is greater than I, and of possibility that is fuller 
than the present living pong: Covering not more 
than seventy pages of type, Mr. Ward has traversed 

und where many may profitably walk in his foot- 
steps. That some of his statements and conclusions 
require modification and amendment in nowise detracts 
from the great value of the work which he has done for 
thoughtful minds. 


If any one can know the exact theological position of the 
Reformed Episcopalians, it is undoubtedly the Rt. Rev. 
Charles Edward Cheney, D.D., Bishop of the Synod of 
Chicago, and we are glad to see a book from him upon 
that selfsame subject, What Do Reformed Episcopalians 
Believe? Dr. Cheney states his case in a lucid manner, 
which leaves nothing to be desired. His purpose is to 
defend the action of himself and his co-religionists 
from the charge of schism. The charge is truly 
grievous, but Dr. Cheney thinks otherwise. He 
regards external unity of Christendom as of small 
consequence. The prayer of our Lord that we 
may all be one, Dr. Cheney thinks, does not mean 
ecclesiastical unity. Now, far be it from us to 
pass judgment upon those who, with Bishop Cummins 
and Dr. Cheney, went out from the Episcopal Church. 
If they could not assent to her formularies, they could 
take no other course that would be honorable ; but, 
after reading over this book of Dr. Cheney’s, we are 
more than ever of the opinion that they should have 
abstained from constituting another sect. We have 
enough sects already, and the nineteenth century is too 
late in time to start more. Besides—and this is the 
real point—the doctrinal position of the Reformed 
Episcopalians does not sufficiently differ from the 
Methodists or the German Reformed to justify them in 
taking a separate position and setting up an independ- 
ent church. In saying this we do not wish to be under- 
stood as reflecting upon the personal motives and 
characters of those who led in the movement. We are 
simply convinced that it was an error in judgment, 
and Bishop Cheney’s book strengthens our conviction. 
Our principles, our hope, our desire, and our earnest 

rayers are, not for division and separation, but for 
Christian union and the organic unity of Christendom. 
All efforts in that direction we, with hearts enlarged, 
do welcome. May the ONE hasten the day ! 


The Credentials of Science the Warrant of Faith. By 
Josiah Parsons Cooke, LL.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, Harvard College. (New York : Robert 
Carter & Brothers.) This series of lectures was de- 
livered by appointment, as one of the course on the 
foundation established by Mr. Zebulon Stiles Ely in 
the Union Theological Seminary. The subject-matter 
consists of a thorough and exhaustive analysis of mod- 
ern scientific doctrine as affecting the contents of Chris- 
tian faith, and while multitudes of books upon this 
burning topie are yearly issued from the press, none 
will have greater interest for the genuine scientific stu- 
dent than Dr. Cooke’s treatise. Some of these chapters 
are most unique and striking, as, for instance, those on 
“ Deduction” and “ Examples of Scientifie Investiga- 
tion,” in which chemistry is made to appear as the 
handmaid of religion in the refutation of certain scien- 
tifie pretensions. One of the chief merits of the vol- 
ume is found in the absence of what may be called the 
preaching-argumentative style. The writer speaks 
with authority derived from ample knowledge, and he 
builds before our eyes a foundation on which both 
- seience and religion meet to raise the superstructure of 
nobler human life. Incidentally there is conveyed a 
large amount of scientific information of a character 
not usually contained in lectures of this description. 
Of speciai value are the first three chapters devoted 
to historical review of scientific aims and principles, 
and of first importance is the final summary or compari- 
son of the two systems, religion and science. Here the 
author fuses knowledge with the expression of a per- 
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sonal faith as reassuring as it is eloquent. All stu- 
dents in preparation for the ministry will receive in- 
tellectual stimulus and moral quickening from these 
lectures. 


Letters of General Gordon to his Sister. (New York : 
Maemillan & Co.) General Gordon may well be called 
the Bayard of this century—the Knight “sans peur et 
sans reproche.” ‘The interest taken in his un que per- 
sonality is proved by the number of books written about 
him. His sister adds to these publications only on the 
ground that this selection of his personal and private 
letters reveals his religious life as no other book has 
done, and with the expressed hope that the letters 
may be to many, as they have been to herself, a source 
of comfort and help. One has only to open the volume 
at random to discover what religion was to General 
Gordon—the one abiding reality in a passing world of 
labor and trial. He puts into modern phraseology 
many of the Psalmist’s expressions of religious confi- 
dence, when he says, “I like my religion ; it is a Great- 
Coat to me.” Life, with Duty written large, was to 
him strenuous and solemn, a burden to carry bravely 
until death came as a “cheerful friend.” The tone 
and spirit of these letters penned amid the constant 
activity of a soldier’s life, many of them from the Sou- 
dan and Khartoum, indicate a curious mental aloofness 
from the concerns and occupations of every-day life, 
and an absorption in the things “ which are unseen and 
eternal.” A large class of readers, especially those 
unaffected by modern scientific thought, will find 
strength and satisfaction in these pages. Those who 
cannot entirely agree with this distinguished soldier’s 
views of life cal destiny may well admire his quiet, 
unflinching courage and absolute sincerity. The Greek 
epitaph with which the book closes, written by Pro- 
fessor Jebb, of the University of Glasgow, nobly epito- 
mizes a noble life. 


Among the Theologies. By Hiram Oreutt, LL.D. 
(Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co.) The Boston-Monday- 
noon-Lectureship once declared that “no one except an 
expert has any right to settle the great questions of 
theological belief.” But, finding that they have failed to 
settle them, the author thinks that a layman may have 
a right to let his voice be heard. Accepting the creed 
of the orthodox church as a boy, later thinking has com- 
pelled a change in many of his views, though he still 
retains his membership in the church. He dedicates 
his book, with a little defiant spirit, “ ‘To all who would 
be loyal to God the Father, and the Christ, the Saviour 
of the world, and who propose to do their own thinking 
upon theological subjects, in the light of revelation 
and enlightened reason.” It is not always pleasant to 
take a trip into and through the theologies. The guide 
needs special wisdom and skill else the party will get 
lost, especially when the old footpaths are forsaken. 
But Dr. Orcutt finds his way along very well, and his 
comments as he goes are interesting, if not always con- 
vincing. The atmosphere on the journey is not as 
stifling as it used to be. There is much sunshine, and 
the sound of cheerful voices is heard. Calvinism, 
Moderate Calvinism, Arminianism, are examined as to 
their virtues and faults, and the questions of Probation 
and Retribution elicit mnch thought. The author in- 
dulges the “larger hope,” and seeks to inspire his 
with the same. 


Mr. George P. Upton, who has given the world a 
very useful series of handbooks on the operas, oratorios, 
and eantatas, has laid music-lovers under another obli- 

tion by his new volume on The Standard Symphonies, 

heir History, Their Music, and Their Composers. Pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago). The title 
describes fully the contents of the volume, which shows 
thorough competency on the part of the writer, and 
which furnishes the music-lover with the kind of infor- 
mation necessary for the intelligent enjoyment of the 
symphonic music now so happily popular in all our 
great cities. It is impossible in such a volume as this 
to deal scientifically with music problems. This was 
not Mr. Upton’s purpose, and he does not address him- 
self to technical music scholars. What he does excel- 
lently well is to present the interesting facts in connec- 
tion with the great symphonic compositions, to describe 
and characterize their form and peculiarities, and so 
to put into the hands of the great multitude who 
rejoice in musical opportunities, but are deficient in 
thordugh musical education, a handbook of trustworthy 
information. 


Dr. Elam’s name is a passport to favor, and Dr. 
Elam’s book, A Physician’s Problems, has been widely 
read. Time is an unerring critic of the value of things 
in general and of books in particular. Now, after 
twenty years have rounded out themselves, this volume 
is as full of interest and worth as at its birth. It treats 
of the questions which the perusal of one of our great 
daily newspapers inevitably suggests; questions moral, 
sanitary, intellectual, and social: What influence upon 
life have inherited tendencies? How do masses and 
individuals, according to a definite law, fill poorhouses, 
insane hospitals, and prisons ? What are the reciprocal 
actions of mind and body ? What causes epidemics of 
crime ? Such questions are discussed in this volume, 
which Lee & Shepard, of Boston, have wisely added to 
their series of excellent selections named Good Com- 


pany. 


Historic Waterways. 
Down the Rock, Fox, and Wisconsin Rivers. 


Siz Hundred Miles of Canoeing 
y Reuben 
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Goldthwaites. (Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co.) This 
is a cleverly written narrative of what was seen and 
done during a period of summer outing in and through 
the heart of the Northwest. The author’s style is 
natural and easy, and, while he makes no attempt at 
fine writing, the descriptions are nevertheless drawn 
with vivid pen. There is much of personal incident 
and aneedote, some entertaining character sketches, 
information of value concerning the region traversed, 
and a quick appreciation of the meaning of “signs and 
voices” in the world of natural beauty. If one wishes 
a book of adventure which will cause him to forget the 
length of the cold, stormy winter evenings, this picture 
of “ Historic Waterways” will supply the need. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The “Critic” hears a report that the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale is at work on a life of Christ. 

—Margaret Deland is said to have rewritten “John 
Ward” six times before it was given to the printer. 

—*'Two Gentlemen of Boston” has been added to 
Tiecknor & Co.’s “Paper Series of Choice Reading.” 
(50 cents. ) 

—Maemillan & Co. have added a new and extremely 
interesting volume to the “Golde: Treasury Series,” 
containing the Phedrus Lysis and Protagoras of Plato 
in a new translation, by J. Wright, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

—The association which has undertaken to erect in 
England a proper memorial of Christopher Marlowe 
has among the members of its Executive Committee 
James Russell Lowell, Robert Browning, A. C. Swin- 
burne, Edmund Gosse, and Henry Irving. 

—aAn edition in ten uniform volumes of the works of 
the Bronté family has been undertaken by White & 
Allen. They will issue Mrs. Gaskell’s life of Char- 
lotte Bronté in a separate volume. The novels are 
printed from type, and only 1,000 sets will be issued. 

—The author of “Salad for the Solitary and the 
Social,” Mr. Frederick Saunders, of the Astor Library, 
is about to publish another work in the same vein, 
which he names “Stray Leaves of Literature.” Thomas 
Whittaker will issue the volume early in December. 

—An illustrated description of “A Famous Book- 
Making Establishment ”—that of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., of Boston—is printed in the Cambridge “ Tribune ” 
of November 17. It traces the history of the making of 
a book, from its manuscript form to its appearance in 
the book seller’s window, in a most interesting manner. 

—It is said that 100,000 copies of “ Robert Elsmere ” 
have been sold in this country ; and of the proceeds of 
this sale Mrs. Humphry Ward has received just 3500! 
This may be justice, but it doesn’t look like it. Nobody 
here, it is stated, has made any money out of the book, 
as there have been too many cheap reprints to secure a 
profit on any one of them. 

—Harper & Brothers have published a special num- 
ber of the “ Franklin Square Library,” prepared for the 
holiday season, and entitled “Yule Tide Stories and 
Pictures.” Among the contributors are W. H. H. Mur- 
ray, E. P. Roe, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and D. R. 
Castleton. A large number of full-page pictures, illus- 
trative of the social side of Christmas, give this issue 
of the “ Franklin Square Library ” a delightful holiday 
flavor. 

—Somebody visiting Stoke Pogis, the other day, was 
asked by two villagers who met him a-wandering if he 
wanted tosee “the Elegy.” They knew nothing of where 
Gray was buried, but they could direct him to the 
Elegy. It turned out to be the well-known cenotaph to 
Gray’s honor, part of the poem being graven on it. 
This monument is evidently known in the neighborhood 
as “the Elegy,” and in time the natives will, no doubt, 
believe that Gray immortalized himself by erecting it. 

—QOne of the most convenient works of the kind 
accessible to the English reader is the “ Handy Refer- 
ence Atlas of the World,” by James Bartholomew, 
which bears the imprint of George Routledge & Sons, 
New York. This duodecimo volume contaims no less 
than seventy-five carefully prepared and exceedingly 
well printed maps, besides full geographical statistics 
of the world, and a very useful index of places. We 
know of nothing more convenient or serviceable for its 
purpose than this volume. 

—The London “ Athenzum” for September 29 an- 
nounces the speedy publication by the Cambridge 
University Press of an important work on the “ Divine 
Comedy ” by Dr. Moore, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. It will contain (1) a critical account of the 
text of the “ Divina Commedia ;” (2) the collation of 
seventeen MSS. throughout the whole of the “ Inferno;” 
(3) the discussion of disputed readings of about 180 
passages throughout the poem, which have been collated 
in about 250 MSS.; (4) appendices on families of MSS. 
and other subjects bearing on the textual criticism. 

—The fight is still raging over Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
recent dictum that no American poet, not now living, 
is worthy to be ranked with the thirteen English ben 
whom he named as the “inheritors of unassailed re- 
nown.” In the “Critic” of November 24 there is a 
symposium on the subject, in which many of the paper’s 
best-known contributors participate. Mr. Whittier, 
Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, Walt Whitman, John Bur- 
roughs, Charles Dudley Warner, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
Richard W. Gilder, Professor Boyesen, Edith M. 
Thomas, Julia Ward Howe, Julian Hawthorne, Francis 
Parkman, and other noted poets and critcis, are among 
the number of those who, either anonymously or over 
their signatures, discuss the point. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


“THE FINAL END TO BE SOUGHT IS A GENERAL 
LAW FORBIDDING ALL SALE OF LIQUORS TO BE 
DRANK ON THE PREMISES, AND 8O PUTTING AN 
END TO THE BANE AND CURSE OF AMERICAN LIFE 
—THE PUBLIC DRAM-SHOP.” 


EX-MAYOR LOW ON THE SALOON IN CITY 
POLITICS. 


The most significant address delivered before 
the Church Temperance Society, which held its 
Seventh Annual Convention in this city last week, 
was that of ex-Mayor Low, of Brooklyn. The 
fact that legislation is useless unless it is in accord- 
ance with public sentiment is one that cannot too 
often be brought to the attention of temperance 
reformers. We are glad to.see that Mr. Low rec- 
ognizes that principle points to local option rather 
than high license as the remedy which, step by 
step, shall blot out the saloons. In the cities, where 
the suppression of the saloons is for the present 
impossible, the best results of high license have been 
accomplished where, as in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
the local option principle has been applied by shut- 
ting out the saloons from the residence portions of 
the city. There are wards in all our large cities 
which are already anti-saloon, and if the local op- 
tion principle were carried still further, and no 
saloon were licensed upon any block unless the 
saloon-keeper’s petition were signed by a majority 
of the voters or heads of families resident therein, 
many of the poorer sections would gradually purge 
themselves. 

Ex-Mayor Low’s address was, in brief, as follows : 

“ As Mayor of Brooklyn I had four years’ ex- 
perience in administering the existing excise laws, 
and I had some peculiar personal incidents which 
were instructive. The charter of Brooklyn gives 
the Mayor power to appoint the members of the 
Board of Excise without the intervention of the 
Board of Aldermen. About a year after I became 
Mayor, a Brooklyn Senator, part of whose district 
was the Sixth Ward, where there are a great many 
saloons, introduced a bill to legislate my Board of 
Excise out of office. I went to Albany and suc- 
cessfully opposed this bill. ‘The Senator found fault 
with the Board because they did not grant licenses 


enough in the Sixth Ward. A few days afterwards 


a delegation of Prohibitionists called upon me, and 
wanted me to remove the members of the Excise 
Board because they had granted too many licenses. 
This is a sample of the way in which the Prohibi- 
tionists and liquor dealers so often move toward 
the same end although they start from different 
premises. 

“ Another significant incident was the calling on 
me of a lot of saloon-keepers who wanted to know 
if the Sunday law could not be enforced with a little 
less rigor, for the reason that by the closing of the 
Brooklyn saloons on Sunday a great deal of money 
was lost to the city by being spent in the country 
towns outside of Brooklyn. I told them that if they 
would furnish me with the testimony I would try 
and see that the District Attorney did his duty and 
prosecuted the out-of-town liquor-sellers who broke 
the Sunday law. 

“The whole question of excise must be divided 
into two parts—the moral qugstion and the liquor 
question. I haven’t very much confidence in reform- 
ing a drunkard by legislation. You must deal with 
the individual. The moral questions involved in 
this thing cannot be dealt with directly by legisla- 
tion. On the other hand, there are parts of this ques- 
tion of temperance which the Legislature can touch. 
One thing to be borne in mind relative to this ques- 
tion of legislation is the honest division of sentiment 
in the community upon the use of intoxicating 
drinks. Inthe Sixteenth Ward of the city of Brook- 
lyn almost every one is German or of immediate 
German descent. I am told that you can find shops 
in which are notices, ‘English spoken here,’ so rare 
is the accomplishment in that ward. Even the most 
eloquent orator would not be able to persuade these 
people that it is sinful to drink beer. They know 
better. How are you going to enforce prohibition 
there? You cannot do it. In New York eighty 
per cent. of the population is foreign born, or had 
one parent who is foreign born. These people have 
ideas on the subject of liquor which under an 
American system of government should be consulted. 

“For these reasons I believe in local option. 
Find out in every community what sort of law can 
be sustained by first finding out the sentiment of 
the majority. Let the unit of option be adapted to 
the different conditions. In the rural districts, per- 
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haps it may be the county. In Brooklyn and New 
York it will be the city, of course. And with local 
option we need a radical change in the method of 
granting licenses. Our present method is responsi- 
ble, in my opinion, for most of the politics of the 
saloons, because it gives the three members of the 
Excise Board discretion as to whom they will grant 
licenses. This discretion gives them political power 
over every man who applies for a license. Once 
when a case was pending before the Brooklyn Ex- 
cise Board, one of the members was threatened 
with death three times, and another four, if he didn’t 
decide in favor of the liquor dealer. Such things 
are too great a strain for human nature to stand. 

“ What is the remedy? Remove the discretion 
of the Excise Board. - Make the license high; but 
let any one who is willing to pay for it have a 
license. This is the plan in which the Federal 
Government works its license system, and it should 
be ours. It is un-American to put the power of 
favoritism in the hands of any men. It is this 
power which, more than anything else, puts the 
saloons into politics for all they are worth. They 
very naturally want to control the Excise Boards, 
who have arbitrary control of their livelihoods.” 


THE SALOON IN ELECTIONS. 


The victory of the saloon in New Jersey evi- 
denced by the election of the Democratic Legislature 
is not at all likely to result in the overthrow of the 
temperance legislation of last year. The Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate is but one vote, and 
one of the hold-over Democratic Senators—Senator 
Baker—voted for the Local Option bill last year, 
and would probably do the same again, as the 
Democrats of his county are strongly in favor of 
the measure. Furthermore, one of the newly 
elected Democratic Senators, Senator Smith, of 
Sussex County, is a prominent Methodist and an 
unswerving advocate of local option. Under these 
circumstances, although six of the Democratic As- 
semblymen are reported to have agreed not to enter 
into a caucus of any kind until the temperance law 
has been abrogated, there is no probability that this 
disastrous result will ensue. 

The great Republican saloon victory in Missouri 
will be equally devoid of results favorable to the 
saloon. There the Democrats had nominated for 
Governor Mayor Francis, who had scrupulously 
enforced the liquor laws of St. Louis. All over the 
State the saloons entered into an open alliance with 
the Republicans to defeat him, and the result was 
that the Democratic plurality of fifty thousand two 
years ago was reduced to thirteen thousand. Inthe 
city of St. Louis the former Democratic majority of 
3,000 was changed into a Republican majority of 
10,000. This brought about the election of several 
additional Republican Congressmen, but the indirect 
result has been that the Democratic party in the 
State, having lost completely the support of the 
saloons, is becoming an anti-saloon party. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the St. Louis “‘ Republic,” 
the leading Democratic organ in the State, will 
indicate how ready the saloon is to forget its preju- 
dices and support any party which will support it. 
The alliance of the saloons with the Democrats in 
New Jersey and in New York was less open than 
this. 


“The tough element in St. Louis is in funds to-day 
and Republican grog-shop tills jingle with glee as the 
price of American ood crosses the counters and 
swells the profits of a business deplorable at its best and 
disgraceful as it is carried on in this city. 

“Can any citizen remember visiting a Republican 
rally or club meeting during the campaign that was not 
held in the rear room of a grog-shop, or on a stake- 

n in front of one? Who can call to mind a Rad- 
ical ward boss in this city who is not a saloon-keeper, 
the patron or the puppet of one? Where were the 
Dark-Lantern Central Committee meetings held ? Who 
made the dicker with the Union Labor leaders to sup- 
port Frank [Republican candidate for Congress], and 
where was it made? What rally of the opposition for 
three months past did not adjourn at a late hour, com- 
posed largely of maudlin, drunken negroes, made wild 
and boisterous by a lavish use of campaign funds across 
the ‘headquarters’ bar? Of whom is the Republican 
City Central Committee composed mainly? Is it taken 
from a class conspicuous for intelligence, political acu- 
men, refinement, or patriotism? Is there a man on it 
that could control a single vote in the city, even his 
own, if he had not a doggery at his back? No, not 


one. 


Miss Willard writes that the recent National Con- 
vention of the W. C. T. U. at New York City passed 
no “gag law,” made no requirements upon its mem- 
bers to support the Prohibition party, and left them all 
perfectly free in respect to their political affiliations, at 
the same time passing a resolution in favor of the Pro- 


hibition party with but a small minority dissenting. 


MUSIC. 


- 


MR. ROSENTHAL’S RECITALS—THE SECOND 
SYMPHONY SOCIETY CONCERT—THE CAM- 
CONCERTS—CURRENT ANNOUNCE- 


By Epwarp Irenxvus STEVENSON. 


M® _ROSENTHAL, the Roumanian pianist, 
still has the honor to be the sensation of the 
hour; and a very legitimate sensation he is. At 
his recitals on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons, 
respectively, there was an audience in Steinway 
Hall such as rarely appears at a pianoforte con- 
cert, especially of an afternoon, its masculine con- 
tingent being remarkably large. Mr. Rosenthal’s 
two programmes were short, and, for the sake of 
people who went expecting technique, toujours la 
technique, in violently prepondernating display, apt 
to a little disappoint. His most remarkable displays 
of this came in a Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt ; the 
Chant Polonias in G major, a Ballade and Valse of 
Chopin (in which last he doubled and trebled the 
difficulties by playing passages in thirds and 
octaves that are originally in single notes), and the 
pyrotechnic “ Hexameron : Chopin, Liszt, Thalberg, 
Herz, Czerny, Pixis,” which was wonderful out of 
all whooping. Young Kreisler, the violinist (whose 
knee-breeches are not dispensable adjuncts to his 
juvenility), played, now well and now exceedingly 
slovenly and out of tune, just as the piece in hand 
led him todo. The lad’s sentiment is often charm- 
ing. His training is sadly imperfect for any such 
be-heralded performer. Mr. Stanton would have 
done better to give Mr. Rosenthal the field to him- 
self. He will be heard several times more in this 
city during the next few weeks. 

The programme of the second rehearsal and con- 
cert of the Symphony Society of New York on 
Friday and Saturday included nothing in the way 
of a novelty—not that merely Athenian interest is to 
be always catered to—including as it did the Un- 
finished Symphony of Schubert, Chopin’s First 
Concerto, Von Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, five 
German lieder, and Brahms’s Second Symphony. 
Mr. Rosenthal played in the Concerto with the 
most exquisite delicacy and precision, the work 
giving him no ‘opportunity to exhibit the sterner 
stuff in him. The vocal soloist, Mrs. Carl Alves, 
possesses a voice well preserved in the lower regis- 
ter, but worn in the higher notes. She understands 
the singing of Schubert well, and compensated for 
want of sweetness by her intelligence and taste. 
The best orchestral work that Mr. Damrosch’s band 
effected was inthe Schubert Symphony. Brahms’s 
Second Symphony is always a favorite, though, for 
various reasons, never attaining the critical or 
general popularity of the composer’s Third Sym- 
phony, which has much more freedom and fire. 
Its predecessor, hissymphony, noble as it is, is colder 
in its sentiment, and its formal beauty cannot alto- 
gether atone for the difference. Mr. Damrosch 
is beginning to study a repose and dignity of man- 
ner in conducting—a process which gives satisfaction 
to the audiences and friends. It is not enough 
that a leader give time and dynamics to his orches- 
tra correctly. He must be graceful, firm, and 
always self-contained. 

Mr. Italo Campanini’s two concerts in Steinway 
Hall afforded some still very artistic and agreeable 
singing by the tenor himself (who in any music not 
calling for volume of tone is still considerably his old 
self), and the leading soprano of his traveling com- 
pany, Miss Clementine de Vere, a Franco-English 
coloratura singer, who has been heard in various Ital- 
ian operatic companies abroad withsuccess. In her 
remarkably brilliant, fluent vocalizing of such music 
as Bellini’s and Donizetti’s, she approaches Mme. 
Gerster very closely indeed—a strong, accurate, re- 
markably flexible high soprano. The rest of Mr. 
Campanini’s singers, if we leave out of the reckon- 
ing Mr. Del Puente, range from the endurable to 
the intolerable species; and the addition of any 
such tenor as a certain young Mr. Stehle is an 
impertinence to the public ear anywhere. 

The opening of opera in German at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House was set for last night, and con- 
sequently cannot be discussed in the present issue. 
The “ Les Huguenots” cast was stated last week. 
For to-morrow evening “ Lohengrin” comes. As to 
next week, on Monday Rossini’s “‘Tell” will be re- 
vived ; on Wednesday “‘ Don Giovanni ” is the opera; 
and an elaborate mounting of “ L’Africaine”’ will 
lend interest to the production of that Meyerbeer 
opera, last heard here under Mr. Mapleson’s 
régime at the Academy of Music. 
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MAGAZINE 1889 


Among the Artists who 
contribute are 


IHU VEDDER, 
ALDEN WEIR, 


Ww 
WILLIAM HOLE, 
Ww GIBS 


large il 


famous 


and inte 
And four illustrated short stories: 


THE STATION.” 
“THREE BAD MEN,” 


completion of the 2d year is si 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


NTER IN THE 
wa By H. W. Masrm. 
one in tint. 


OLD GLASS IN NEW WIN- 
DOWS H. 
trated Sone the designs of many 
artists. 


’ A CHRISTMAS SERMON. By 


UIRE FIVE-FATHOM.” By H. C. Bunyen. 
Davis. 


M. Tas 
“THE ROSES OF THE SENOR” By y J. Becxrr. 


lustrations being full- 


25.000 new readers to the 


will write o 
MASTER-GENERAL 


lilus- | Postal Service W. S. 


Low. 


N Ropert LOvis STEVENSON. THE CERI Al. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S serial novel, 

J RD LESTER WALLACK’S REMI- “THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE,” which 

ROBE te NISCE NO Third ~ was begun in the November number, will continue through the greater part 
J. FRANCIS MURPHY,| ._ '?& Paper. With many portraits. of 1889. It is the strongest and most remarkable romance he has written ; 

‘ y —— , ’ tinuous and changing excitement of its plot, will increase his already great 

BURNS, AL NOVEL. 4A sccond and circle of readers. Lllustrated in each number by William Hole. 
and many others most interesting instalment. 
' |JLLUSTRATED POEMS form a THE END p APERS. The brief final papers which during 1888 
feature, many special imp»rtance contributed by MR. S N- 


SON, and have made so man 


series, contributed this inet 
iant writers. MR. THO 
for the January number. 


trations ; a paper by T. S. P 
deseri one of the most etl 


ON BOOKS AND AUTHOR 


the Homes and Haunts of Charles 


FISHING ARTICLE 


GRANT will tell about Ta 


SHORT STORIES 3" 


many new writers. 


N GENERAL. 


preserving its high literary character. 


ON ART SUBJECTS. An unpublished correspondence relating 
+ modern French Painters will furnish the 
RY, upon the recent extraordinary discovery of RENCE OO 

‘finds’’ in the history of art; 
ment; MR. NAKAGAWQA’S on Dramatic Art in Japan, and MR. 
the illustrative material for these two having been especially prepared in Japan. 


the articles is one on SIR WALTER SCOTT'S methods of vert, propos of the 


Among 
' collection of his proof sheets elon. the HON. AND 
Lamb ; a second ** Shelf of Old Books,”’ b 


A group of articles Smits the spent is in the 
* summer numbers. LEROY 


on-Fishing in Florida; BASS- 
fourth article will describe fishing in the EXTREME NOR 


PHOTOGRAPHY, ELECTRICITY, MINING. 


upon the wonderful developments of Photography—elaborately and 
“ope applications, by eminent authorities ; a remarkable article on Deep Mining, 
by magnesium flash light, and other interesting papers. 


be a feature of Scribner's 
C. BUNNER, SARAH O 
ERT GRANT, GEORGE. JESSOP, MARGARET CROSBY, 


The publishers of Scribner’s Magazine aim to make it the most 
popular and enterprising of periodicals, while at all times 
25,000 new readers have been drawn to the 
Magazine during the past six months by the increased excellence of its contents 
notably the Railway articles), and it closes its second year with a new impetus and 
an assured success. The illastrations will show some new effects, and nothing to 
make Scribner’s Magazine attractive and interésting will be neglected. 


WILLIAM ELLI 


FISHING will be 
THWE 


curious! y illustrated 


The following is a partial list of the features which 
will appear during the coming year: 


THE RAILWAY ARTICLES. 


article will appear on Safety Appliances, all strikingly illustrated. 


last pages of the Magazine. op be moon Bho in 1889 by a not less ——e 


to JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET and a famous group of 


substance of several articles, with new and oe us- 


REW 
S. JAMES T. FIELDS, all fully illustra 


best fishing grounds in America, will be a feature of the 
ALE and MR. AYLWIN CREIGHTON, will write of 


the Winninish (the land-locked salmon of Lake St. = own = ee by the author and other artists ; MR. ROBERT 
the subject of a well-known angler’ S$ paper; and a 


ST — each paper having many and spirited illustrations. 


ng papers for for the 


Among the most interesti 
by JOHN 


with unique illustrations from photographs taken 


SEWETT zine in future bor the the who will 


OT ORRAN, BRANDER WS. and 


During the year these articles, 
which have helped to brin 
GEN. E. P. 


be continued. 


way M EX-POST- 
L. JAMES, “The Railway 
LIN, of Railway and an 


rs turn with special enjoyment to the 


different authors from among the most bril 
ALD 


BAILEY writes the first 


ptian Painted Portraits at Fa oum, Egypt, 
OK’S er on Natural Forms in Orna- 
GRIFF IS *S on Japanese Art Symbols, 


ron 


ear will be a remarkable 
E, of Harvard University, 
Also a group wae Electricity in its most 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, BEGINNING 


WITH CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


TERMS: } 


SPECIAL OFFE 

WAY ARTICLES: 

A year’s subescri — (1889) and the 
numbers for 1 =. 


A year’s 
two cloth bound vols. for 1888, - 


$3.00 a Year; 
25c. a Number. 


to cover numbers for 1888, 
metuding all the RAIL- 


(1888) and the 


6.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York 


**Scripyer’s has many novelties and surprises to offer 
its readers in its short and memorable history, but the 
chief of them perhaps is the admirable skill and intelli- 
ae with which its Tigh level has not only been main- 


but CONSTANTLY ADVANGED. 


—WN. F. Times, Oct. 25, 1888. 


A SUPERB CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


FREE TO ANY ONE 


who will send, with their request for it, 
One for a year’s subscription to 
THE BOOK BUYER for 1889. Thus 13 
issues, with 2 Christmas numbers, are given 
for the price of a single subscription. But 
this offer must positively be mentioned in writ- 
ing. 


THE CHRISTMAS 


BOOK BUYER 


WITH GO BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


A gomanete © review by distinguished writers of the 
holiday books. with rich illust 
in eaters, Special cover in gold and Pd 

The full and most beautiful 


to Christ- 
TEN CENTS. 


Iilustrations by 


W. 


SINGLE COPIES, 
Contributions by 


ARD PY 
WALTER CRANE. 
3 H. GARRETT. 

T. MERRILL. 
. J, BURNS. 
H. W. McVICKAR. 


«* Bend Omz for a year 
get ‘this beautiful Christmas Annual for not 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Box 3,133, New York. Seld by ir Newedealors, |5 
cents a copy. 


YANKEE GIRLS IN ZULU LAND 


_, By Louise Vescelius-Sheldon. 


hundred photogravure illustrations by 
vue, vem by J. AUSTEN. 
1 Vol. idm, ¢ extra cloth, gilt top, with portraits of the 
Sisters. 287 pp., $2.25. 
“A del piquant book of travels.’’—({Bur- 
weTron HAWKE 
A dainty —-— brimful of fun and — and the 
‘A book w upon the — table of 
the most fastiiions iiibliophile or to find a place among 
the bibelots of the boudoir.’’—{AMERICAN KMAKER. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR BY 
Worthington Company, 747 Broadway, New York 


THE MEN OF THE BIBLE. 


To the student and the reoder these volumes 
will be found alike ul and interesting, and the 
question may well be asked, why the intelligent reader 
should not find the lives of the great men of the Bible 
as useful or as fascinating as the story of those who 
rons won a conspicuous place in the annals of secular 

istory. 


This series, all by eminent schetare, of which _ 
yesemnee ane now ready, has com ed wide at 


Lad 


ABRAHAM : His iife and Times. By the 
_J. Deane, M.A 


Rev. W 
MOSES: His Life and | a By the Rev. 
Canon G. 


SOLOMON : His Life and Times. By the 
en. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 


ELIJAH: His Life and Times. By the Rev. 
Professor W. D.D. 


ISAIAH: His Life and Times. By the Rev. 
Canon 8. R. Dar 


VER, 

SAMUEL AND SAUL: Eaves and 
Times. By the Rev. W. J 

Other volumes in preparation. ‘each $1. 


———— or sent by mail on receipt of 


ce. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 
38 West Twenty-Third Street. New York. 


OMMUNION SETS 


sterl silver, richly engrav 


J. 59 Carmine St.. New York. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO 


FP. P. CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton of 
our Dye. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 921 Broad- 
not to way, 2 West 
crock. 4th St.. and 
The wearing 218 West 
Street. 
— New York. 
surpassed. sate St., 
Chica 
Mend for We at 
price-list. Boston 


XMAS MUSIC 


FOR THIS YEAR! 


THE ROYAL SON, 
Intelligent Scripture Selections, With ‘now ant 


is one of great 
force and beau 
S4 per 00; 0 ; 5 Cer Cents each by Mail. 


ANNUAL No. 19, 


y of 

83 per 100; 0, 4 Cents each by Mail. 
—The 
new 


SANTA CLAUS’ PRIZE, 


Cantata, by Dr. W. will be issued early 
in November. This is ieved to be one of Dr 
D.’s best efforts. The are very bright, the 
dialogue and plan new entertaining. Easily 
gots by any School. 

ents each by Mail; $25 per 100. 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS 


(3% cts.) by Dr. Doawm. New last year, and very 
popular. 


other Cantatas, 


Cassie by 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Life and Times of Girolamo 
Savonapola. 


By Prof. PasquALe Translated 

by Linda Villari. Portraits and illustra- 

tions in photogravure. New edition, revised 

enlarged. 2 vols., royal* 8vo, cloth, 


The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, 


Newly translated into English by Jonn Ap- 
DINGTON Symonps. With portraits. Re- 
vised and cheaper edition. 2 vols., crown 
Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, $3. 00. 


Napoleon at Saint Helena. 


By Barry E. O'Meara, body surgeon to 
the Emperor. A new edition, with copious 
notes, and other additions, and embellished 
by several colored lates, portraits, and 
woodeuts. In 2 vo ., demy Svo, cloth, 


$10.00. 
John Leeeh’s Pictures of Life 


and Character. 


From the collection of *‘ Mr. Punch.” Con- 
taining nearly ‘0 pages of pictures. Com- 
plete in one magnificent volume. In an 
extremely handsome and appropriate cloth 
binding, 310.00. 


Correspondence Between Wagner 
and Liszt (1841-1861), ” 


Translated from the 
Francis Huerrer. 
8Svo, cloth, $5.00, 


The Works of George Borrow. 


Post Svo, 5 vols., cloth, $5.00, 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN ; or, the Journeys 
and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an at- 
tempt to circulate the Scripture in the Penirisula. 
With Portrait. 


THE ZINCALI: An Account of the Gypsies 
of Spain ; their Manners, Customs, Religion, and 
Language. 
LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Gypsy, and 
the Priest. 


- THE ROMANY RYE: A Sequel to Laven- 
gro. 


WILD WALES: Its People, Language, and 
Scenery. 


New Standard Juveniles. 
THE FAMOUS HENTY BOOKS. 


Crown &vo, cloth, elegant, olivine edges, 
2.00 each. h book is beautifully il 
trated with from eight to twelve full-page 


pictures. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CAPTAIN BAYLEY’'S HEIR: A Tale of 
the Gold Fields of California. 

THE LION OF ST. MARK: A Tale of 
Venice. 

THE CAT OF BUBASTES: A Story of 
Ancient Egypt. 


ALL PREVIOUS VOLUMES ON HAND. 


Among writers of stories of f 
Mr. Henty stands in the very first rank we mg 


NEW BOOKS BY GEORGE MAN- 
VILLE FENN. 


Uniform with the Henty 
tifully illustrated. Each, $2. 


QUICKSILVER;; or, A Boy with no Skid to His 
Wheel. With ten full-page illustrations by Frank 
Dadd. 

DICK O’ THE FENS: A Tale of the Great 
East Swamp. With twelve full-page illustrations 
by Frank Dadd. 


JOHN STANDISH; 


Or, THE HARROWING OF LONDON. 
By the Rev. E. Guar. With numerous 
= illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


A remarkably interesting story of the time of the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler, reproducing, accurately and 
vividly, the manners and life of the English people of 
that day. The heroine of the story is Calote, the 
daughter of the poet Langland, and among the other 
characters are Chaucer, Gower, Langland, King Rich- 
ard II., and the Fair Maid of Kent. 


Dr. 


German by 
large crown 


2 vols., 


II. 


Itt. 


Beanu- 


*.* The above sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
Gateioaues of our regular stock, also full lists of all 
Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those 
interested. New catalogue of choice and rare books 
ready. New Holiday Juvenile Catalogue ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


SCRIBNER’S. 
| 
I. 
| 
— 
| 
| 
DONALD G. MITCHELL. | 
J, WHITCOMB RILEY, | 
OCTAVE THANET. | CHUROH. 
SARAH ORE JEWETT. | W.L. TAYLOR. | | 
HNSON. | | 
Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. | | | 
G. PARSONS LATHROP. | | | 
AMES BALDWI | | 
W. 0. BROWNELL. | | | | 
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| 
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Anson DF. Randolh & Co. 


A QUAINT, OLD-FASHIONED BOOK. 


Sundry Rhymes from the Days 


of Our Grandmothers. 
COLLECTED AND ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE 
WHARTON EDWARDS. 
‘Seventeen of the ‘Original Poems’ by 
Ann and Jane Taylor, a famous book in its 
day, have been selected |by George Wharton 
wards for illustration; and most success- 
fully has he accomplished his task, preserv- 
ing in illustrations, tail-pieces, title-page, and 
half-title that great appropriateness which 
earned him so much praise in his work on Dr. 
Holmes’s ‘ The Last Leaf,’ a year or two 
ago. The form of the book is long and nar- 
row, and in every respect the old-fashioned 
look is retained, which cannot fail to attract 
the readers of the present generation to the 
rhymes that delighted their grandmothers.” 
Specimen pages sent on application. 


Folio. With highly ornamental cover. $4.00. 
The Book of Latter-Day Ballads 


Selected and arranged by Henry F. Randolph 
editor of “ Fifty Years of English Song.”” A 
representative selection of the best ballads, 
English and American, of the last — 
years. The arrangement is chronological, 
and full biographical and explanatory notes 
have been appended. 


16mo. Fancy Cloth. $1.25. 
The Authobiography and Me- 
morials of Samuel Irenzus 


Prime. 

EDITED BY HIS SON, WENDELL PRIEME. 

The Editor, up to a certain period, allows 
his father to tell the story of his life in his 
own words, and later has made excellent use 
of the material left by him in manuscript in 
filling’ out and rounding out the story of a 
most useful and busy life. A portrait of Dr. 
Prime in his later years prefaces the volume. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 
Our Celestial Home: An Astron- 


omer’s Views of Heaven, 


by Jermain G. Porter, Director of the Cin- 
cinnati Observatory. ‘“‘ The author, by rev- 
erent and scholarly reasoning, finds no in- 
superable objection, either in the Bible or 
in science, to the view that the celestial orbs 
about us may constitute the many mansions 
of the Father’s house.”’ 
16mo. Half cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 


Rest Awhile, by Rose Porter. 


Discussions with a friend on certain questions 
relating to the religious life, written in the 
same attractive manner as her previous work, 
‘* In Quietness and Confidence.”’ 


294mo. Ornamental cloth. $1.00. 


The Peerless Prophet ; 

or, The Life and Times of John the Baptist. 
By Archibald McCullagh, D.D., author of 
‘* Beyond the Stars.” It is an attempt to 

resent the portraiture of this great Prophet 
in its historic setting. 
The Cross : Ancientand Modern 
I. In roe Ornrent. IL. Ly THE Occipenrt. 
By Wilson W. Blake. The author’s design 
is to show, in connection with one hundred 
illustrations, that while the Cross has for nine- 
teen centuries been the sacred symbol of the 
Christian Church, in various forms it had 
reviously been known to all peoples in all 
ands. In the illustrations he not only shows 
specimens of the forms of the Christian era, 
but those found among the nations of the East 
and the early peoples of the Western Conti- 
nent. 

Small 4to. Ornamental cloth. $1.50. 
Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt 


of price. 
38 West 23d St., New York. 


The Singer’s Christmas. 


It is high time to commence practicing Christmas 
Music, and to plan festivals. DITSON & CO. pub- 
lish a large number Of Christmas Carols, Anthems, 
Songs, Quartets, &c. Please send for lists. 

Beautiful Cantatas for Girls and Boys. 
Good Tidings, or Sailor Boy’s Christmas. By 

oh 4Uhilaren’s Voices d Quar 
be ehem. ren’s an > 
Beni. Cutler. 20 cts. $1.80 per doz. 
J ingte Bells. 
wis 


Peculiar and very pretty. Leo R. 
. B80cts. $3 per doz. 

Christmas Gift. A Santa Claus Story. Rosabel. 
2% cts. $2.40 perdoz. 

Caught Napping. A nice musical Drama. Leo 
R. Lewis. 30 cts. $3 per doz. 

King Winter. A true cold weather Cantata. L. O. 

merson. 30 cts. $3 per doz. 

M of Christmas. T. M. Towne. 30 cta. 
$3 per doz. 

Christmas Songs and Carols. For Young Chil- 
dren. Kate Wiggin. 12 cts. $1.08 per doz. 


bright and Interesting Christmas Services 


Joyful Chimes (8 cts., 72 cts. doz.),Rosabel. Birth- 
ay of our Lord (8 cts., 72 cts. doz.), A 
Song of the Christ (12 cts., $1.08 doz.), Sawyer. 


Cantatas for Choirs, Societies, &c. 
Christmas Eve (35 cts.,'$3.12 doz.). Gade. Christ- 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


The Perfection of American Book Making, 


* The large type, the broad page, the substantial and tasteful binding of these volumes give them an 
appearance of finality. No one certainly could desire to possess the works which have appeared in this edition 


in any more elegant or substantial form.’’— Christian Union. 


Uniform 


Edition. 


THE MAN WHO LAUGHS. By Vicror Hueo. With 140 illustrations from designs by D. Vierge 
and G. Rechegrosse. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


NINETY-THREE. By Victor Hueco. With numerous illustrations from designs by Victor Hugo, | 


Bayard, Brion, Vierge and other eminent French artists. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


NOTRE-DAME. By Vicror Hued. With numerous illustrations from designs by Victor Hugo, Bayard, 
Brion, Johannot and other eminerit French artists. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. By Vicror Hoco. With 150 illustrations from designs by Chiffiart 
D. Vierge and Victor Hugo. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
With ** The Man Who Laughs” and ** Ninety-Three”’ is completed the publication of this edition of 
Hugo's great romances, begun two years ago with *‘ Les Miserables” (now sold only through McDonnell 
Bros., of Chicago). Inall that goes to the making of really fine editions—heavy and rich paper, pro- 
fuseness and splendor of illustration, the highest skill in engraving, the utmost care in presswork, and 
appropriate and tasteful binding—the publishers are confident that no edition can be found in the 
market that can in any respect be compared with this. 
“ Hugo, with his erudition and his passion, his knowledge of all the chords of the human heart, a 


knowledge which depends as much upon sympathy as upon intellect, is one of the great masters whose places 


along the centuries will always be few and far between.’’—New York Journal of Commerce. 


Uniform with the Hugo Edition. 


THE WANDERING JEW. By Evoene Sve. 
3 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $10.00. 


With 182 illustrations from designs by A. Ferdinandus. 


** It is printed in the same sumptuous style as the works of Hugo and Dumas, which this house has 
published, and is in every way a fitting complement to these masterpieces of French literature which 


have been issued by this house in the present and previous years. 


The illustrations are all by the same 


artist, Ferdinandus, and, therefore, preserve throughout a unity of conception and design which can- 
not betuchieved when various hands have been engaged on one and the same work.’’—Tus Pusiisnine 


WoRLD. 


Uniform with the Hugo Edition and with “The Wandering Jew.” 


THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. 


By Auexanpre Dumas. With nearly 500 illustrations 


from designs by G. Staal, J. A. Beuce and other eminent French artists. 5 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 


$15.00. 


** One of the most perfect and beautiful publications of the season is the superb new edition of 
the standard English version of ‘The Count of Monte-Cristo’ published by the Routledges of this 
city and London; a worthy member of that list of standard foreign fiction, especially of a classical 
rank, which this house is augmenting each month.”"—{Tue INDEPENDENT. 


THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. 


By With 100 illustra- 


tions and portrait of the author. From designs from Mouchot, engraved by Méaulle. 4to, tapestry 


covers. in a box, $7.50. 


The tapestry binding with stamped colored designs, the heavy richness of the paper, the beauty of 
the open typography, Méaulle’s carefully studied and well drawn illustrations, and their skillful and 
artistic engraving by Mouchot, combine to make this \edition everything that a fine edition of sucha 


work should be. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 9 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


Latest Books for Young People. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE STAR. 


p Wuuetr. A tale of life in the wild 
ane. Full of adventures and, hairbreadth 
escapes. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


WRECKED ON LABRADOR. 


By Wivrrep A. Stzarns. A very interesting nar- 
rative of specimen collecting, fishing, exploration, and 
shipwreck, at the same time presenting in a simple 
rm f natural way much knowledge of a com; aratively 
unknown country. 1l2mo, $1.50. 


SCOTCH CAPS. 


By J A K, author of “* Birchwoo1,’’ ** Fitch Club,”’ 
Who Saved the Ship,” etc. 

A good, wholesome story for boys. Strong in it: 
portrayal of juvenile character, enlivened with inter- 
esting incidents, abounding in sensible suggestions. 
tending to inculcate a love for nature and out-of-door 
life, and teaching in an effective manner the lesson of 
true manliness. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE CAPTAIN'S DOG. 


By Louis Exavuut. Translated from the French by 
HuntTinetTon SMITH. 

A beautiful story, written with exquisite style and 
charmingly illustrated, with 18 illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.00. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Sumner. Garfield, and others. Illustrated ‘with por- 
traits. 12m 


success is still the 

triotism, a deeper de 
ee. They teach that life, with some 
noble purpose, is worth iting. 


LIFE OF LAFAYETTE, the Knight of Liberty. 
By Lyp1a Hoyt Farmer. A glowing narrative of 
the life of this renowned general, with 58 illustrations. 
o, $1.50. 
A rtion of the material presented in this 
from works never 


before translated and which are now out of t, and 
various 


definite and 


country or 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & OO., 
Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


PENTECOST for 1889. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY -8CHOOL 
LESSONS. 


PRICE, 50 Cents, postpaid; CLOTH, 81. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 118 WILLIAM STREET, NEW ‘YORK. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


New Riverside Edition, from entirely new 
ee. With Notes by Mr. WuirrieR, and 

ortraits. 4 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $6.00; 
half calf, $11.00; half lewant, $16.00. 


The Life of Delia Baeon. 


By Turopore Bacon. With Portrait, 
8vo, $2.00. 


The story of a remarkable woman,admirably told, 
nd including many letters written to Miss Bacon by 
Hawthorne, Carlyle, Emerson, and others. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol, 


By Kate Doveras Illustrated. 
Square 12mo, ornamental boards, 50 cents. 


A very bright story, attractively illustrated. An 
excellent substitute for Christmas cards. 


People and Countries visited in 
4 Winding Journey round the 


By O. W. Wieur, Editor of Mapame Dr 
“Germany,” ete. 8vo, $2.00. 
This the observations and reflections 


of a th man who visited every country in 
whieh an Aryan people has established civil govern- 


The Chezzles. 


r+ Lucy Morse. Illustrated. 
1.50. 


Ohio. 


First Fruits of the Ordnance of 1787. Vol. 
XIII. of American Commonwealths. By 
Rurvus Kixe. With two Maps. 16mo, 
gilt top. $1.25. 


An adequate survey of the of a great State, 


partly in 


*,* For sale all Booksellers. Sent by mail, - 
paid, on price by the publishers’ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &  (0., Boston. 


ll East Sr... New York. 


$75, tp $950 00 @ month can be made work- 


ing for us. 
who can furnish a h 
Va. 


the business. Spare momen 


iNew and. Attractive Bak 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Boy’s Book 
of Indoor 
Games and 
Recreations 


¥ Edited by G. A. 
Hutcuison. 
700 illustra- 
tions. Smal] 
4to, cloth, 
$1.75. 

It is especially 

a boy’s book, eal- 

culated to afford 


both pleasure and 
profit. 


The Girl’s Own Indoor Book. 


Edited by CHARLes Peters, with over 
150 illustrations. 4to, cloth, $1.75. 
Containing practical helps to girls on all 

matters relating to their material comfort and 

moral well-being. Special attention is paid 
to home life and self-education. 


Prince Little Boy and Other 
Tales Out of Fairyland. 


By S. Werk M.D. 
trated by F.S. Chureh and H. Siddons 
Mowbray. 4to, cloth extra, $1.50. 


“The b t and best of the merry new com- 
pany of children’s books.”—-Phi/adelphia American. 


Ida Waugh’s Alphabet Book. 


** For little ones who, if they look, 
Will find their letters in this book.”’ 


Verses by Amy E. BLANCHARD. Attract- 
ively illustrated, and printed in two 
colors, on heavy plate paper. Large 
4to, 9xllinches. Bound in illuminated 
cover, $1.00. 


**One of the most charmi 
ones of the nursery that has 
Home Journal. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
the Publis ers, 


J, P. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Announces as a small part of its attractions f 


Three Serial Stories: 
THE TRAGIC MUSE. 


author of “‘The Portrait of a 


THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. 


By Epwarp L. Bynwer, author of “ Agnes : 
riage,”’ Penelope's Suitors,”’ etc. 


PASSE ROSE. 


» ARTEUR Harpy, gathor of Yet 
man,” etc. n the m 
ber, and will continue until April. <n vier 


The Atlantic for 1889 


Will contain 
Literary, Social, Historical Essays, 
Stories,» Poems, Travel Sketches, 
Papers on Education, Pol ities, Art, 
By the foremost American writers. 


THE BEST REPRESENTATIVE 


Of American periodica] literature, which 
by its own York 


MONTH AFTER MONTH 


oremost rary megazine ‘a.— 


THE ONE AMERICAN 


Magazine in which a for letters isa trol- 
ling motive.—(The New York (tribune. mg 


TERMS : $4.00a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 
The November and December num hirs 
of the Atlantic will be sent sree of charge 
tonew subscribers whore subscriptions 
are recrived before December 


books for the little 
en issued.’’— Boston 


to 
Lvening 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Nov. 29, 1888. 


CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


THE CATHEDRALS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


By Charles B.A. With a Preface 

by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, “D.D., 
LL.D. An édition deluxe, with 16 full-page 
plates, reproduced in color from the original 
water-color drawings, = wards of # 
vignettes in monotint. try } pages, 

richly bound in gilt a 5.00. 

** Let me congratulate you on the beautiful volame 
on * The Cathedrals of England and Wales.’ It is an 
exquisite specimen of the printer's art, and a very 
interesting addition to a literature increasingly at- 
tractive to a steadily increasing number of readers.” 
~-Bisnop PoTrer. 

“The beauty of the book, and especially of the 
vign tte illustrations, is very remarkable, and one 
makes easily, by the aid of its letter-prese and larger 
pictures, that most pleasant of all things to make, ‘a 
Cathedral tour of England.’ ’’—Bisnor Doane. 

** The superb publication of which I have received a 
copy demands more than a few words of personal 
thanks. It is a gift to the American Church, for 
which it should show gratitude by a universal demand 
on the part of all its intelligent.members who can 
spare money for instructive and delightfol books. . . . 
It is surprising such luxuries of literature are not more 
frequently given to us, especially at the Christmas 
season, when money is so profusely wasted on gifts 
that please but for a moment, and then are forgotten. 
I commend this work to sensible persons willing to 
make prese’ ts to their pastors, to young people, ort, 
friends.’’—Bisnor Coxe. 


A Choice Sunday-Sehool Prize. 


Onward 


A selection 
hymns and 
Scripture 
texts for a 


monotints. 
Small 4to, 


The most 
attractive 


* Intreductory to this pretty little gift-book is the 
musica] and tender poem by Helen J. Wood, begin- 
ning : 

* Onward and up, still onward, 
Though feet fail and eyes grow dim.’ 
In a sense it strikes the keynote of the chord which 
swells through the one and thirty days, nearly all the 
texts and poetical selections being at once inspiring 
and soothing. The book will give much pleasure.” 
¥. Evangelist. 


*,* For sale at hookstores, or sentby mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by 


E.P.DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


“Tt is a library condensed. ... The most careful 
scholarship, the most brilliant rhetoric, the most lofty 
sentiment, and the ‘most profound thinking store 
these pages.”’—[ Christian Union. 


The Biblical Illustrator ; 


OR, 
(Anecdotes, Similes, Emblems, Illustrations, Expos- 
itory, Scientific, Geographical, Historical, 
and Homiletic. 
GATHERED FROM A WIDE RANGE OF HOME AND FOREIGN 
LITERATURE, ON THE VERSES OF THE BIBLE. 
Ry REV. JOSEPH 8S. EXELL, M.A. 


Now Ready. me I. St. MATTHEW. 8v0, 708 pages. 

Volume iI, Sv. Marx. aro, 762 pages’ 

Volumes sold separately—price, $2.00 each, nef; by 
mail, $2.20. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CoO., 


38 West TwentTy-THirp Sr., New 


MR. SPURGEON'S NEW WORK 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHEQUE BOOK OF 
THE BANK OF FAITH. BEING 
PRECIOUS PROMISES Arranged for 
Daily Use. With brief experimental com- 
ments. 12mo, $1.50. 

* Mr. Spangeen' s words are so plain, his style so 
sparkling, his spirit so devout, that the Seeder 
ot his productions is almost sure to excite a men 
of and awaken holy aspirations. This book is 


ulo ickening, soothing, self-lifting 9, power 
adapted to the end in view.”*—[N. Wit, 
By J. 


SURE TO SUCCEED. 
Davipson. 12mo, cloth, illumi- 
nated, $1.25. Uniform with * * Fore warned, 


Forearmed,’’ City Youth.” and 
“Talks with Young Men,” by the same 
author. 

BY REV. DR. A. B. BRUCE, 


THE TRAINING OF THE 
TWELVE: or, P out of the 
Gospels. Exhibiting the twelve Disciples 
of Jesus Under Discipline for the Apostle- 
ship. Uniform with same Author's ** The 
Humiliation of Christ,” ** The Parabolic 
_ Teaching of Christ,” * The Miraculous Ele- 
ment in the Gospels.’ ” Odctavo, nearly 
pages, cloth, $2.50. 


THE SERMON BIBLE. 


This series will give in convenient form the 
essence of the. best homiletic literature of 
this generation. 

JUST READY.—The Ist volume (complete in it- 
self), containing Genesis to 24 Samuel inclusive, with 
UPWARDS OF 600 SERMON OUTL NES, 
4 ND SEVERAL THOUSAND RE 

ENCES and ~ blank pages for notes. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, OO s, $1.50. Full circulars of this Series 
sent on 


4 7 


Copies sent, post paid, on-receipt of price. 


GOODYVEAR'’S ART STUDIES. 


A of Art, illustrated. 
William oodyear, mateny Curator of the 
Metropolitan 9 Museum of Art. Spp. 8vo, cloth, 


The . presents a com prehensive yet brief 
sketch of architecture, sculpture, and painting, = 
tended for American use, where such boo 8 
** Liibke ” are too cumbersome and costly. 

HALE’S LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 


Fifty brief biographies, with portraits, of some of the 
most distinguished and su cessful men in the past 
two hundred years, edited by Edward 

ale. Complete in one volume, cloth, 

An admirable 
the secret of success in life. 
most useful efforts. 

MRS. LAMB’S NEW YORK. 

An illustrated History of the City of New York, by 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 2 vols., cloth, $20. 

A con _—_ history of the city from the e rliest 
times. An elegant souvenir. 


BARNES’ POPULAR UNITED ‘STATES. 


A populas Barnes’ Br of the United States,/by the author 
ief of the Yoited States,” 
France Greece and 


ce,’ “ The 
World,” for schools. 1 vol., cloth, $3.50. 

This illustrated history has the adv antage of being 
complete in one volume, and presents the subject in 
an attractive form, which can be enjoyed by all mem- 
bers of the family, particularly the young. 
TOR OF THE 

RE LUTION. 
The Battles of the Revolution with 5 full-page topo- 
hical Col. Hen ory B. Carrington, 
1 vol., cloth (new edition), reduced to $5. 

An ra and valuable description of all the bat- 
tles which were fought for American independence. 
His indorsed by competent judges, both civil and 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S COMMENTARY. 


An illustrated commentary - the New Testament for 
Christian workers. By the Rev. Lyman Abbott 
D.D. THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, just pub- 
lished, price, $1. Previously publish 
THEW ($1.75). MARE (cents). LUKE($I. 
MARK AND LUKE ($1.75). JOHN ($1.75). THt 
ACTS ($1.75). The set in 5 volumes, $8.75. 

This Commentary is one of the most modern, satis- 
factory, and useful that has yet ap ared. It gives 
old and new versions, and not only the opinions of the 
author, but of all other’ well-known commentators, 
and is not denominational. 

BIBLE STUDIES FOR 1889. 

A Commentary on the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1839. By the Rev. George F. 
Pentecost. Pa conte; cloth, $1.00. 
quarterly part 


The Bible Studies — Toke hae bee been widely used and 


very acceptable. 
*.* The above works may be obtained from book- 
sellers. generally, or will b be sent by mail or express, 


prepaid, on rece pt of price, by the publishers, 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William 8t., 263 and 265 Wabash Ave., 
New York. Chicago. 


k for young people curious = know 
It is one of Mr. Hale’s 


In 


Notable Books for Young People. 


THE BIRCEW OOD SERIES. By J. A. K. 
12mo, $7.50 


vols., 


Birchwood. Fitch Club. Riverside Mu- 
seum. Professor Johnny. Who Saved the 
Ship. Giant Dwarf. . 


or Characterized by that uncommon thing—common 


ready by the same author, “ THE 
$1.20. 


THE LIFE OF LA FAYETTE. “The Knight 

Liberty.”” By Mra. Lrpta Horr FARMER, author 

of **Boy’s Book of Famous Rulers,” etc. Fully 
illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 

This volume is a studious portrayal o: the career of 
the Knight of Liberty in two weeks and two cent- 
en America, which is so indebted to this eminent 

France for his Revolutionary aid, will prize the 


soesent book. Every student of history should have it. 
FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN. By 
Saran K. Bowron, author of “ Poor Boys Who Be- 
came Famous,” etc. With of Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, , Webster, Sumner, 
eld, and others. A co book to ** Fa- 

mous American Authors.” I $1.50. 
FAMOUS AMERICAN By 
Sarag K. Bouro puthes of Poor Boys Who Be- 
came Famous,” Girls W amous,”’ etc. 
A series of short sche. Gan with raits of 
Holmes Aldrich, 
Mark Twain, and bev- 


eled boards, $1.50. 


POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 
Baran K. Botton. Short al sketches 
nA Peabody, Michael Faraday, Samuei John- 
ome miral Farragut. Horace Greeley, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Garibaldi, President Lincoln, and 
other noted persons who, from humble circum- 
stances, have risen tod fame and —— and left 


behind an imperishable ustrated with 
24 portraits. l2mo, $1.50. 

GIRLS WHO - FAMOUS. By 
SARAH Botton. A companion book to ** Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous.’ Biographical 


shes of Harriet Beecher Stowe, George Eliot, 
Hunt Jac Harriet Hosmer. Rosa Bon- 


r, Florence ale, Maria Mitchell, and 
other eminent x . ilustrated with portraits 
l2mo, $1.50. 


BOY'S BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. By 
Lypra Hort Farwer. Lives of Agamemnon, Julius 
Cwsar, Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Ro rt Bruce, Napoleon, and other 
he: oes of historic fame. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and numerous engravings. l2mo, $1.50. 


GIRL’S BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. By 
Lypra Hoyt F companion to Boy's 
Book of Famous Rulers.” Lives of Cleopatra, 

een Elizabeth, Catharine de Medici, Josephine, 
Eugénie, etc. l2mo, cloth, 85 illustrations. 


WRECKED ON LABRADOR. By W. A. 

STeaRns. I2mo, $1.50. 

A story of shipwreck and adventure for boys. 
Based upon personal experience, and giving much 
valuable information concerning a comparatively un- 
known country. 


GENERAL GORDON, THE CHRISTIAN 
HERO. A careful and well-written life of this 
a soldier, especially adapted to young people. 


The story of Gordon’s eventful and romantic life is 
here told clearly and graphically, and is altogether a 
very succinct and wurthy record of a wonderful 
career, which more = Bd = in modern times 
has a and affection of his 
countrymen the of the world. 


T. Y- CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Remember the Alamo, 


BY 
AMELIA E. BARR, 
Author of Vedder's Wife,” “The Bow of 
Orange &c., &c. 
o, cloth, $1.00. 

Mrs. Barr has certainly sueceeded in catching the 
spirit of the time and the fiery enthusiasm of the gal- 
lant men who knew so well how to fight, and her stor 
is nr a. excellent and to be commende 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
| Hon Home Paper 


$e ur address on a Postal) Card to 
Drees Company, Limited, Phila., 
get a Sample Co opy wree. 


The and 


SEND FOR OUR ae 


CALLUM, 


EAST STREFT NY. CITY 


A $2.50 
PAPER FOR 
ONLY $1.75 


and for a 


To any New Subscriber who will send us this Slip, 
name and P. O. address and $1.75 in Money Order, 
Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Companion, we will send the paper 


FREE TO JAN. 1, 1889, 


full year from that date. 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTS, the PREMIUM LIST and 


FOUR HOLIDAY NUMBERS, 


Sent to Each Subscriber at Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year’s—Easter. 


The volume for 1889 will be superior to any Tt will contain Six Serial Stories, 
Household Articles, Tales of Adventure, Illustrated Sketches of Travel, 1,000 Anecdotes, Historical and Scientific Articles, 


tL Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement free. 


revious year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


® TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


This offer includes the 


Please mention this publication. Address 


with 
Xpress 


Illustrated 
WEEKLY 
Supplements 


rofusel 
umor, 


150 Short Stories, illustrated, 


oetry. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT SERMONS. 
Sept. 1873, to Sept., 1875. 

By HENRY WARD BEECHER. Ellin- 

wood’s Reports. Four vols, Svo. Garnet 

cloth (uniform with ** Evolution and Religion’’), 


$1.50 per vol. 


“ The volumes taken together thus illustrate Mr+ 
Beecher’s course in preaching, as well as furnish soli- 
tary examples of his genius and power. ... No one 
can dip even here and there into these four time 8 six 
hundred pages without being impressed anew with 
the unparalleled intellectual ard spiritual gifts of their 
anthor.”’— The Literary Worl«, Boston. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: Thoughts for 
To-Day. 
By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D., First 
Congregational Church, Montelair, N. J. 
limo, vellum cloth, $1 
“Eloquent and thoughtful, singularly free from 


cant, and altoget! er outside of the ordinary theo- 
logical rut.’’—Charleston (8S. C.) News and Courier. 


“Intellectual and spiritual vigor. ... Will give 
light and life to the minds and ae of those who 
read.”’—Christion inquirer (N. Y.) 


The HUMAN MYSTERY in HAMLET 
An Attempt to Say an Unsaid 
Word. With Parallelisms from 
the Elder Poets. 

By MARTIN WARREN COOKE, President 

New York State Bar Association. Itmo, 

vellum cloth, gilt top, $1. 

Horace Howakp Furness, the Shake- 


spearean editor and critic, says: 


*I have read [it) with interest and admiration ; in- 
terest in a theme whose infinite variety custom can- 
not stale, and admiration for the earnestness and skill 
wherewith Mr. Cooke pleads for his theory. 


NEW REVISED EDITION OF 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY. A Con- 
nected Narrative Woven from the 
Text of the Four Evangelists. 
With Notes. 

By JAS. R. GLLMORE and LYMAN AB- 

BOTT, D.D. 40 pp. svo, cloth 

red edges, $1.50). 


Crown 


“A unique, compact, and interesting mode of ex- 
hibiting the substance of the Gospel history, . . . and, 
with the aid of its very consideravle body uf notes,wilt 
furnish a weicome help to a great multitude ,of New 
lestament students in obtaining a vivid conception of 
the lite and teachings of our Lord.’’ -Aev. A. C. Aen- 

_— , Protesser of Greek, University of Koches- 
; Member Am. Com. New Test. Revision. 


REVISED EDITIONS OF 

VAN DYKE’S SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Its Valleys, Hills, and 
Streams; its Birds, Animals, and 
Fishes ; its Gardens, Farms, and 
Climate. 


12mo, cloth, beveled, $1.50. 


“Without question the best book that has been 
written on the southern counties of California.’’— San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


VAN DYKE’S RIFLE, ROD, AND 


GUN IN CALIFORNIA: A 


ing Romance. 
12mo, cloth, beveled, $1.50. 


ALWAYS IN STOCK: 
TOURGEE’S FAMOUS NOVELS: Het 
Plowshares; A Koyal Gentleman; Figs 
and Thistles; A Fool's Errand, by One 
of the Fools; Bricks Without Straw. 
Uniform edition. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 per vol. 


TOURGEE’S LATER TALES: John Eax 
(The South Without the Shadow); Black 
Iee (A Story of the North). 

l6mo. Boundincloth. $1 per volume. 

BEECHER’S WORKS: Patriotic Address- 
es; Royal Truths; A Summer in Eng- 
land (1886); Evolution and Religion; 
Vale Lectures on Preaching ; Comfort- 
ing Thoughts; Beecher as a Humorist ; 
Norwood (his only Novel). 

Send for list with prices, also for list of Plymouth 

Pulpit back numbers remaining on hand. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 LAFAYETTE Piace, New York Crry. 


THE ISLE OF PALMS. 
By Dr. C. M. NEweww. 12mo, 460 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Illustrated by our best Marine Art- 


ists. 

** Dr. Newell’s new Ocean-romance is crowded with 
stirring incident and thrilling adventure. No ome but 
a sailor could have written it, and only 
have witnessed such scenes can appreciate ae ma 
ous fidelity of the descriptions. The wild, warri 
elements have for him a special fascination, whieh 
pictures for landsmen with singular vividness, ’*—[{Bos- 
ton Transcript. ‘* The Isle of Psalms” is even more 
toa boy’s li ang “The Voyage of the Fleetwing.”’ 
It is the ra my story that describes a battle with the 

t Devil Fish, which nearly destroyed the ship. 
ut that which will most delight the juveniles of 
ages is the pursuit and final capture of the most beau- 
wn of ip wonderland. Published 
E, FIS & Boston. 


IBLE & LAND. Rem, CONVERSE, 
$1.00, post-paid. MorrisTrown, TERN. 


“ Con » a8 a whole, to the received ideas.” 
Original. Eminentl timely.’’ “ Willgofar d 
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626 THE UNION. 
A RT G | FI- BOO KS. ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 


By gem Illustrated by W. Seip 
presented in the setting it deserves. INustrated by COLGATE & CO's 


numerous ~ drawings made 
for this art edition, 
‘connection with the text. quarto, eloth, $15 


FAIRY LILIAN. 


Atrrep (Lorp) Texnyson. Illustrated by the 
ost disti ed artists of the day. The vehume > 
a marvel the printer’s art, Sy each 


SACHET POWDERS 


For Perfuming 


black. Cloth, full git, 96.00; full seal, $8.00; FEL 
EUROPEAN ETCHINGS. F HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


A collection of 20 etchings by the most mopetnsticts 
of Europe, with descriptive text. Edition limited to 
355 ny of which there 250 on Holland 
paper, bound in half morocco, $ 


RECENT ITALIAN ART. 


Sixteen photo-etchings from the best painti of 
modern Italian artists, with Speeeve text by Wal- 
ter Rowlands. Folio, cloth, $7.50 


THE BUGLE SONG, Porus. 


GOUPIL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAYURES 


‘ 
4 
. 


If you cannot obtain our Sachet 
Powders send 25 cts. in stamps to 
Colgate & Co. §5 John St., New York, 
who will mail you a package of one 
of the following odors sufficient to 
perfume several Holiday presents. 


— C HASE. SA N BO R N. Cashmere Bouquet, Heliotrope, 


————CONTROLLED BY 


This ch Hection of French maste : 
oped ye Goupil et a re OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING Caprice, Jockey Club, Violet and 
quarto, veled an t, OFFE an OCHA, 

by or sent, SEAL richness an BRAND delicacy of RVOF. Justly called he Arist. 

receipt of price, by America. Always packed whole roasted a Caner ound) ne Hs 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Si-tehe tia ca 


coffees. 
Holiday and Wedding Presents suit your no other coffee will, od 
packed whole “RE E wesre in 1 lb. airtight parchment packages. 
We are exclusively an importing h 4 
TES FRE onte to dealers. But to give 
} , po testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
rece 


tof 6 cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and ‘ 
y mail il a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. nnd, postage, send 


High-class Etchings, taste- CHASE & SANBORN, 96 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


fully framed, are_ veritable 
works of art, and are of per- KLACKNER’S 
RECENT ETCHINGS: 


manent value. Frederick 

pel & Co., 20 East 16th St, 

Union Square, New York, are The Gate of Venice. By Tuomas Monan. 

glad to announce that among in By 

their newly published Etchings  Muo. After 

are FIVE which have won prizes ance. By C. 

E at the Paris Salon of this year. The Forgotten Recipe. By C. R. 
Signed proofs of these plates 


Baying Hounds. By C. A. Wor- 
cost respectively from $8 to Midwinter. Be Bauer. 


$80. Frederick Keppel & Co.'s The Cotton Oil Product Co._& 
descriptive catalogue for 1888, oy Som. Brancn, No sy West oad Street, 
Twickenham Fe By H. M. NEW YORK 
ORAN. 
the etching S, will be mailed on KL ACKNE R’S Sweet Melodies. By Jas. S. Krna. 
receipt of 10 cents in postage : on tere D. Murr The Des 
_ On the Wanaque. By A- Latest Designs 
stamps. P ORTF OLIOS TuRor. After JuLiAN Rix. IN 
ETERSON’S MAGAZINE | were sranps oak, zBony, Purchasers of my COPYRIGHTED vings and Etch- SEAL AND FUR- 
, ings have an absolute protection from the inferior reproduction 
“ait ASH, CHERRY, on MAHOGANY. | to which all im tes prints are liable—there oy no interna- 
oot, ond SEND FOR CATALOGUE, AND FOR | copyright law to protect you are visit: TRIMMED WRAPS. 
PAMPHLET ON *“* PROOFS AND for KLACKNER’s AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS AND ETcHINes. PERFECT FIT AND EX 
PRINTS.” . 
chert PRICE, 10 CENTS. C. KLACKNER, 5 E. 17th St., New York. 
of Go ay. Der 
= is unequaled. MEDAL, PABIS, 18h. The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. TAECKEL 
HERE will be, in 1889, 14 elegant steel- USE IT FOR SOUPS, , 
plates; large double-sized colored fashion- Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. Manuf acturing Furrier 


plates, and handsome fancy or work-table 
patterns, printed in colors, monthly, be- 
sides hundreds of fine wood-illustrations. 


11 East 19th St., 
Opp. Arnold, Constable 
& Co. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


nour’: EXTRACT OOF MEAT | HIGHEST PRIZE and 


N. B—enuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
also a mothers’ department, make “ Peter- 


son” invaluable to every woman. across label. 


UR fashion department will contain the LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT tendon. 
newest and most stylish designs in dress ~ | PARIS EXPOSITION, 1978. 


for ladies and children, both for everyday our Patent Barley CRYSTAL . 
and outdoor wear; also the latest styles Food, for Breakfast ‘Tea | Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


in bonnets and hats. there, write us for freesam- | HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


UR and SPECIAL DIA- 

This old and ever-popular remedy is not 4 

ne bene rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 

: a od juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England has not changed 
its discount rate this week, notwithstand- 
ing it has had to meet extraordinary de- 
mands from the Argentine Republic on 
account of railway loans which have been 
negotiated in behalf of the development 
of the transportation system of that 
country. The truth is, however, that 
specie drafts have been made by England 
on us for the specie necessary to meet 
this demand referred to, which accounts 
for over $4,000,000 gold shipped this 
week from this port. The rates for ex- 
change do not admit of shipments of 
specie from’ here in the regular way, 
although they are within one-half per 
cent. of such a movement, owing to the 
backwardness in the cotton movement and 
the corner in wheat, which have checked 
the aggregate volume of exports during 
the past month, and consequently the 
creation of sterling bills in our favor. 

Money here is so plentiful at two and 
one-half per cent. that we might spare 
$10,000,000 of gold without knowing it, 
but it is not at all likely that any extensive 
shipments will be made, for the reason 
that the full tide of cotton exports will 
soon take place, while a very large 
wheat movement from the Pacific ports is 
now in progress, which partially compen- 
sates for the lax movement here, as 
no inflation of the price of wheat has taken 
place in the California markets, as here. 
The corn export is becoming a marked 
feature ; it is much larger this year than 
last, and is being shipped somewhat as a 
substitute for wheat. Our crop of corn 
this year is about fifty per ceut. larger 
than that of 1887, and the market year 
for corn commences in December, so that 
while the railways are, for the time bein 
earning less than during the mea 
ing periogd of 1887, they are reasonable 
in expecting a phenomenally large traf- 
fic as soon as the new corn comes to mar- 
ket, and especially since corA, for the rea- 
son manele is more in general ‘demand. 
The anticipation of this large traffic soon 
te commence has stirred railway managers 
to enter on negotiations for the settle- 
ment of differences, and the managers of 
the Southwestern systems are drawing 
up new schedules of rates on which they 
are determined to harmonize differences. 
Railways are not run for sentiment, but 
for money, and the moment a plenty of 
business comes to hand they are going to 
adopt schedules that will pay them for 
the work, and not cut rates to death ; this 
can be depended on ; already peace is in 
the air. Northwest and southwest the 

reat drawback is in the foolish provision 
in the Inter-State law which prohibits rail- 
ways combining in a responsible pooling 
system which would protect against 
wholesale slaughter of rates by ruinous 
competitions ; some modification is we 
for, but not very probable, for Con 
is not likely to legislate on the basis of 
calightutall judgment and common sense 
with relation to railways, so long as there 
shall exist the present popular though 
ignorant prejudices against railroads gen- 
erally. It is not wise for people to make 
periodical, blind legislative raids against 
certain large interests ; but popular sen- 
timent is always liable to overdo in any- 
direction that it may take, and just now 
it is against transportation companies, 
probably because they have been of such 
vast benefit to the whole country, and 
have advanced our political and material 
civilization beyond computation durin 
the past twenty-five years. The sneal 
reports which are being published now 
generally show increase in gross earnings 
and heavy decrease in net earnings. One 
exception to this rule is found in the re- 
bean of the East Tennessee, Virginia & 

ia, which makes a good exhibit, 

ows that it has a handsome sur- 
me after expenses, fixed charges, — 
and dividend on the $11,000,000 
ferred stock of five per cent. a t 
per cent paid for 1886-7. This oe is 
uow a part of the Richmond Terminal 
system, and will probably be managed 
with the utmost prudence, for the benefit 
of the shareholders. It was reorganized 
two years ago, and has made great 
progress since then. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Com- 
pany decl its usual three per cent. 
semi-annual dividend on its common, and 
one and three-quarters per cent. quarterly 
shares this week. 


dividend on its prefe 


the impression has been cultivated by the 
bears in the market that this company 
would reduce its dividend on the common 
stock, but it has failed to respond to their 
prognesticaticn. 

Tie bank statement for the week is as 


follows : 


$2,176,800 
i 177,700 


Legal tenders, decrease 60,; 
Deposits, decrease........ 2,410,700 
@, increase........ 720,070 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 
banks at over $12,000,000. The October 
report of our foreign trade, from the Board 
of Statistics, a for the first time 
this year, a surplus in favor of exports of 
mere e amount is $8,479,742. 
WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


on the New York 
on commission for 


All stocks and bonds 
Stock Exchange bought 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Middlesex 
Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
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Offers 6 ver cent. DEBE GUARAN- 


MORTGA NOTES. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
ase COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


Chartered 1872, and has always been wnder the 
supervision of Connecticut Banx ComMIssIONERS. 
The amount of bonds which — Company can issue 
or ranlee a limited by law 
nsurance Companies, 
Trustees have invested in these securifies. 


Coan. 
Vinton , Mina. 
OFFI 


Buildings Boston” 

Millions on millions have 
sone into western railroads— 
ook at your map of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas. 

Banks are lending thei 
thousands on mortgages. 

Why not you who have 
something to lend? There are 
borrowers, good security, faith- 
ful care-takers. 

Send for our primer, “ How 


to Make the Most of Pros 
perity.” 
Tue Kansas City Investment Company. 


nsas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 


1l Wall St. 


Texas Loans at Eigat Por Per Cont. 

veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

Zz. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


erence by permission to The Christian Union or 
the Independent,"" New York 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


to PRC PROMPT PAYMENT of PRIN 
SEND FOR OUR P 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 
ROBT P. MAYNARD. oc. Capital $400: 000 
THE LEWIS INVESTMENT 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Fifteen years’ rience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning tur several of the leading insurance 
companies, sey - banks, and colleges of the Kast. and 


many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
EL. Temple Pres’t of Nat") Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
E. L. Tem Trees, Merete Saving» Bank. Rutland, 
Vt.: Hon. le, Treas.. Peterborough, 
N Rev. Ahmednager, India : 
Prof. ‘HA Newton, New Haven. Coun. : A. . New- 


ton, eocla N. Y.. and many others 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mort tos r cent. 
mi-Ann fate Ww. B. 
LARK INVESTMENT Ct Co., in sums of $200 and 
pons mato itted to lender 
without = ST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. years® experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refertothe “ 
alist... Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 
IN 


WESTERN MORTGAGES, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


YEARS OF 
Without lens to geod Sor buying the 


SUCCESS 
Bonds and Mortgage Loans 


AMERICAN co. 


hest rate of interest consist- 
y. am for of 


Assets, soc 
ent with c —-_ security 
py, Pres. 


HE 8 
BT NEW YORK CITY” 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
ties for investments of ONE 


S Seven 
STOCKS paying T SNA - BANK 

r Cent. or more, 
and easil je into AF gH in any other line 


(Send for references. Mention 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Rea’ Estate and Private Bankers, 
St. PA UL, MINN. 


est cat J, and Per Gent Net ot to 


First National Bank and ~<a National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gaul MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Cc Sapital Paid in Gash 


PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM envoy 
Sand 6 Per Cent. Savings ive 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


higher the rate. ces of 


active 
accounts of merc hants and other, subject to check 


as in any bank; lends mone pes Now 
indorser, and accepts New York Ci Cityor 
yn appraised title 
as collateral security. 
Acts as Executor, 
wills, for the fixed statu 
trar, Trustee, ane 5 
f tate mo cou 
or es with 
York, and upon bonds nda in Now 
and di 
TRUSTEES : 
Garrett A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden, John Van Voor 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van BSiclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Bower 
John R. Planten, us Van 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. Hodgman, 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERME Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SIC , Secretary. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $450,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 
Topeka, Kan. 


101 ST... BOSTON, MASS. 
N.Y - Agency, HAYES & CO., 


S AFE INVEST ENTS 


Cuarantce Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of oor 18 YEARS’ basiness. 
16, 554 Mortgages agereg tirg $22. #18 


6.942 163 
9,912 : ane. 
Interest paid aggrega ating ~- 3.346.495 
Total paid te investors 8.75. 161 


w 
Rave 2.014 natro. to whom we can refer 


but 
the SAFEST busi 
Savings Department for Suet Amounts. 
Ful 


information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Hew York Maag'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Groadway 


ffer carefully selected choice 


G 187, MORTGAGE LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. P 
haracter our invariable requirements, Col 
eetions free. Send 


APOLIS, (4 MINNESOTA 


A PER CENT 


r annum first mortgages on productive 
by Tacoma 
National Bank. 
Bast West. Correspondence 


2FERENCES 

Solici- 
Address 

ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


California Congregational Colony, 


At Naples, Santa Barbara County, on the Pacific and 
the Main Line of the Southern Pacific R. R. from 
San Francisco to the eastern and southern sea- 
board, with a southerly aspect, and protected on the 
north by the lofty Santa Ynez monntains ; climate 
corresponding to Nice and Mentone in Europe; soil 
adapted to fruits: laid out by the Naples Improve- 
ment Co., and abundantly supplied with water ; 


independent Board of Trustees of prominent minis- 


arren SU 0 ome 

Me. Avenue, San 
JOHN C. HOLBROOK, Pres, 


“Royal Calendar 


Commands for the Children of the hing 
(COPYRIGHTED.) 

Embodied in Scripture Texts, selected for each day 
of the year, comp hed by Mary DICKINSON. 
In the form of a Latin Cross. A 
suitable fora eee d Gift. Price, 3c. 

&. Scorr, Pub lisher, 463 Hudson St., 


be: souvenir, 
by mul, We. 
New York. 


Loans, 
| Negotiates First Mo Loans on inspected farm 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
W. B CLARE INVESTMENT 
| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
SOHN may er ease 
affords delightful and healthy residences, and will be 
a place of resort and educational center. Sixteen 
acres, centrally situated, set apart for a Congrega- 
tional church and Institution of Learning, under an 
ters and laymen. Fifteen per cent. of all sales de- 
voted to the church and Institution ; 50 shares each : 
of the capital stock donated to the American Board, 
A. H. M. Bociety, and American ppigatonery Bociety. 
now at poses Siving present 
opportunity for pro vestments, oF 
———- — American Loan and Trust Com 
further secured by the ca 
Negotiates First Mo Loans on Real Estate. All 
interest re ee in New York Ex- 
rates of interest and no expense to 
securities offered by this Com ay, 
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“THE WORST WHEEL OF THE CART MAKES THE MOST NOISE.” 


THE 


PuBLISHER’S DESK. 


TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Our readers and friends will find on the editorial 
page this week a description of the ideal newspaper, 
the essentials of which the editors are endeavor- 
ing to embody from week to week in the columns 
of The Christian Union. Inthat endeavor the Pub- 
lisher fully co-operates. It is his purpose, and the 
purpose of all connected with The Christian Union, 
to make it a leader of thought in all departments, 
and to illustrate through its columns the virtue of 
honesty, courage, and truthfulness. In the endeavor 
to secure and maintain this standard The Christian 
Union holds any other kind of saccess secondary. 
Fortunately, its efforts are being more and more 


widely appreciated. Its subscription list is steadily 


increasing, and its prosperity becoming more and 
more pronounced from year to year. The making 
of a first-class newspaper involves heavy and in- 
creasing expenses, and The Christian Union has 
steadily pursued the policy of giving to its own 
readers the benefit of the measure of prosperity 
which it has secured. It has each year invested 
more capital in its enterprise and returned a larger 
dividend to its readers. Believing profoundly in the 
principle of co-operation as the basis of all Christian 
and business enterprises, it proposes in its dealings 
with its employees and with its patrons to carry 
this principle still further. 
ation, therefore, it does not hesitate to call upon its 


In the spirit of co-oper- 


readers to become its active fellow-workers and to 
constitute themselves the agents of its extension 
and growth. We have found by experience that 
the new readers brought to us by our old friends 
are not only the most intelligent new subscribers we 
receive, but the most permanent. As we have en 
deavored, by expenditure of time, work, and money, 
and by persistent endeavor to secure whatever is 
vital and helpful, to add to the prosperity, in a 
lare sense, of our readers, we ask them in turn to 
do no less for us. Their friendship is the best evi- 
dence that we have succeeded, and their interest is 
our most efficient agent in extending our circula- 
tion. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION “ON TRIAL.” 


The Christian Union will be sent this week into 
many thousand families that do not receive its 
regular weekly visits. We would say to them that 
this number does not differ materially from The 
Christian Union fifty-two times a year, except that, 
on account of the great pressure on our advertising 
columns, we have been obliged to put on the outside 
four extra pages to accommodate our advertisers. 
One cannot judge from a single issue of any peri- 
odical what its average merits may be, and we only 
ask @ fair trial of The Christian Union in order that 
you may find out if it is the paper which you want. 
If you decide to make the trial for one year, you 
can either remit $3, or join with some friend and 
send us $5 for both, or send us $1 for four months 
“on trial.” Our offer is especially liberal to clubs 
of five persons, who make a saving of $1 on each 
subseription. We refer you to our club rates in 
another column for further particulars. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION “ WONDER BALL.” 


Oneof the most cnaracteristic Christmas gifts in 
that land of Christmas cheer, Germany, is the 
“ Wonder Ball.” This great ball of worsted is 
mystery which is never entirely solved until the 
last knot has been reached. Presented at Christ. 
mas it is a good, substantial, veritable evidence of 
affection ; but, unlike most presents, its entire value 
is not seen at the first glance. As one unwinds jt 
from day to day and from month to month, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of work, all manner of pleas. 
ant surprises appear—pretty ornaments fall out, 
pins, rings, and all kinds of things which affection 
and good taste can suggest. The Christian Union 
stands ready to supply its readers, who, having fin- 
ished with the good cheer of Thanksgiving, are now 
wondering how they shall divide with others the 
blessings they have received, with a Christmas 
present very analogous to the “ Wonder Ball.” 
This is a present which, given to a friend at Christ- 
mas, will be attractive at the time, and will continue 
to shower gifts all through the year. It is a hand- 
somely engraved Subscription Certificate, attractive 
enough to be the evidence of a Christmas gift ; be- 
stowed upon a friend it will bring The Christian 
Union every week for a year, and each week it will 
discover some new and useful gift. We will fur- 
nish these certificates to any one, good for one year’s 
subscription, for $3 each. $5 will pay for one re- 
newal and one certificate. 


CONVERSATION. 


According to Sir William Temple, the four ingredi- 
ents of conversation should be truth, good sense, good 
humor, and wit. To these I would add the knowledge 
of what not to say, and the faculty of listening. There 
is a story of a great talker who chattered incessantly to 
aman he met at an evening party. The next day a 
common friend asked him how he liked his new ac- 

uaintance. “The most intelligent person I have met 
or a long time,” cried the talker. “I thought you 
would like him,” was the dry rejoinder : “he is deaf 
and dumb.” 
_ Conversation, in the sense in which I use the word, 
is not monologue, nor is it even dialogue ; it is the in- 
terchange of ideas among a number of people who are 
— together for social intercourse and amuse- 
meut. 

The sparks do not fly until the flint and steel have 
been struck together. The attrition of one mind upon 
another whets them both. The best conversationalist 
is he who, wnilecontributing his fair quota to the gen- 
eral entertainment, at the same time extracts the most 
from other people’s stores of wit and knowledge. The 
man whose mind is wholly dominated by his own ideas 
may be a ready speaker, but he wi!l not be a good 
talker, or an agreeable companion, nor even a persua- 
sive advocate. A drawing-room full of men and women 
is not a debating forum wherein each is forever seeking 
to trip up an unwary antagonist. He is but an under- 
bred man who turns the dining-table or the fireside 
or the smoking-room into an arena for the display of 
his controversial talents. A self-conceited and irre- 
pressible talker will be as ineffective from a conversa- 
tional point of view as a shy man or even a stupid one ; 

ople will be bored by his tedious harangues, and will 

reathe more freely when the incubus of his overpow- 
ering egotism is removed. 
_ All men, and 7. young men, should be modest 
in conversation. It is very wholesome for a young fel- 
low to associate occasionally with persons who are older 
than himself. It will not flatter his vanity to learn—as 
learn he will, sooner or later—that the crude notions 
which had seemed to him quite a glorious revelation 
are by no means+inspired, or even original, but have 
been all well sifted, and for the most part decisively re- 
ected, by men of an experience a good deal wider than 
isown ; but it will lead him to form a more lowly esti- 
mate of himself and his abilities—and that will do him 
no harm. “Let us remember, gentlemen,” said Dr. 
Whewell once to the members of his college, “that we 
are not infallible—not even the youngest of us.” 

Be easy and unconstrained—as merry and cheerful 
as your nature will let you be ; but never try to be either 
impressive or funny. what you are. If the mantle 
of Sydney Smith have descended on you, the wittier 
and more humorous you are the better ; but do not 
joke on solemn or serious subjects, and do not hold up 
te ridicule. or sarcasm any member of the company in 
which you find yourself. But if any one one else so 
far forgets himself as to make personal or ill-bred re- 
marks about you, keep a tight rein on your temper, and 
laugh it off as best you can. Remember Cowper's 
couplet : 

“* A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me ; and no other can.” 
—[Notes for Boys. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 
The “ Mount Alumne Asso- 


ciation for New York, Brooklyn, and 
Vicinity ” met for their semi-annual social 
thering aud lunch at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel on Saturday, the 17th. Over one 
hundred ladies were present, and in man 
respects it was an initial gathering ; it 
marked a new growth in interest and 
feeling toward ail things that tend to 
progress and development among women. 
As Mount Holyoke is the mother of insti- 
tutions for this higher development, it 
is only natural that her alumnz should be 
women who believe in it, and whose influ- 
ence upon the world should be felt in that 
respect. When, therefore, we speak of 
this meeting as marking especial interest, 
it is noticeable. It-is usual, at these 
gatherings, to carry out a little pro- 
gramme, preceding the luncheon, which 
consists of papers specially prepared, 
addresses, ind letters, usually varied by 
some music ; and perhaps it was the tone 
of these papers and letters more than 
anything which gave the aforementioned 
impression. Miss Julia H. Farwell read 
a paper on “Greek and Latin ;” Miss A. 
C. Cantrell gave a spirited picture of 
“Life in Washington, Outdoors and In- 
doors ;” Miss C. R. Colton reported from 
the annual meeting of the National 
Alumnz Association, held at the College 
last June; Miss E. C. Parsons read a 
letter from Dr. Tyler, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary and College, giving informa- 
tion in to the future of the new 
college ; Miss P. W. Halbut read the 
semi-annual letter from Miss Bowers to 
the Association, giving the story of six 
months of home lifh there ; Mrs. E. C 
Atwell read an interesting paper entitled 
“The Princess, Ten Years After.” 
Dr.'Graee Peckham spoke on “ The 
Voluntary Bondage of Women.” This 
paper aroused much enthusiasm. The 
above programme was interspersed and 
enlivened with recitations from Miss 


Stella Conklin and musie by the Misses 


Hoyt. 
The letters from Dr. Tyler and from 
the Seminary opened the way to some 


standing illustration of the overwhelmin 
power of psychic contagion. To fully 
illustrate its importance in the production 
of deception would require an essay in 
itself. It enters at every stage of the 
process and in every type of illusion. It 
has least effect when deception is carried 
on by external arrangements, by skillful 
counterfeits of logical inferences ; its 
power is greatest where the subjective 
factor in deception is greatest, more par- 
ticularly in such forms of deception as 
have been last described.—[ Professor 
Joseph Jastrow, in the “ Popular Science 
Monthly.” 


AN INVINCIBLE DUET. 


Sometimes, and with some natures, all that 
seems to be needed is confidence and a phy- 
sician; a sensitive imagination preperly guided 
is the remedy. 

But in desperate matters confidence and a 
good remedy make an invincible duet at whose 
assault disease promptly yields. 

Here is what the voice of experience has to 
say of it. 

** BunkgeR March 14, 1888. 

‘*T feel that I cannot say too much in praise 
of Compound Oxygen Treatment. The first 
time I wrote you | was a ys physical 
wreck ; my nerves so exhaus that it was 
with difficulty that I moved about the house. 
Last Thursday I walked a mile and a half in 
the country to visit a friend, and could have 
walked as far again, I think, without being 
tired. If my name and experience is of any 
use to you, you are at liberty to use them at 
any time. Mrs. Frorence Buive.”’ 

We publish a brochure of 200 pages, regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dys ia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility. shoumations all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, 
free of charge, to any one ye 
SrarKeY & Pauen, 1,529 Arch Street, Phila., 
ram : or 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


“A Dry Cough” 


Is dangerous as well as troublesome. 
It renders the patient liable to the rup- 
ture of a blood vessel or to other serious 
‘njury of throat and lungs. To allay 
bronchial irritation and give immediate 


| 50 Cts. 


WANTS. 


50 Cts. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this colamn, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


A YOUNG homeopathic physician in search of « 
location would like to correspond with parties 
who may know of a good opening for one of his 
school. Has thorough education and successful 
experience both in hospital and private practice, 
Highest certificates as to character and ability. 
Prefers to locate outside of New York or Brook- 
_ Address Homeeopath, care of The Christian 

nion. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.-—First-class 
two-thousand-acre farm. Good dwelling-house, 
barns, sheds, and outbuildings. Fifteen hundred 
acres plowed, one thousand fenced. One of the 
best farms in Minnesota. No incumbrances. In 
Stephens County. Good market. Stocked with 
horses, cattle, and sheep. Address H. L. Carver, 
28 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A LADY wishes to find a home by adoption for a 
fine boy, two years and a half old, healthy and in- 
telligent, with blue eyes and curling hair. «He is 
sweet-tempered, gives promise of decided charac- 
ter, and is iu every respect a most interesting 
child. Parents applying will please send the full- 
est references. Address C. B. 8., care of Carrier 
554, Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


I DESIRE TO SELL a section of land—6w 
acres—in Keith Co., Nebraska, four miles south of 
the South Platte River, a spring near the center. 
Will raise any kind of grain—make a good stock 
farm. It will be better than money at six per 
cent. to hold for rise. Reason for selling, not 
able to keep it. Address W. L. Coggshall, West 
Groton, N. Y. 


LADY, experienced in Christian .work, seeks 
remunerative employment in such effort, in lit- 
erary work, or any connection with books; as 
reader to one with defective eyesight, or to read 
and write for gentleman or lady lacking time and 
strength for all desired literary effort. Address 
H., care Christian Union Office. 


FOR SALE.—A general merchandise business in a 
thriving country manufacturing village, first- 
class in every respect. Clean stock of dry goods, 
boots, shoes, crockery, paints, groceries, etc. A 
chance seldom found for one or two young men. 
Ten miles from New Haven, Conn. For particu- 
lars address M. T., Box 988, New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED—Correspondence with a woman of re- 
finement and Christian integrity, who possesses 
fine executive ability, with reference to filling the 
position of bookkeeper, accountant, and assistant 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE GOUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIG MAP OF THE 


iy 

OL" 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 

(C.,R. 1 &P. andc., K. & R’ys.) 

CHICAGO, J OLIET. HOOK ISLAND, DAVEN. 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS 


,co 
VEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns -traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLO GS, DENVER and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and GOUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
ind Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENB, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Roure 


», and Minneapolis and St. 

Paul. The popular tourist line tothe scenic resorts 

and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest. 

Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
AND DAIRY 


the great ** T T” of 
Northern Iowa, South and East 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 

\‘en’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO, IVT 


} FRENCH, GERMAN, 


relief, the best medicine is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 


animated discussion of matters relating to 
the future of the new college feature of 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


business manager in a large establishment. Ad- 
You ean, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 


dress E. A. H., Christian Union Office. 


the institution. It is well known that the “T was recently troubled with a dry . ‘ sufficiently for every-day and business con. 
N. Y. & B. Alumne Association has| cough which seemed to be caused by an | 4 youNG Ge lady wi + MEISTERSCHAFT sveren. hhostirtuass celebrated 
nnwe : + ot im the throat. My physician rman lady with diploma from Stutt-| $ .ach with privilege of answers to all ques 
shown itself heartily in sympathy with at gart Conservatory of Music, speaking French and | tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part 
this movement, and has marked that sym- English fluently, with highest New York refer-| ¢ cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 
the | “aimed. A. little over week ago, ences, wishes to give instruction in music in ex-| ¥EISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING BOsTOY, Mass 
pathy by material help, ev see attention being called to Ayer’s Cherr) fora heme in refined Ad 00026 


necessity of new buildings, new appli- 
ances, and much money to carry on this 
increased work and to maintain “ Mount 
Holyoke College’s” right to be as Mount 
Holyoke Seminary has been, and, lke 
another great prototype, “ First in war” 
—the war against the ignorance and the 
resultant social degradation of women ; 
“first in peace”—the peace that comes 
with knowledge ; and “first in the hearts 
of its country women,” because she lifted 
the first stone from their necks and bid 
them rise to their true stature. 


cost. J. N. B., Christian Union Office. . | 
‘ 1.50; St. Andreasber, Cana: ies water D 
A “New York and Brooklyn” Hall or PREPARED BY —— $1.50: $200. St. Andreasbery Cana: ies bell water notes, 
cottage for the new college 18 THE ISSUE of The Christian Union for November | 124 illustrated, all about food, care, » by 


already 
talked of. ee 


MENTAL CONTAGION. 


Error, like truth, flourishes in crowds. 
At the hearth of sympathy each finds a 
home. The fanatical lead, the saner fol- 
low. Wheu a person of nervous temper- 


Pectoral, I concluded to try it, and pur- 
chased a bottle. After taking this med- 
icine only one day, I could see a change 
for the better, and, by the time I had 
used it a week, my cough had entirely 
ilisappeared.”’— H. W. Denny, Franklin 
square, Worcester, Mass. 

‘*Aver’s CLerry Pectoral leads al, 
other medicines as @ sure, safe, and 
speedy cure of thfoat and lung troubles.” 
W. H. Gratf & Co., Druggists, Carson, 

owa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles. #’ 


N 
SN 


M. E., Glen Head, Long Island. 


AN INTELLIGENT and capable New England 
woman would like a situation as asgistant house- 
keeper or companion. Please address L. E. N., 
care of N. Jones & Co., No. 96 Chambers St., New 
York City. 


WANTED— Position by young lady—nursery gov- 
erness, Or as companion to elderly lady or invalid. 
References. Address E. G. L., Tenafly, N. J. 


HAMMOND.—Good as new in every respect. 
Been in use only a short time. Splendid oppor- 
tunity to secure a good typewriter at nearly half 


25 has been entirely exhausted. Subscribers who 
have this number and are willing to part with it 
would confer on usa great favor by sending the 
same to this office. The Christian Union. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


hew York. 


cooD NEWS 
TO ADIE 
reatest Inducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 
x orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
GomPany a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
a Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's “hea f For full particulars address 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P O. Box 288. 81 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


BIRDS 


HE 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 


gvod 


cts.,stamps. Bird cure for lost voice, 26 


«<4 


Safe Ly express. Cana- 
ries, warranted singers, $2; 
extra fine $3; Brass Cages, 
size, $1.00; 


G. H. HOLDEN, 
240 Sixth Avenue, 15th and 16th Sts., N. ¥. 


15) to 200 of | 


IF YOU WANT A BOX containing 
delivered to Express Co.. 
Y., at $2.50 to for 


FLORIDA 


to O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., New York. 


ament, not strongly independent in — 

thought and action, enters a spiritulistic B. Yu. may be depended ow to HOOCK& HASTINGS 

circle, where he is constantly surrounded teachers, und to inform no others. Builders of the Grand Or — Tremont Temple 
i e Cathedral, Boston: th © - 

by oqniident believers, ail aor mary California. yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 


him share their sacred visions and pro- 
found revelations, where the atmosphere 


i i i le d every chair salifornia. ry part of the country. We invite attention toour 
8 replete with mirac Ss an every chair, fae SN A new building admirably suited to school new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 to $1000 
and table may at any instant be trans- IWS costing $20,500, with a large amount of valuable land. | and upwards. Usic COMMITTFESs 

i} has just given to this institution. Thedonorsare | ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 


formed into a proof of the supernatural, 
is it strange that he soon becomes one of 
them ?—hesitatingly at first, and perhaps 
yet rest®rable to his former modes of 
thought by the fresh air of another and 
more steadfast mental intercourse, but 


PUT 


AS PALATABLE 


So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


OMONA EGE, 


residents of Kiverside, one of them, 

donor before to the College, from Pomona. This do- 
nation will put the Preparatory Department of the 
College on a self-sustaining basis at an early day, 

add considerably to the general endowment. This 
property is situated nearly two miles from the a 
site at Claremont, on the foot-hill line of the Santa Fé 

The location 


route, four m Pomona. 
hundred feet in elevation, 


iniles 
sightly, about twelve 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


for allinformation connected with our art. Descrip- 


TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
P n. 


Organs for sale at low prices 


McShane Bell Foundry 


ome 
E& 


more and more certainly and ardently se — forty miles from the sea. A little town iss up for Price and Catalogue 
. _ vund the depot, and a new impulse has y n H. McSHAN Co. 
convinced the longer he breathes the =Remarkabic given to it by the proposed change. This is the onl Mention this pupcr.* Baltimore, 


séance atmosphere. No form of contagion 
is so insidious in its onset, so difficult to 
check in its advance, so certain to leave 
germs that may at any moment reveal 


-— FLESH PRODUCER, 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


are very generally interesting themselvesinit. Acad- 
emies are starting up in various places in close affilia- 
tion with it. One central college, with convenient 
feeding sehools, is the accepted policy. 


CLINTON H. MENERLY BELL COMPANY, 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


their pernicious power, as a mental con- Massachusetts. 

tagion—the of fear, of panic, of | 1sseknowledged 

fanaticism, of lawlessness, of superstition. CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,GENERAL FRED K ( ROBERTSON BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


were there no similar records to deface 
the pages of history, would suffice as a 


CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Daveasts. Soott & Bowne, NewYork, 


ORATORY {Hosmer Haul, Hartford. 
* 243% Beacon Street, Boston. 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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